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2 SUNDAY READING FOR THE YOUNG. 


CRICKET or Cissy ? 


H, Mother, no! I don’t want to go flower- 

picking with Cissy. I want to go to the 

ericket-field—all our boys will be there. “Tis an 
awful shame to “ask me.”’ 

Bertie Thorpe’s bright young face was darkened 
by a thunder-cloud, Cissy began to cry, and poor 
Mrs. Thorpe wore a distressed look. 

“I made sure you'd go. I just promised Cissy, 
and I baked some cakes for you to take with you. 
I'd take her myeelf, poor child, but I promised to 
go and see poor old Granny, and she would miss 
me. 

There was silence for a minute, only broken by 
Cissy’s sobs. 

Now Cissy was a darling, both with her mother 
and Bertie, and already Bertie felt horribly un- 
comfortable over the upsetting of her little plans. 
Stil, how could he give in? Cricket was so 
important. 

‘Couldn't you take her for a bit, Bertie, and join 
the boys later on?’ 

“It would spoil all the play,’ said Bertie, moodily. 
‘Tm a first-rate bat, they say, so they want me.’ 

‘So do I,’ sobbed Cissy. ‘And Mother won’t let 
me go alone to the brook-side where the ’get-me-nots 
grow.’ 

‘Take her, dear,’ said his mother. ‘ You'll never 
be sorry for having given up your own way for 
once.’ 

‘Oh, shan't I just?’ cried Bertie. ‘You don’t 
know—she doesn’t know—it’ll make us lose the 
match.’ Then, thinking of the cakes, and perhaps 
a little of Cissy’s disappointment, he added, sulkily, 
“But if I must go, I must. Come on, Cissy; get 
the basket. Where are the cakes? Make haste.’ 

‘You are a dear, Bertie; I thought you'd go. 
Why, here’s Cissy, like a bit of sunshine again, 
bless her! The flowers are all for the service 
to-morrow ; pick a lot. You'll never repent going, 
Bertie.’ 

“Oh, I dare say!’ said Bertie. 
of cricket !’ 

He submitted to be kissed, however, and to have 
a cake given him to eat, and then he and Cissy 
started for the brook. 

‘You musn’t do this when I’m big, Cissy,’ he 
remarked—‘ keep me from cricket. It isn't the 
thing.’ 

‘No,’ said Cissy, gravely; ‘but you'll never be 
sorry you went with me, Bertie.’ 

The little parrot had picked up the phrase from 
her mother. It made Bertie smile; he thought his 
sister very clever. 


‘A girl instead 


They crossed the bridge and went to the ’get-me- 
not side of the brook, and were soon hard at work 
and very happy, filling the basket with blue, white, 
and yellow bunches, for the water-buttercups grew 
plentifully there. ; 

Then Cissy stopped. ‘ Here's the Squire coming, 
and this is my best bunch,’ she said. ‘I shall give 
it him.’ 

The old gentleman came slowly down the path; 
he smiled as he took Cissy’s flowers. ‘Bless you, 
dear,’ he said. ‘I’m just going to visit old Jenny. 
I shall see you as I come back.’ 

Bertie looked up. His voice sounded strange, 
and as he walked on the old man seemed to totter 
end sway. 

Well, he was old ; old men did walk like that, but 
not upright, active Sir John Deane! 

Presently the old Squire was out of sight, and the 
children resumed their flower-picking. 
But something bothered Bertie. 
aloud, ‘ Why doesn’t he come back ? 

have done with old Jenny.’ 

‘P’raps he’s tired; p’raps he’s ‘sat down; 
paps : 

But Cissy’s guesses failed here. 

Bertie rose and shook himself. ‘Come on, Cis,’ 
he said, ‘there is a better bank further on; let us 
go there.’ 


He said, half- 
He ought to 


So basket and jacket were picked up, and the 


children trudged on. No Sir John in sight ; he 
couldn’t have left old Jenny. 

Then, suddenly, at a bend of the path, Bertie’s 
eyes grew large and wondering, and he gave a sort 
of gasp. ‘What? Who? Yes, it must be. 


Oh! Cis, Cis, let us run—it is him, it is the Squire; — 


he has fallen, he is in the brook!’ 

A few yards further on, a black heap was to be 
reen, half in, half out of the stream. The poor old 
man must have felt ill, and fallen where he lay. 

Bertie was a sturdy little boy; he had presence 
of mind, too, and guessed what to do. He raised 
the poor grey head, and put his jacket under it, 
and then he spoke to Cissy very firmly. ‘Run, 
Cissy, this moment, back to the village, and tell 
some one to come here this minute to help to carry 


Sir John Deane home. Don’t be frightened, only 


run fast!’ 

Oh, the comfort of hearing footsteps, and the 
relief of seeing two sturdy farm-labourers, followed 
by the doctor ! : 

All would go well now. Bertie took Cissy’s 
hand, gathered up a few stray flowers, and walked 
quietly home. 

‘ Going to the cricket-field ? All right, my boy, 


bat it's late now for play, isn’t it? But, there, 


~ 
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what’s the matter? Has anything gone wrong ?’ 
said Mrs. Thorpe, as they entered the house. 

She listened to Bertie’s account of the Squire's 
accident, and then uttered the thought that 
possessed Bertie too. 


‘Why, the old man might have died, but for 
you, child! What a mercy you were there! 
You'll never be sorry now you gave up the 
cricket.’ 

And Bertie never was. 


PETER BHE PILGRIM. 
By L. T. Meanr. 


CHAPTER I.—THE OLD CAGE. 


=OO was tall and lank—she had 
long Jegs, rather large bones, 
and a thin, dark, eager face. 
She was between ten 
and eleven years of ; ; 
but there was noth .1 
whatever of the ¢ 
about. her; her wa 
were womanly and o 
fashioned, her brow 
were constantly 13 
with a thoughtful, not 
to say puzzled, ex- 
pression. 

None of what are called the pleasant things of 
life had come across Loo’s path. She was a poor 
child, and she lived in a tenement house. 

Mrs. Rankin, Loo’s mother, was known as a 
sort of Jack-of-all-trades in the house where she 
lived. J.oo’s quickness and sharpness were in- 
Mrs. Rankin was the 
most thrifty woman in the Buildings. She was a 
sergeant’s widow, and had a small pension; but 
she was not at all the sort of woman to sit down 
quietly and be content with a pittance when hy 
hard labour she could earn more. So she took in 
some of her neighbours’ washing, and went out 
charing, and did a good bit of mending for some 
sailors who had rooms on the top floor; and, in 
short, from morning till night was never idle. 

Mrs. Rankin’s flat was as clean as a new pin, and 
T.00, when she was not at school, was always help- 
ing her mother to tidy up, and brush and dust, and 
polish and scrub, and keep things in apple-pie order. 

Loo had a brother—his name was Peter; he was 
two years younger than she was, and almost a 
baby in comparison. Peter was pretty, and had a 
gentle, fair face; he adored Loo, who defended him 
like a young tigress. She was not at all a gentle 
child—her bringing up had made her as hard and 
sharp as a little nail; but she was soft and gentle 
enough wherever Peter was concerned. 

The day when this story begins was a very 


exciting one. Loo, who always slept like a top, 
awoke quite early and looked about the neat little 
bedroom, and glanced at her mother, who was 
sleeping the sleep of the weary, and finally got 
softly out o ibed and began to put on her clothes. 

‘[ may as well do it now as never,’ she said to 
herself. ‘ Mother mustn't know a thing until Pete 
comes back and brings it with him. Then, when 
it’s settled in real comfort, and no mess nowhere, 
and Pete certain sure that Joe Carter will give it 
enough to live on, why then Mother won't have the 
heart to disappoint Pete; but it would never do, 
that it wouldn’t, to let her know aforehand.’ 

‘What are you doing, Loo? Why can’t you 
stay quiet?’ called Mrs. Rankin from the bed. 
‘It's a deal too early to get up yet, child. Get back 
into bed this minute and let me finish out my nap.’ 

‘I’m going into the kitchen, Mother,’ said Loo. 
‘Tl not make the least bit of noise, never you fear. 
I want to do something afore I’m off to school. You 
forget that Peter's coming back from the country 
to-day.’ 

‘I forget?’ called out Mrs. Rankin, in a sharp, 
angry voice. She sat up in bed and looked alarm- 
ingly wide awake. ‘I ain't likely to—not witb 
you about. If there is a poor child that’s spoilt out- 
and-out, it’s that brother of yours, Loo Rankin, and 
you have no one to blame but yourself. You'l 
never make a man of him while you coddle and fuss 
over him the way you do.’ 

‘You leave Pete alone, Mother,’ said Loo, in a 
rude voice. ‘ He'll be allsight when the time comes, 
and, anyhow, I ain’t going to see him put upon by 
nobody.’ 

She banged into the kitchen as she spoke, and 
Mrs. Rankin considered for a moment whether it 
was worth her while to follow her or not. She | 
decided that she would have, as she expressed it, 
her nap out; and Loo, after listening attentively 
in the silent kitchen, gave vent to a sigh of rélief 
and began to set to work on the task which she 
had in hand. 

At one end of the kitchen was a tiny scullery 
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Loo opened the door. It was not yet six o'clock; 
but, as the day was an August one, there was, of 
course, abundance of light in the scullery. The 
little girl shut the door softly behind her and pulled 
from under the dresser an oddly-shaped parcel. It 
had been smuggled in, without her mother knowing 
anything about it, the evening before. The parcel 
was covered with some untidy and much-torn brown 
paper. Loo removed this torn wrapper now and 
gazed at her treasure with black eyes of rapture. 
‘Yes,’ she said, clasping her hands, ‘it'll do—it’ll 
do fine. Joe Carter kept his word, J’ll say that for 
him. Won't Pete be pleased! Why, it’s just the 
very thing. Now, let me see, are the wires strong?’ 

She went on her knees 
and began patiently and 
carefully to examine an 
old cage, too large for an 
ordinary singing - bird, 
and yet not quite large 
enough for a dove or 
parrot. The cage was 
much battered; but, on 
the whole, it was sound— 
the flooring was not eaten 
away, nor any of the 
wires broken. 

‘Yes, itll do,’ mur- 
mured Loo; ‘itll hold 
most anything. I dunno 
what he'll bring back: 
maybe a squirrel, maybe 
a dove, maybe a black- 
bird; but whatever it is, 
it'll fit into the cage; and 
when Mother sees how 
tidy we'll keep it, and 
how happy it makes Peter, 
she won't have the ’eart 
to turn it away. Mother’s the best woman in the 
world, only she’s a bit ’ard when it comes to clean- 
liness; but she won’t be ‘ard when she sees how 
happy this yere cage makes Pete.’ 

Loo had been kneeling down and examining the 
cage. Now she sprang to her feet, and set to 
work vigorously on the cleaning process. No one 
could clean better than Loo. The boards at the 
bottom of the cage quite changed colour, and 
looked white and almost new from the scrubbing she 
ave them—the old wires lost some of their rust and 
sgne faintly—the perches were scraped to look as 
whiteas the floor underneath. The cage was ready 
for its unknown occupant. Loo slipped it back into 
its place again under the little dresser, gathered up 
he torn pieces of paper and string, and went back 


“6 Yes, wt'll do,’ murmured Loo,” 


to the kitchen. She felt excited, her eyes shone ; 
the cage certainly would look lovely, but the 
question of questions had yet to be answered : 
What sort of creature was going to live in it? 
‘I wonder—I do wonder—wot he'll bring 
back,’ said Loo, ‘I give him sixpence to buy it, 
and it was to be alive. I do wonder wot he have 
got. I ’ope more than anything it’s a dove. That 
cage would be just the one for a dove, it would fit 
it fine, and I’d Jike to bear it a-cooing. Well, 
Pete’ll be back soon now, and then I'll know,’ 
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Loo prt the kettle on the little range, and 
preeently her mother came out ard began to pre- 
pere breakfast. Loo’s heart beat when she saw 

her. What would Mrs. 
Rankin say to the cage 
in the scullery? She 
was very fond of ealling 
things she didn’t like 
‘rubbidge.’ Suppose she 
called the beautiful ‘clean 
cage ‘rubbidge,’ and re- 
= ee fused to give it house= 

Wie aantvenmniny in ay room ? 

, Htesechain = What are yon kmit- 
indi ie i ting your brows for like 
By" that, child?’ said Mrs. 

7 ee WH, Rankin. ‘Seema me 

WH), you're hiding something.’. 

‘There ain’t nothing 
for me to hide, Mother,’ 
said Loo, in an evasive 
voice. 

‘Well, I’m sure I don’t 
care whether there is or 
not. You can’t hide 
much in this here place 
without me a-finding of 
it out. I know your 

pranks, and the way you're always a-coddling of 
Peter; but anyhow I have no time to be worried 
with you this morning. I’m off to Mrs. Colone) 
Sawyer’s for a day’s charing, and I promised the 
cook to be there not a minute later than eight 
o'clock, so I can’t stay more than a minute just to 
swallow a cup of tea. You tidy up after I’m 
gone, child, and build up the fire in the range, so 
as it won’t go out. There’s a little bit of broken 
meat in the cupboard, and some bread, and that’li 
do for your dinner when you come back from 
school. You can turn out the kitchen this after- 
noon, and see that you make it like a new pin, 
with no dust in corners nowhere. There now, I 
must be off. Good-bye, child—gor d-bye.’ , 
(Continued on page 14.) 
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ath hie Queen should’ 
oe _ refuse nothing 
dip Pairs Bee & that was asked, 


An 2 80 she bade the 
Nei aa stranger say what it 

was he wished. Then he 
begged that, if any cause arose which 
called for knightly aid, that the adventure 
might be intrusted to him. 

When the Queen had given her promise 
he stood quietly on one side, and did not 
try to mix with the other guests who were 
feasting at the splendid tables. Although 
he was so brave, he was very gentle and 
modest, and he had never yet proved his 
valour in fight, therefore he did not think 
himself worthy of a place among the 


“ There rode into the city a fair lady.” 


Tue Rep Cross Knicur. 
Right faithful true he was in deed and word. 
PART I.—THE COURT OF THE QUEEN. 


NCE upon a time, in the days when 
there were still such things as 
giants and dragons, there lived a great 
Queen. She reigned over a rich and 
beautiful country, and because she was 
good and noble every one loved her, and 
tried also to be good. Her court was 
the most splendid one in the world, for 
all her knights were brave and gallant, 
and each one thought only of what 
heroic things he could do, and how best 
he could serve his royal lady. 

The name of the Queen was Gloriana, 
and each of her twelve chief knights, in 
addition to his own name, was called 
after some virtue. Thus Sir Guyon 
was known as Temperance, Sir Artegall as 
Justice, Sir Calidore as Courtesy, and others 
were Friendship, Constancy, and so on. 

Every year the Queen held a great feast, 
which lasted twelve days. Once, on the first 
day of the feast, a stranger in poor clothes 
came to the court, and, falling before the 
Queen, begged a favour of her. It was knights who had already won for themselves honour 
always the custom at these feasts that the and renown. 


Arming the Knight. 
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Soon after this there rode into the city a fair lady 
on a white ass. Behind her came her servant, a 
dwarf, leading a war-like horse that bore the 
armour of a knight. The face of the lady was 
lovely, but it was very sorrowful. 

Making her way to the palace, she fell before 
Queen Gloriana, and implored her help. She 
said that her name was Una; she was the 
daughter of a king and queen who formerly ruled 
over a mighty country; but, many years ago, a 
huge dragon came and wasted all the land, and 
shut the king and queen up in a brazen castle, from 
which they might never come out. The Lady 
Una therefore besonght Queen Gloriana to grant 
her one of her knights to fight and kill this terrible 
dragon. 

Then the stranger sprang forward, and reminded 
the Queen of the promise she had given. At first 
she was unwilling to consent, for the Knight was 
young, and, moreover, he had no armour of his 
own to fight with. 

Then said the Lady Una to him, ‘ Will you 
wear the armour that I bring you, for unless you 
do you will never succeed in the enterprise, nor 
kill the horrible monster of Evil? The armour 
is not new, it is scratched and dinted with many 
a hard-fought battle, but if you wear it rightly no 


armour that ever was made will serve you so 
well.’ 

Then the stranger bade them bring the armour 
and put it on him, and Una said, ‘ Stand, therefore, 
having your loins girt about with truth, and 
having on the breast-plate of righteousness, and 
your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of 
peace; above all taking the shield of faith, where- 
with ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts 
of the wicked, and take the helmet of salvation and 
the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God’ 

And when the stranger had put off his own 
rough clothes and was clad in this armour, straight- 


way he seemed the goodliest man. in all that com- — 


pany, and the Lady Una was well pleased with her 
champion ; and, because of the red cross which he 
wore on his breast-plate and on his silver shield, 
henceforth he was known always as ‘the Red Cross 
Knight.’ But his real name was Holiness and the 
name of the lady for whom he was to do battle was 
Truth. 

So these two rode forth into the world together 
while a little way behind followed their faithfu} 
attendant, Prudence. And now you shall hear 
some of the adventures that befell the Red Cross 
Knight and his two companions. 

(Continued on page 21.) 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN IN ILLUSTRATION OF THE LoRD’S PRAYER. 


By Mrs. Moxesworin. I 


IV.—MEAVE'S PLAN. 
‘Thy Kingdom Come.’ 


=; HERE were only three 
of them: Fidelia, 
Meave, and Leonard. I 
do not know that they 
were peculiarly fanciful 
.. or imaginative children. 
V2 I have a theory that 
it is very few children 
who are not what most 
grown-up people would 
call ‘peculiarly fanciful 
and imaginative,’ but 
in nine cases out of ten 

ae no one but themselves 
knows anything about this ‘other side’ of child- 
world. And by degrees—in most, though not in 


all—the realities, as we think them, of life so crowd 
out the seeds of poetry, that by the time it could be 
expressed in words, the grown or growing-up 
children-that-were have come to feel ashamed of 
what was once more than half of everything to 
them. 

These children lived in the country, and their 
home, though delightful in many ways, was almost 
too lonely—lonelier than their parents would have 
chosen if the choosing had been altogether in their 
own hands. It was quite in the country, and the 
scenery in the neighbourhood was picturesque and 
striking. There were grand hills close by, and 
the ocean itself within a mile or two. A few small 
houses nestled round the larger one where the 


O’Brien family lived ; and though scarcely enough ~~ 
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to form a village, these dwellings, mostly cot- 
tages, lessened what would otherwise have been 
the very great solitude of the place. And 
one house, the most important of the group, 
would have been sadly missed by the Castle 
children, for in it lived an old uncle of their 
mother’s—next to their parents, their best and 
- kindest friend. 

The nearest church was a long way off—so far 
away, indeed, that at certain seasons of the year, or 
in very severe weather, it became impossible to get 
there, especially for the children, and during no 
part of the year could the journey—for a real 

journey it was—be managed again in the afternoon 
or evening. To Fidelia and Meave and their 
brother, however, this was no source of regret, 
for through this it came to pass that among the 
happiest times of their lives were the hours on 
Sundays which they spent with their Uncle 
Adrian. 

They always had tea with him on these oc- 
casions. In summer, they went to ‘The Cleft,’ as 
his house was called, about five o’clock, remaining 
there till seven or eight, when old Mr. Fitzgerald 
walked home with them to spend the rest of the 
evening with their father and mother; in winter he 
expected them about three, so that they could 
leave earlier, for when the weather was cold, 
the old man was too delicate to quit his own 
house. 


Fidelia was eleven, Meave nine, Leonard seven. 


They had scarcely ever, as I have said, had any 
play-fellows but each other—human play-fellows 
that is to say—for it would be very unfair to forget 
the constant companions of their rambles : Rory the 
retriever, and Tip, the brisk little wiry-haired 
terrier, not to speak of Shag, the rough, sure-footed 
pony, who sometimes drew their mother’s little 
pony-carriage, and sometimes ‘went walks,’ as 
Meave called it, with the children, if they were 
‘bound on along expedition, or had any picnicing 
in view. 

Meave was the leading spirit, though she was 
both younger and smaller than Fida. For Meave 
had a most busy brain, which was always at work 
on something or other. Fida was better at think- 
ing things over and preparing for difficulties, which 
was not Meave’s way at all. Once she took a thing 
into her head, she would hear of no objections to it, 
and her quick temper made it very hard for her ever 
to ‘give in.’ They were all strong and healthy ; 
indeed, it would scarcely have seemed possible for 
them to be otherwise, so invigorating and pure was 
the air they breathed, so natural and unconstrained 
their lives. 


But they had some troubles. Everybody has, 
though on the whole their share of them was small. 
The worst of their troubles were those they made 
for themselves, and this too is true of us all, is it 
not ? 

Meave's temper was hot and hasty, and so was 
Leonard’s. On the whole, I think the boy’s was 
more trying than the girl’s, for he was slower to 
forgive and slower to forget. He was, as a Tule, 
gentle and affectionate, and full of thought for 
others, young as he was, but he was what people 
call ‘an old-fashioned little boy,’ and he could not 
bear being interfered with. And the quarrelling 
between these two sometimes ran high. But for 
Fidelia it would have been still worse, though 
Sometimes, I am afraid, Fidelia did not act as 
peace-maker, 

It was a pity—ill-temper is always a pity, 
everywhere and at all times, and somehow it 
seemed particularly a pity in this beautiful place, 
where peace and harmony would have made all 
perfect. 

Meave was generally the most to blame, or, at 
least, the most of the blame generally fell to her 
share. I am afraid a good many quarrels would 
never have taken place but for her hastiness, and 
in some ways things were against her. The 
children’s nurse was an elderly woman, who had 
been nurse to their mother before them. She was 
devoted to the whole family, but her special de- 
votion was always for ‘the baby,’ and as Leonard’s 
nose had never been put out of joint by the arrival 
of any little new brother or sister, Norah’s baby he 
remained, and, therefore, her prime favourite. Do 
wrong, in her eyes, the boy could not. She would 
take his part through thick and thin, almost 
against the evidence of her own senses, so that it 
was really a wonder that he was not altogether 
spoilt. 

And next to him Norah favoured Fidelia. This 
was not correct, as according to the nurse’s own 
rule of caring most for the youngest, Meave should 
have certainly been number two in her affections. 
Bot long ago, when Leonard was only a very tiny 
baby, Meave had been very jealous of him, whereas 
Fidelia had nursed him ‘like a little mother,’ which 
had quite gained Nurse’s heart, and left her sister 
‘out in the cold.’ And there, as far as Norah was 
concerned, she had stayed ever since. Of course 
Norah cared for her as she cared for them all; 
if Meave was ill, she nursed her as devotedly 
as any one of the family. But still Meave was 
the black sheep of the little flock in Norah's 
opinion. 

(Continued on page 10.) 
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“THEY WERE BOUND ON A LONG EXPEDITION.’ 
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“LEONARD FLEW AT MEAVE, AND CAUGHT HOLD OF HER HAIR, 
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MEAVE’sS PLAN. 
(Continued from page 7.) 


VERY BODY knows how there 
come days and times when 
everything seems to go wrong. 
The very trifles that we would 

\ laugh off in happier moods 

grow into great troubles, 

one following so 
close upon another 

j, that we feel it is 

val ‘no use trying to be 

“sis patient and cheer- 

== ful—it rains when 

“= we want it to be 

fine; the walk we 

had planned is just 
the one somebody else does not want to take; 
every button seems bewitched, and flies off when 
we touch it; our bad luck follows us even to 
table, and we knock over our tea-cups and spill the 
salt. 

One Saturday in April turned ont for the 
O’Brien children one of these ‘ days of misfortunes.’ 
Meave had had a great ‘ planning’ fit that week, 
and Fidelia had thought it over and helped to ar- 
range it all. Mother had given leave, Father had 
promised the pony, Leonard had coaxed Norah into 
lending the nursery cups and saucers. The plan 
was, as you will have guessed, to have tea out of 
‘doors. 

It was to be the first expedition of the kind that 
year, and though April sounds early for such 
doings, the weather was extraordinarily summer- 
like. Up to bedtime on Friday it was really 
almost too hot, and the children went to sleep in 
first-rate spirits. They had chosen Saturday 
because it was their holiday; during the rest of 
‘the week they had lessons every morning from Mr. 
Banks, their father’s secretary, and a part of every 

_ afternoon was given to preparation for the next 
day, besides which, twice a week, the doctor's 
daughter, from the small town five miles off, came 
over to give the girls French and music lessons, 
which she was well able to do. So that on the 
whole, these small people worked enough to enjoy 
Saturdays when they came. 

But, alas! the fickle month proved true to her 
character. Perhaps April had a quarrel with her 
sister July for having borrowed her garments— 
however that may have been, I cannot say. I only 
know that Saturday morning broke cold and 
-cloudy ; the glimpse of summer was gone; and, in 


spite of standing at the window and trying to think 
they caught gleams of sunshine and blue sky, and 
running out every five minutes to feel that it was 
not raining, by eleven or twelve o'clock it became 
plain that it was, and that very decidedly. Not 
even April showers, but steady drizzle, as if in dis- 
oblizing regret for having been so bright and genial. 

Then everything, as I said, began to go wrong. 

Fida tried to make the best of it. 

‘I think it’s less worrying than if it kept raining 
and clearing up again,’ she said. ‘Then we 
should have gone on hoping and hoping, and 
teasing to know if we mightn’t go; and now we 
can settle down to an afternoon in the house.’ 

Meave turned upon her very sharply. 

‘You haven’t one bit of feeling, Fida,’ she 
exclaimed. ‘If you don’t care, you might at least 
be sorry for me. And you know I thought of it 
all, or mostly, to please you and Lenny. I shall 
never plan anything again—never—at least, not 
anything for either of you.’ 

Then, up sprang Master Leonard in hot indig- 
nation. How could Meave begin raging at him ? 
He hadn't said anything at all, and it was just 
because she couldn’t bear to see other people good 
and quiet when she was in one of her tempers. 
And Norah added fuel to the flames by coming in 
with her‘ Shame to you, Miss Meave, to scold the. 
poor child, sitting there as still as still with his 
stamps, like a sweet cherub as he is!’ 

But when Meave turned round in a fury, and 
rushing past her brother, knocked over his little 
table and scattered the stamps all over the floor, 
the ‘sweet cherub’ came out in anew light. He 
flew at Meave and canght hold of her hair, and a 
regular tussle came on. This brought Meave back 
to her senses somewhat. 


‘Let me go, Lenny !’ she said. ‘I'll pick up your — 


stamps. You know quite well I didn’t mean to 
throw them over. ; 
But Lenny was not to be so easily pacified. 
Luckily—or rather it might have been luckily— 
at that moment their mother came into the room. 


She was sorry for the children’s disappointment, and — 


had been trying to think of something that would 
make up to them for it. 

‘ Fida and Meave,’ she said, ‘I have found those 
old patchwork patterns I promised to look for—if 
you will come down to my room.’ . 

‘Oh, thank you, Mother,’ said Fida, jumping 
up. ‘ Meave, run quick and make your hair tidy ;’ 
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for she wanted to get Meave out of the room before 
their mother saw that there had been a quarrel. 

But a ‘contrary’ spirit had got possession of 
Meave. She turned round with a red face. 

‘No,’ she said, ‘ I’m not going to pretend like 
that. Fida and Lenny have been very unkind to 
me, Mother, just because I was so. unhappy, and— 
and ’ here she dissolved into tears. 

Then poor Mother, who was certainly not to 
blame, began to look worried and distressed. 

‘Really, Meave, your temper,’ she said. Ex- 
perience had taught her that Norah was not the 
best person to leave the child with in such circum- 
stances. ‘ Oome downstairs with me,’ she went on, 
‘both of you, and forget all about it.’ 

Meave could not disobey, and in one part of her 
heart she felt grateful to her mother, but a whisper 
from her sister of ‘ Really, Meave, you should be 
good when Mother's so kind,’ was rather ill-timed. 
Downstairs, in spite of the attractions of the patch- 
work, which, at another time, would have delighted 
her, nothing went right; her patches would come 
crooked, and at last, when their mother left them, 
as she thought, comfortably at work, Fidelia lost 
patience with Meave’s grumbling, and told her that 
she was a naughty, disagreeable, ill-tempered girl, 
and that everybody would be happier without her. 

That was the history of part of the day ; it ended 
in Fidelia’s work being spoilt by the upsetting an 
ink-bottle over it, which ink-bottle had been left, 
she declared, by Meave, and Meave declared by 
Fida herself, standing where it should not have been. 
Both sisters went to bed in tears, without coming 
down as usual to dessert. 

(Continued on page 22.) 


Buriep ALIVE. 


OES it, not seem as if we were sending mis- 

sionariés to every part of the globe? Surely 

there must be very few heathen left in the world! 

I wish I could say Yes to that. But listen to what 

Lieutenant Somerville tells us about the dwellers in 
the New Hebrides Islands :— 

‘When an old person becomes bedridden or a 
burden there, he is told quite simply that his or her 
burial will occur on such a day. Invitations to 
the funeral feast are then sent out, and, dead or not 
dead, on that date the unhappy person is buried.’ 

There are a great many dark corners of the 
earth still left, and all of us ought to try and help 
in some way to send missionaries to make the 
_ dwellers in them humane and Christians. Z. A. 


Instinct 1x A Basy BEAVER. 


VERY animal inherits a power of doing 
certain things without being taught; that 
is to say, they have what is called instinct. — 

A gentleman refused to believe in this instinct, 
so to convince him a Canadian friend bought a 
baby beaver from a hunter, and sent it to the gentle- 
man. 

The little beaver became a great pet in the 
house, but showed no signs of wanting to build a 
dam, until one day a leaky pail of water was put 
on the floor of the back kitchen. 

Though but a baby, the instinct now awoke in 
the beaver. ‘The minute he saw the water oozing 
out of a hole in the pail, he scampered into the 
yard, brought in a chip, and began building his 
dam. 

The gentleman was called, and watched the 
little fellow, very much astonished by all he saw. 
He gave orders to have the pail left where it was, 
and the industrious beaver kept at his work four 
weeks, when he had built a solid dam all round the 
pail. 


FISHER JACK. 


HE sky is stormy, and dull, and grey— 
Never a bit cares Jack ; 
Over the sands he takes his way, 
For the boats will soon be back. 
Though clouds may lower and waves roll high, 
And the wind blow fierce and free, 
Jack must be there, his fish to buy, 
When the boats come in from sea, 


Then, when at last he has got his load 
Of fine fresh fish to sell, 

He merrily tramps along the road 
To the town where the people dwell : 

The lazy folk, who are sleeping sound, 
With never a thought to spare 

For the boy who trudges his daily round 
To bring them such dainty fare. 


Ob, a cheery lad is Fisher Jack, 
With a brave young heart and true ; 
His smile is bright when the clouds are black, 
As when the skies are blue. 
With a pleasant word for every one, 
He merrily goes his way, 
And his heart is light when work is done 
At the close of his well-spent day. 
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“OVER THE SANDS HE TAKES HIS WAY.” 
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Tue Story or Davi. 
By H. L, Taytor. 


I.—Davip THE SHEPHERD. 


HEN God brought the Israelites out of 
Egypt, He told them that He had chosen 
them to be His own people. He would Himself 
be their King, and if they obeyed His laws He 
would bless them. Although they could not see 
Him, He would go before them in battle, and help 
them to conquer their enemies, and, under His care, 
they would become a great and prosperous nation. 

For about four hundred years the Israelites 
acknowledged God as their King, and received His 
blessing. They rebelled against Him many times, 
for they were still as wilful and careless as they 
had been during their long journey from Egypt to 
Canaan, but they always found God ready to for- 
give them when they repented of their sins, and 
asked for His pardon. One great captain succeeded 
another as judge or leader, and God made known 
His will to the priests and prophets, and until the 
days of Samuel the Israelites were contented with 
the government which God had appointed for them. 

Samuel was good and wise, and the people loved 
him ; but his sons were not like bim, and the elders, 
or chief men, did not know whom to choose in his 
place. No doubt, if they had waited patiently 
until Samuel died, God would have guided 
them in their choice of a new leader; but they 
were anxious to look into the future, and 
to provide a way for themselves out of the 
difficulties which they thought were coming upon 
them. So they came to Ramah, where Samuel 
lived, and said to him, ‘ Behold, thou art old, and 
thy sons walk not in thy ways; now make us a 
king to judge us, like all the nations.’ 

Samuel was grieved when he heard this; but 
God comforted him, and told him to anoint a man 
named Saul, who belonged to the tribe of Benjamin, 
to be king over Israel. Saul was young and brave 
and handsome, and for a time the people were de- 
lighted with their new ruler. But Saul did not 


really love God, and as he grew older, and began 
to feel settled in his high position, he cared less and 
less about Samuel, who was always ready to help 
and advise him, and instead of following God’s 
commands, he acted according to his own judgment 
in many things. 

At that time there lived in the city of Bethlehem 
a man named Jesse, of the tribe of Judah. He had 
eight sons, some of whom were soldiers in the King’s 
army, while the youngest, David, lived at home 
and took care of his father’s flocks. He was a 
bright and clever boy, and as he wandered amongst 
the hills and valleys with his sheep he loved to 
notice all that lay around him, and God filled his 
mind with beautiful thoughts about what he saw, 
so that, when he became a man, he wrote many 
poems, which will be read and loved as long as the 
world lasts. These poems are in the Bible and are 
called the Psalms of David. 

David was brave as well as clever, and he did 
not dream away his time and neglect his sheep. 
Sometimes wild beasts attacked the flocks, and 
then the young shepherd had to defend his charge. 
Once a lion came, and actually carried away a 
little helpless lamb; but David followed the fierce 
creature and rescued the lamb, and when the lion 
turned upon him, he fought with it and killed it. 
We are told also that he killed a bear amongst the 
hills, and it is very likely that these were only two 
out of many brave things which were done by 
David in his shepherd- dave. 

(Continued on page 27.) 


HENE’ER a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 


To higher levels rise. Lon@FELLow. 
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How to Reap. 


N recalli.g some instances of his childhood, 
Lord Macaulay once said, ‘When a boy, I 
began to reed very earnestly, but at the foot of every 
page 1 stopped, and obliged myself to give an 
account of what I had read on that page. At first 
T had to read it: three or four times before I got my 
mind firmly fixed; but now, after I have read a 
book through once, I can almost recite it from 
beginning to end.’ 


PETER THE PinGRim. 
(Continued from page 4.) 


CHAPTER II.—THE THING THAT 


%OTHING could 
happened better, 
Rankin 


have 
Mrs. 
was out for 
the day. The cage 
was safe. Loo clasped 
her hands in ecstasy; 
then with a right 

Ah, VY good will she flew 
a VW . round, put the place 
~ in apple - pie order, 

= >) tidied her own little 
Es person, and started off 
for school in excellent time. 

School was over, and Loo was back again in 
the neat little flat, with her heart beating still with 
that strange new excitement which had mace 
everything ecem so fresh and interesting to-day. 

Her special friends, Jessie and Rose Hobson, 
begged her to stop and have a game of play with 
them, but Loo refused in quite a rude voice. 

‘TI can’t be bothered,’ she said; ‘ Peter's a- coming 
back.’ 

‘As if that mattered!’ said Rose, in a pert 
voice. ‘You do make such a fuss about that Pete 
of youre, Loo. He have just had his fortnight's 
holiday in the country, and why should he spoil 
our sport to-day ? It do seem hard, that it do.’ 

Loo turned and faced Rose and Jessie. 

‘Look here,’ she said, her words coming slowly, 
and her white little face growing a trifle whiter. 
‘Peter needn't spoil your play—he ain't your 
brother. Go and play as much as you like, the 
two of you; I'm a-going home.’ 

There was a withering scorn in Loo’s words, 
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which made Jessie colour and Rose laugh. The 
Hobsons lived in the same block of buildings, but 
their flat was not a tidy one. Loo mounted the 
stairs with a lofty air, and let herself into her 
mother’s neat little home. She went straight to 
the seullery, took the clean cage from its place 
under the dresser, and placed it boldly on the 


_kitchen table; then she sat down opposite to it, 


and eyed it with deep interest while she munched 
her broken meat and bread. 

Loo was not particularly fond of children, but 
she had a passion for animals, All her passions 
were shared by Peter. He was a sort of gentle little 
echo of Loo, What would he buy with sixpence 
in the country ? Would it be a squirrel or a bird ? 
She had warned him to be sure and buy some- 
thing that could live in a cage. She thought 


that perhaps doves could be had for sixpence a-— 


piece in the country. 


She ardently huped that 


the little master of the beautiful new cage would 


be a ring-dove. 

The time of Peter's return was not quite certain, 
but Loo calculated that he might arrive at any 
moment now. The van which was sent to the 
railway etation to meet the children might put him 
down at the door of Pincher’s Buildings at any 
moment, and then his little step might be heard 
hammering eagerly up the stairs, and he might 
come in clasping his treasure in his arms. What a 
lot he would have to tell Loo, and Loo to tell him ! 
What excitement there would be in putting the 
darling animal into its cage. She earnestly 
hoped that he would come soon, for at two o'clock 
she had to go back to school. 

What sound was that? 


Surely, surely 


Loo flew to the door and opened it. Yes, yes, she 


was right; she ‘could not mistake it. That was 
the brisk, the dear, the eager little step—stronger 
and brisker, too, than when it went way ; a hurry- 
ing step, coming up fast—very fast. : 

‘Loo!’ called out Rose Hobson, ‘ here's Peter 

‘Yes, I’m back, Loo!’ called out Peter himself, 

And then a sunburnt, round face appeared, 
crowned by a battered old sailor hat, and under the 
face, clasped in two hands, was a huge nosegay of 
heather and honey-suckle, and bang, bang, bump- 
ing against the stairs, was the bundle in which 
Peter carried his clothes. 

Loo rushed down, picked up the bundle, squeezed 
Peter, flowers and all, to her heart, and dragged him 
and his belongings into the kitchen, slamming the 
door behind her. 

‘Where is it?’ she gasped. 
brought, Pete? Where is it 2’ 


‘What have you — 
“gidig’s 
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of voice. He really felt very important, just com- 
ing back fresh from the country. 

‘Why, it!’ panted Loo. ‘What I gave you 
sixpence to buy—what I saved up farthing by 
farthing to give you.. /t—where is it? That’s its 
house a-ready for it. Clean—nothing was ever 
cleaner. Joe Carter gave it to me yesterday, and I 


cleaned it beautiful this morning ; and Mother's out, . 


and she won’t mind when she sees it in its house 
But where is it, Pete ? where is it ?’ 

‘I know now, said Peter, sitting down and pant- 
ing. ‘You frightened me a bit just for a second, 
but I know now. Yes, of course. I bought it— 
it’s lovely. I bought it first thing when I went 
down to the country; I was so feared of spending 
the farthings. Mary Holland has it; I gave it to 
her to keep.’ 

‘Oh, why didn’t you bring it home?’ said Loo. 
“And the house ready and all. And ain’t it a 
beautiful house, Pete ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Peter, coming up and gazing in- 
tently at the cage; ‘it’s prime. The country’s 
prime, too, Louisa!’ he continued. ‘Primer nor 
here |’ 

He was a very old-fashioned child; no one else 
in all the world ever called Loo ‘ Louisa,’ but he 
did, now and then, when something moved him 
very much. He was moved now, and tears filled 
his big grey eyes. 

‘You want your dinner, said Loo, in her 

_ practical way. ‘Set right down, and look at the 
cage, and tell me what 7t’s like, and I'll fetch 
your dinner out of the oven. It’s a_ beautiful 
dinner, Bob—suet pudding with treacle. See, 
isn’t it piping hot? You eat it up, and tell me 
what it's like. I hope it’s a dove. I do pine 
for a dove!’ 

Loo seated herself on a three-legged stool. 
Her dark hair was all tumbled about her face. 
She looked from Peter to the cage, and from the 
cage to Peter. 

‘I pines for a dove,’ she repeated, with a sort 
of fierce emphasis. 

‘Well, it ain’t a dove,’ said Peter, ‘and it won’t 
want no perches.’ He laughed a little, and rocked 
himeelf from side to side, in the ecstasy of watch- 
ing Loo’s eager face. ‘ You guess what it is,’ 
‘he said, popping a piece of the suet pudding 
into his mouth as he spoke. 

% ‘Tt ain't a dove, and it won't want perches,’ 
said Loo. ‘It ain't a squir’l, perhaps ?’ 
‘No, it ain’t a squiz’l. Guess again!’ 
‘T-can’'t guess, Pete; I really can’t. Tell us— 
do tell us!’ 
‘Well, it’s a bunny, then,’ said Peter. ‘It's 


big and fat, and one side of it is black, and the 
other white, and it has hanging ears, and it eats 
& power.’ 

‘My word, a rabbit!’ exclaimed Loo. ‘I 


didn’t think you'd go for to buy a rabbit; they 


are messy sort of things.’ 

‘This ain’t; it’s beautiful. You see it wash 
its face. It sets straight up and washes it, and 
looks at you, and then sniffs about a bit, and 
then sets and washes again. Mary Holland has 
christened it “Paul Pry;” do you think it’s a 
good name for it, Loo ?’ 

‘No, I don't, said Loo, abruptly. ‘Mary 
Holland han’t a grain of sense in the whole of 
her. What has a rabbit got to do with a name 
like that ?’ 

‘You wait till you see it. It’s the cunningest 
bunny you ever set eyes on. It’s lovely and soft. 
It sets in my lap, and I stroke it and stroke it, 
and it’s more comforting nor nothing you ever 
felt. And then it sets up and washes itself; only 
it eats a power.’ 

Loo rose slowly to her feet. ‘I can’t think 
why you didn’t bring it back with you,’ she said,’ 
in a pettish voice. ‘It's bought now, and we must 
make the best of it, but “ Paul Pry” is a silly 
name for a rabbit, and if it eats a power, I don’t 
know what Mother willsay to it. Why didn’t you 
bring it along with you, Pete? Why did you 
leave it with Mary Holland ?’ 

‘She said she'd keep it for me, and that we could 
come and fetch it whenever we like.’ 

‘Well, we can't go now, for { must get back to 
school. I’m sorry you didn’t bring it along with 
you. 


Peter looked sad for a moment. ‘I’m sorry I 


‘didn’t,’ he said, in a regretful little voice. 


The tone of sadness smote instantly on Loo’s 
motherly-sisterly heart. ‘ Never mind, never mind,’ 
she said; ‘it will be prime fun fetching it when I 
come back from school. We'll run straight to the 
Hollands’, and bring it back with us. I guessed 
that Mary would be coming over you with her 
masterful ways, but J’m her match; there’s no fear 
of her keeping the bunny when I’m there!’ © 

‘No, not a bit of fear. You are wonderful and 
brave, Loo,’ said Peter, with a chuckle. 

‘Course ; how could I manage a mite like you 
if I wasn’t ?’ 

‘But Mary Holland says,’ interrupted Peter, a 
flush coming into his pretty, delicate little face, 
‘that I—I ought to learn : 

‘Don’t you tell me what she says. I'll punch 
her head if she comes interfering between you and 
me. There now, you've gone and worried your- 
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self, and you have lost the pretty colour you had 
when you came in. You sit quiet till I come back, 
Pete. You may look at the cage, and you may 
unpack your bundle if you please, and you may 
look out of the window; and I'll be back as soon 
after four as ever I can, and then we'll go and fetch 
the bunny. My word! I’m sorry you chose a 


Loo stared in some wonder. ‘I always lock you 
in,’ she said. She looked hard at Peter as she spoke. 
He seemed to have changed somehow. He had 
a new sort of sturdy, independent air. He got 
down from his chair, and stood facing her, his 
little legs rather far apart. Loo felt certain he was 
on the point of saying something about Mary 


! 
| 


“A sunburnt face appeared, crowned by a battered old hat.” 


bunny, for how we're to get food for a ram- 
pageous sort of thing like that is more than I can 
tell, but I suppose Joe Carter can help us.’ 

“Yes, yes,’ said Peter, clapping his hands. ‘ Oh, 
Loo! you wait until you see Paul Pry a-washing 
of himself! It'll melt you, Loo. You never saw 
anything more melting in your life.’ 

f ‘Well, I must be off now, said Loo. ‘ Good- 
ye. 

She had reached the door when Peter called 
after her, ‘I say, you're not going to lock me in?’ 


Holland. A fierce hatred to Mary swelled up in 
her heart. 

‘Do you think you can take care of yourself?’ 
she said, angrily. 

‘Of course I can. 
not a baby !’ 

‘Well, then, there’s the key; take care of it now 
you've got it. Don’t let nobody in, and expect me 
back when the clock’s gone ten minutes past four.’ 

Loo vanished, and Peter was alone. 

(Continued on page 17.) 
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I hate being locked in. 
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“ PLEASE, SIR, I'M FETCHING PAUL PRY HOME.” 


PETER THE PILGRIM. 
(Continued from page 16.) 


CHAPTER III.—A BRAVE SOLDIER. 


ETER clasped the big door-key in his hand, himself. ‘I love Loo better than all the world, 

and laughed gleefully. yes, better than all, all the world; but I’m not a 

‘Mary shan't twit me about Loo, he said to baby, and I won't be treated like a baby. Why 
D 
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I'm eight, I am, really, truly! I’ve been to the 
country, and I’ve picked flowers, and seen the 
doves, and the squir'ls, and the little field-mice ; 
and I’ve got a bunny of my own, a bunny that’s 
-called “Paul Pry,” and washes itself lovely. I 
had a birfday when I was away, and I’m eight. 
Loo forgets that. Now, let’s see: I’m a big boy, 
and I’m home again, and I’ve a bunny of my very, 
very own. Won't Loo love Paul Pry when she 
sees him! He's a darling; he’s the most com- 
forblest thing that any one ever had in their arms. 
He’s so soft and so warm, and when he sits up and 
washes his face it’s as good as a story. I wish I 
had brought him straight back with me. But 
Mary and me, we thought, maybe, Mother would 
bein. Mary said ’twas best for her to keep the 
bunny till Loo knew about it. And now I know 
that Loo is angry. She don’t say it, but I know 
it. Poor Loo! dear Loo! but she mustn’t treat 
meas a baby. I’m not a baby, I’m a boy, and 
boys shouldn’t be trod on by girls—no, that they 
shouldn’t. I’m eight; I’m a big boy. Tm glad 
I’ve got the key. Mary did laugh when she heard 
that Loo locked me in when she went out. Mary 
said, that I wouldn’t be brave enough to ask Loo 
not to lock me up, but I am—yes, I am; I’m a 
big boy, not a baby.’ 

Peter began to walk about the little kitchen in 
absolute content with himself. He threw back his 
head, and pretended that he was marching. “He 
even began to hum a hymn-tune which the children 
used to sing in the country. : 

‘Onward, Christian soldiers.’ He liked to think 
of himself as a Christian soldier. He strutted faster 
than ever, and puffed out his chest, and drew in his 
chin. He was a Cbristian soldier, and perhaps he 
was a pilgrim, too. Mary had read him a book 
while he was away. It was an old-fashioned book, 
with a musty cover, but it told a wonderful tale. 
Mary said that perhaps the tale was true. She 
wasn't quite sure, she only said ‘ perhaps.’ 

‘ Perhaps it’s true, Pete,’ she had said, looking 
into the little fellow’s face. 

But Peter knew no ‘ perhaps’ at all in the matter. 
The book was true; the story was a real story; 
the pilgrim was a real pilgrim. He had a burden 
on his back, and he looked for a gate which the 
book called the ‘ Wicket-gate,’ and there was a 
straight path on which he walked, and there was a 
' Mr. Interpreter and a Palace Beautiful, and by- 
and-by there was a Celestial City. As Peter listened 
to this story his heart beat high, and he made up 
his mind that some day he would go on a pilgrim- 
age for himself. 

It would be very nice and jolly to be a pilgrim, 


. 


and to ask Mr. Interpreter a lot of questions. Pete 
guessed that pilgrims were brave people, as brave 
as Christian soldiers. 
He began to sing the hymn again, beating 
martial time with his hands and feet as he did go. 
‘I wish Paul Pry were here to see me,’ he mur- — 
mured. ‘I’m a very fine soldier.’ 


‘ Onward, Christian soldiers, 
. Marching as to war, 


he sang out in his piping voice. 

‘I wish Paul Pry were here to see me,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘and Mary Holland, and Loo. Wouldn’t 
Loo be s’prised? “Onward, Christian soldiers.” 
Yes, I’m a soldier and a pilgrim ; there’s no baby 
about me.’ : 

He became tired presently of strutting and sing- 


ing to himself, and went back to the table to gaze 


at Paul Pry’s home. Then he looked at the 
key, which lay on the table beside the cage. ; 
his eyes wandered to the door. He put his smal? 
hand on the key and felt intensely satisfied—in 
short, quite master of the situation. 

Suddenly an idea darted into his little brain. 
He looked up at the clock, which ticked serenely 
on the wall over the little stove. The hands of 
the little clock pointed to a quarter to three. Loo 
had only been absent three-quarters of an hour; 
she would not be back for a long time yet—for a 
long, long, weary time. Peter yawned, sighed, 
and then a daring idea came to tempt him. 
It was really very dull being here all alone. There 
was not much fun in marching about and being a 
Christian soldier if no one saw him. Even if Pau} 
Pry were here it would be better than nothing. 


Yes, yes, that was the daring idea—that was 


the daring, delightful, delicious temptation. Why 
shouldn’t Paul Pry be here? Why should 
he wait for Loo? Why should he not go 
and fetch Paul Pry at once? He could do it, of 
course, for he had the key—he was the master 
of the house, and he could go in and out exactly as 
he pleased. Why should he not do it? How 
lovely, how delicious if, when Loo came back, Paul 


Pry were to sit in his new house, and wash his face, : 
and look at her! Peter could see inimagination the _ 


picture Loo would make when she saw this lovely 
and unexpected sight. How her black eyes would — 
dance ! how her lips would form themselves into 
round, round ‘Oh!’ How she would exclaim at la 
with a burst of delight, and fall on her knees before 
the cage and kiss Pete, and call Paul Pry the 
dearest, the sweetest animal that had ever lived! _ 

Peter’s little heart beat as he saw this pie 
His fortnight in the country had put a great « 


Then >. 
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of spirit into him. The gallant spirit which filled 
his breast must surely carry him safely through 
his little adventure. Yes, he would go at once 
and fetch the bunny home. 

He popped his sailor hat once more on the back 
of his curly head, and, going on tiptoe to the door, 
opened it. He held the key in his hand. When 
he had got to the outside of the door he shut it 


softly behind him and slipped the key into the lock, , 


and with some effort, and a good deal of colour 
coming into his cheeks, managed to lock it. The 
key was then put into his trousers pocket, and, 
feeling bigger and more important than ever, he 
went downstairs. 
Almost all the children were at school. 
Buildings seemed quite quiet and deserted. No 
one noticed Peter as he went downstairs. His 
colour came and went for a moment when he found 
himself in the street. ‘Then he turned resolutely in 
the direction where he believed Mary Holland to 
live. In addition to the delight of bringing back 
Paul Pry, this bold step of his would prove to Loo 
once for all what a very manly, independent sort of 
boy her brother had become. 
What Pete was doing would have been thought 
very little of at his age by many children in his 
class of life, but the boy had been sadly delicate from 
his birth, and had always been nursed, coddled, and 
fussed over, and, as it so happened, had never 
really gone out in London by himself. 
He was doing a braver thing, therefore, than he 
had any idea of, and certainly a more dangerous one. 
Mary Holland had been very kind to the little 
boy while he was in the country. She was a down- 
right, solid sort of girl; not at all like poor Loo, 
who was all impetuosity and fire, but a very good 
sort of girl in her way. She had thought Peter a 
great baby, and had made some efforts to induce 
him to become more manly, never guessing what an 
enemy she was making of Loo by interfering with 
him. Mary had helped Pete to choose Paul Pry, 
and had taken care of the little boy when they 
were in the country. She had brought the rabbit 
up to town in her arms, and had. taken it straight 
to her own poor home, which was.not nearly such 
a good home as Peter’s, but where she knew she 
could do pretty much as she pleased. 

~ Only one thing was clear in Peter's mind about 
Mary—she lived in Stuart Buildings. He had not 
an idea where Stuart Buildings were, but he had a 
kind of shady notion that if he walked down a long 
street where Loo and his mother used to market he 
would find Stuart Buildings. That name at least 
was rooted firmly in his little brain, for he had 
asked Mary so often to tell him Paul Pry’s address 


Pincher’s 


in order that he and Loo should know exactly 
where to come and fetch him. 

‘Stuart Buildings, Mary Holland would reply, 
‘4,T Stuart Buildings.’ Well, he was going there 
now. He walked quickly and bravely at first, for 
no one paid any attention to him. There were 
heaps of children about, and a shabbily-dressed 
little boy in a sailor suit was not at all a remark- 
able sight; but, when he had got half-way down 
the long street, and saw other streets branching out 
from it left and right, he became a good deal per- 
plexed, and for the first time almost wished he had 
not started off alone to fetch Paul Pry. 

He stood still at one crossing, undecided whether 
to go backward or forward. In this moment of 
indecision a woman with a big basket on her arm 
pushed roughly against him and knocked him down. 

Peter was no sooner down than he was picked up 
again. A tall, good-natured policeman had set 
him on his feet, and was brushing some of the dirt © 
from his trousers. 

‘Why, there, you have knocked a key out of 
your pocket,’ he said. 

‘Thank you, sir,’ replied Peter, who would not 
ery for the world, but who had a lump in his 
throat all the same. ‘ That’s the key of mother’s 
rooms, thank you, sir.’ 

‘Well, put it back into your pocket, and take care 
of it, little man,’ said the policeman. ‘And don’t 
stand staring about you in the street, or you may 
get knocked over a second time.’ 

‘ Please, sir,’ said Peter, raising his grey eyes and 
speaking with frank childishness, ‘l'm fetching 
Paul Pry home, but I don’t quite know the way 
to Stuart Buildings.’ 

‘Stuart Buildings,’ said the policeman. ‘ You're 
going quite out of your beat, my little fellow; here, 
come along with me, and I'll show them to you.’ 

He lowered a great hand as he spoke, and allowed 
Peter to clutch one of his fingers. 

They turned back up the street with its tempting 
shops, until at last the policeman stopped, and 
showed Peter an archway at the end of an alley. 

‘You go through that archway,’ he said, ‘and 
there’s Stuart Buildings. Now, be sure you don't 
drop your mother’s key a second time.’ 

(Continued on page 25.) 


Lucky NuMBERs. 
HE Siamese believe that there is luck in odd 
numbers. They insist on having an odd 
number of windows, rooms, and doors in their 
houses, and that all staircases must have an odd 
number of steps. 
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Find out in the Bible where these Birds are mentioned. 
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(Continued from page 6.) 
PART II.—THE WOOD OF ERROR. 


HE first adventure happened in this way. 
Scarcely had the Red Cross Knight and 
the Lady Una started on their journey when the 
sky suddenly became overcast, and a great storm of 
rain beat down upon the earth. Looking about for 
shelter, they saw, not far away, a shady grove, 
which seemed just what they wanted. The 
trees here had great spreading branches, which 
grow 80 thickly overhead that no light could 
pierce the covering of leaves. ‘Through this wood 
wide paths and alleys, well-trodden, led in all 
directions. It seemed a truly pleasant place, and a 
safe shelter against the tempest, so they entered 
in at once. 

At first, as they roamed along the winding paths 
they found nothing but pleasure. Deeper and 
deeper into the heart of the wood they went, hear- 
ing with joy the sweet singing of the birds, and 
filled with wonder to see so many different kinds of 
beautiful trees clustered in one spot. But by-and- 
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The Knight attacks Falsehood, 


by, when the storm was over and they wished to 
go forward on their journey, they found, to their 
sorrow, that they bad lost their way. It was im- 
possible to remember by which path they had come ; 
every way now seemed strange and unknown. Here 
and there they wandered, backwards and forwards ; 
there were so many turnings to be seen, so many 
paths, they knew not which to take to lead them 
out of the wood. 

In this perplexity, at last they determined to go 
etraight forward until they found some end, either 
in or out of the wood. Choosing for this purpose 
one of the broadest and most trodden paths, 
they come presently, in the thickest part of the 
wood, to a hollow cave. ‘Then the Red Cross 
Knight dismounted from his steed, and gave his 
spear to the dwarf to hold. 

‘Take heed,’ said the Lady Una, ‘lest you too 
rashly provoke mischief. This is a wild and un- 
known place, and peril is often without show. 
Hold back, therefore, till you know further if there 
is any danger hidden there.’ 

‘ Ah, lady!’ said the Knight, ‘it were shame to 
go backward for fear of a hidden danger. Virtue 
herself gives light to lead through any darkness.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Una; ‘but 1 know better than you 
the peril of this place, though now it is too late to 
bid you go back like acoward. Yet wisdom warns 
you to stay your steps, before you are forced to 
retreat. ‘This is the Wandering Wood, and that 
is the den of Error, a horrible monster, hated of all. 
Therefore. { advise you to be cautious.’ 

‘Fly, fly! this is no place for living men!’ 
cried timid Prudence 
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But the young Knight was full of eagerness and 
fiery courage, and nothing could stop him. Forth 
to the darksome hole he went, and looked in. His 
glittering armour made a little light, by which he 
could plainly see the ugly monster. Such a great, 
horrible thing it was, something like a snake, with 
a long tail twisted in knots, with stings all over it. 
And near this wicked big creature, whose other 
mame was Falsehood, there were a thousand little 
ones, all varying in shape, but every one bad and 
ugly; for you may be quite sure that wherever 
one of this horrible race is found, there will 
always be many others of the same family lurking 
near. 

When the light shone into the cave all the little 
creatures fled to hide themselves, and the big parent 
Falsehood rushed out of her den in terror, But 
when she saw the shining armour of the Knight 
she tried to turn back, for she hated light as her 
deadliest foe, and she was always accustomed to 
live in darkness, where she could neither see plainly 
nor be seen. 

When the Knight saw that she was trying to 
escape, he sprang after her as fierce as a lion, and 
then the great fight began. Though he strove 
valiantly, yet he was in sore peril, for suddenly the 
cunning creature flung her huge tail round and 
round him, so that he could stir neither hand nor 
foot. 

Then the Lady Una cried out, to encourage him, 
‘Now, now, Sir Knight, show what you are! Add 
faith unto your force, and be not faint! Kill her, 
or else she will surely kill you.’ 

With that, fresh strength and courage came to 
the Knight. Gathering all his force, he got one 
hand free, and gripped the creature by the throat 
with so much pain that she was soon compelled to 
loosen her wicked hold. Then, sceing that she 
could not hope to conquer in this way, she sud- 
denly tried to stifle the Knight by flinging over 
him a flood of poison. This made the Knight 
retreat a moment; then she called to her aid all the 
horrid little creeping and crawling monsters that he 
had seen before, and many others of the same kind 
or worse. These came swarming and buzzing 
round the Knight like a cloud of teasing gnats, and 
tormented and confused him with their feeble stings. 
Enraged at this fresh attack, he made up his mind 
to end the matter one way or another, and, rushing 
at his foe, he killed her with one stroke of his 
sword. 

' Then Lady Una, who, from a distance, had 
watched all that passed, came near in haste to greet 
his victory. 

‘Fair Knight,’ she said, ‘ born under happy star! 


You are well worthy of that armour in which this 

day you have won great glory, and proved your 

strength against a strong enemy. ‘This is your 

first battle. I pray that you will win many others 

in like manner.’ 
(Continued on page 35.) 


THe Swirt. 


THE Swift, says Canon Tristram, who is an ex- 

perienced observer, is the only bird which he 

has ever seen to outstrip an express train on the 

Great Northern Railway. This bird is evidently 
anxious not to belie its name! ; 


MEAVE’sS PLAN. 


(Continued from page 11.) 


OTH sisters woke up on Sunday 
morning feeling sad and 
ashamed, with still swollen 
eyes, and a sort of ache 
all over, in their hearts 
as well as in their heads. 

And it was Sunday— 
Uncle Adrian’s day— 

that was almost the 

worst of it. For who 

so quick as he to see 

the traces of anything 
wrong, and how often 
he had spoken to Meaye 
about not letting her hot temper get the mastery of 
her, and tempt her into saying and doing things she 
would never dream of when she was her better 
self. And to Fida, too: ‘What is the good of 
being patient up to a certain point, and then 
spoiling it all by a burst-out of irritation ?’ 
he would gay. Or, ‘Why cannot you put yourself 
more in poor Meave’s place, and feel sorry—really 
sorry for her, and say something soothing, not irri- 
tating, however wise and sensible. For wise and 
sensible things are sometimes very irritating.’ 

Yes, both little sisters felt very low at the 
thought of their visit to The Oleft that after- 
noon. 

‘And last Sunday we did so mean to try and 
not have any quarrels this week, and, till yester- 
day, we really seemed to be getting on better,’ said 
Fidelia. 
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‘Do you remember what Uncle was telling us 
—explaining about “ Thy Kingdom come?”’’ said 
Meave. ‘It sounded so beautiful. All about the 
different ways it may come—in our hearts as well 
as what will be afterwards, you know — like 
Heaven.’ 

‘I’m afraid my heart isn’t a bit like that,’ said 
Fida, with a sigh. 

‘It’s much better than mine, anyway,’ said 
Meave. ‘It quite frightens me to think of all the 
unkind, horrid feelings that come into mine, even 
though I do so mean to keep them out. But, oh, 
Fida,’ she went on, eagerly, as a new thought 
struck her, ‘ don’t you remember Uncle Adrian said 
he would give us astory to read to-day, a sort of a 
—what do you call it?—like the Pilgrim's 
Progress, you know !’ 

‘ An allegory,’ said Fidelia. 

“So perhaps he won't talk to us quite as much as 
usual, and perhaps we needn’t tell him about yester- 
day—at least, we might tell him afterwards. If I 
told him to-day, I’m afraid I’d begin to ery.’ 

“I wonder what the story’s about?’ said Fida. 
‘I'd like it to be about everybody getting quite 
good in this world. Heaven is so difficult to think 
about ; it seems too much for us. But, in a way, it 
is more possible to fancy how very nice it would be 
here, if this world was like what it is, only every- 
body good and kind.’ 

‘Yes,’ Meave agreed. ‘It would be lovely; and 
it’s not difficult to fancy it. You know sometimes, 
when it’s a bright, sunny morning, and everything 
seems nice, and you feel as if you loved everybody, 
and could never be cross again, it’s—it’s just too 
lovely.’ ; 

And the child’s pretty face grew sweeter and 
brighter, and her eyes shone as she spoke. Fidelia 
could not help leaning over towards Meave, and 
Kissing her fondly. Their two little beds were side 

by side. 
_ * J feel just now,’ she said, ‘as if I could never be 
vexed with you again.’ 

‘ And so do I to you,’ Meave agreed. ‘ And yet 
it isn’t a lovely sunny day, and we've a good deal 
to be unhappy about. Perhaps it’s because of being 
really sorry for yesterday that we're feeling like this 
to-day. I’m almost glad that it’s not a fine day; 
Im go tired, aren’t you, Fida? I don’t feel as if I 
wanted to go out or to do anything.’ 

Tt was certainly far from a fine day. It was 
April in one of her least cheerful moods, and all the 
summer feeling was gone. It was quite chilly. The 
wind came down the hillsides in sudden blasts, and 
in the distance one could hear the boom of the 
waves upon the rocks, showing that the sea was by 
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no means calm. And from time to time the rain 
fell in heavy, beating showers, hiding for the 
moment all sight of anything but itself, and 
giving a strange, chill feeling of desolation and 
confusion. 

‘I scarcely think we shall be able to go even as 
far as The Cleft,’ said Fidelia, as at that moment 
the wind and rain together came banging against 
the window as if they had been running a race as 
to which should get there first. ‘And to think 
how lovely it was last Sunday—really like mid- 
summer.’ 

‘It’s no good making plans that the weather has 
anything to do with,’ said Meave. ‘It may clear 
by afternoon.’ 

And at that moment a knock at the door, fol- 
lowed by Norah’s entrance, told them that it was 
time to jump up and dress if they did not want to 
be late for prayers, which they knew would vex their 
father, especially on Sunday morning. 

It went on blowing and raining all the morning, 
but, strange to say, Meave’s prophecy came true. 
The little girl knew how fitful and changeable is 
the weather in that part of the country, though a 
new-comer would have scarcely believed it possible 
that such a morning could have ended in the still, 
clear afternoon, which allowed the three children to 
set off for their Sunday’s visit about the usual 
hour. 

‘Doesn’t everything feel quiet and peaceful 
now ?’ she said, as they stopped for a moment on 
their way down the rocky footpath to look about 
them. Over to the west, the sun was slowly descend- 
ing, the soft rays reflected on the sea, whose ripples, 
to be seen even in the distance, told of some scarcely 
quieted disturbances. 

‘It’s like as if the world—everything, sea, sky, 
and all—had been in a temper and was sorry for it 
now,’ said Fidelia, and this idea made them all 
three look rather sober as they knocked at their 
uncle’s door and entered his cosy library. 

He greeted them as kindly as ever, and if he saw 
any conscious looks he took no notice of them. 

‘What a day it has been, my dears,’ he said. ‘I 
began to be half afraid you would not come. I 
should have been very sorry, for I have succeeded 
in getting the book I wanted for you, and when 
you have repeated what you have learnt for me, we 
shall have the story; for I have only got the loan 
of the book for a few days.’ 

The children’s faces brightened at this, They 
loved stories, and they did not get as many new 
ones as some do. They said their lessons carefully 
and correctly, and then sat in a little circle while the 
kind old man read aloud to them. It was a simple 
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story, a child’s dream of the coming of the King- 
dom which we all pray for so often and think of 
so seldom—that coming of the reign of peace and 
purity upon this very world, which Fidelia had 
been speaking of to Meave in the morning, as 
‘more possible’ to picture to ourselves than ‘ the 
things’ which eyes have not seen nor ears heard, in 
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to, now, here, in this present life of joys and sorrows, 
and efforts and failures. 

‘For, as dwellers in that Kingdom, as you may 
be even on earth,’ he said, ‘you will be, learning 
even more and more of its blessed laws. Even failures 
will teach, and disappointments encourage.’ 

The children listened, and in part, at least, they 
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‘DOESN'T EVERYTHING FEEL PEACEFUL NOW?’ SAID MEAVE,” 


the far Heaven we believe in, though no vision of 
its glory may in this life enter our hearts. And 
then their uncle went on, when he had finished the 
story, to explain maore clearly that it was but a 
dream, though a sweet and innocent one, and to 
impress upon his young hearers yet more earnestly 
than the week before, how the Divine Rule in each 
of our own individual hearts is the thing to pray for 
the most constantly, to welcome and yield ourselves 


understood. But the story was the most in their 
minds. It had taken a great hold upon their 
imagination, especially upon Meave’s. She was 
quiet and thoughtful, and though Uncle Adrian had 
judged it wiser to take no notice of her subdued 
manner, he felt sure that something more than 
usual had impressed the generally rather ‘ flighty ’ 
little girl. 
(Continued on page 29, 
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“*You[SHANT TOUCH HIM!’ SCREAMED PETER.” 


Peter THE PingRm. 
(Continued from page 19.) 
CHAPTER IV.—PAUL PRY IN THE LONDON STREETS. 


ortze was quite happy now. He ran gleefully under the archway, and found himself in a small» 
down the rather narrow alley, popped quickly court, with tall buildings all round. 
E ; 
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‘Stuart Buildings’ was written up in large 
characters outside the archway, but Peter saw no 
name inside the court, and felt more puzzled than 
ever how to find the Hollands. 

‘Stuart Buildings, 4.'T,’ he murmured to himself. 
Where in the world was 4. 'T'? 

A woman with a basket of newly washed clothes 
on her head was coming across the court. She 
saw Peter, but his appearance did not strike her as 
anything inthe least remarkable. At the best of 
times his sailor suit looked worn and common, and 
now it was muddy from his fall, and there was a 
streak of mud across his cheek and forehead as 
well. 

But if the woman took no notice of Peter, Peter 
gazed at her with careful attention. There are 
women who snub children and women who bless 
them. This stout, rather ungainly, middle-aged 
body, with her heavy basket of clothes poised on 
her head, seemed to Peter to belong to the latter 
order. 

He bounded towards her, and asked her an eager 
question. ~ 

‘Please, I’ve come for Paul Pry, and where 
is 4. T ?’ 

‘ Bless the child!’ exclaimed the woman, stopping 
and gazing down at the little fellow. ‘ You've 
come for Paul Pry, you say. You can’t mean that 
nasty, devouring, nibbling rabbit that Mary has 
brought back with her? Why, you ain’t—you 
surely ain’t little Pete Rankin, are you ?’ 

‘Yes, I am,’ said Peter, nodding brightly ; ¢ yes, 
I am.’ 

He felt himself a very distinguished little boy, 
and drew himself up to look as tall as possible. 

‘Well, now,, to think of it!’ said the woman. 
‘Why, I live at 4.T. I’m Mary’s mother; my 
name is Holland.’ 

‘Oh, how delighted I am!’ said Peter. 
tell me how to get to 4.'T, won’t you?’ 

‘I can’t go back with you, child, for I’ve to 
carry these clothes to Mrs. Podgers’ to be mangled. 
But you can’t mistake 4.'T. There’s the house just 
opposite, and you go up the stairs until you come 
to the third floor; then you'll see the letters 4. 'T 
painted in white on the door. I don’t think 
there's anybody in, for Mary’s gone to have a 
gossip with a neighbour, and the little ’uns are at 
school. But all you have to do is to turn the 
handle and walk in, and you'll find Paul Pry in a 
bandbox by the stove, and I'll be right glad if 
youll take him off, and out of my sight. He’s the 
most mischeevous beast I ever came across in my 
life, and has nibbled the toes out of Sandy’s Sun- 
day socks, and bit a great piece from the tail of 
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my dress just when my back was turned. Yon 
take him off with you, little man, and I'll tell 
Mary that you come and fetched him while she ~ 
was out. There, you can’t mistake the house— 
just opposite.’ 

The woman nodded emphatically, and Peter, 
without a moment’s hesitation, obeyed her direc- 
tions. He crossed the court and entered the oppo- 
site house, and went up to the third floor. There he’ 
saw the letter T and the figure 4 staring at him in 
white onthe dark green door. Still obeying in- 
structions, he turned the handle and went in. : 

His heart was swelling with anger, and that 
helped to keep his courage up. Mary’s mother, 
Mrs. Holland, had spoken very unkindly of Paul 
Pry. She had not been smitten with the charms 
of that animal. She had tied up the darling erea- 
ture in a bandbox, where he could not even wash 
his face in comfort. She was angry because Paul 
had bitten a hole in a stupid stocking. Oh, it was 
dreadful, dreadful! But brave Peter had come to 
the rescue, and Paul’s sufferings would be quickly — 
at an end. } 

Tt was not difficult for the little boy to find the 
bandbox, for the rabbit was making a rustling, in- 
dignant sound inside. In a moment Peter had un- 
tied the string, and out bounded Paul Pry. He 
hopped away a pace or two, and then sat up and 
washed himself. . 

‘Oh, the darling pet, he’s too sweet for anything,’ 
exclaimed Peter. ‘Oh, won’t Loo love him just! 
Come, Paul; come, Paul Pry! Come home with 
me, you pet!’ 

Peter held out his arms to Paul, but Paul was 
not anxious to be caught. He bounded round and 
round the kitchen, and in the chase which followed 
knocked down several things. At last, however, 
Peter secured his prize, and tucking him tightly — 
under one of his arms, went off in high delight and 
triumph. 

He forgot to shut Mrs. Holland’s door; he 
forgot everything in his joy at having secured his 
own pet, darling animal. "3 

Now, Paul was a strong, well-grown rabbit, and 
Peter was a rather weak little boy. 
not grateful to Peter, nor did he enjoy being 
squeezed up very tight in Peter’s arms. As soon as 
ever they got into the court, therefore, he began to — 
struggle to get free. Peter found him not only a 
heavy weight, but he also quickly discovered that it — 
was as much as ever he could do to hold him at — 
all. 

Squeezing the rabbit more tightly than ever, he 
managed to pass the archway, walk up the small 
alley, and find himself once again in the gay 
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thoroughfare, where ke had parted from the 
policeman. So far all was well. It is true that 
Peter's face was scarlet, and his sailor hat was 
knocked right back on his neck; but, alas! his 
difficulties were only beginning. 

Paul had been angry at being kept a close 
prisoner while he was in the court, but as soon as 
he got into the crowded street he became not only 
angry, but frightened. 
lived there were no sights like those which now 
met his terrified bunny eyes; only dear little 
holes, and comfortable, delicious. underground 
houses, and soft grass to right and left and 
everywhere. Even: then it was dreadful enough 
when any of those tall things on two legs appeared 
in sight; but now the whole place swarmed with 
things on two legs—things both large and small, 
things that rushed and ran and pushed and jolted. 

- ‘The situation was quite fearful enough to turn the 
brain of the wisest old patriarch rabbit in the 
peaceful rabbit village at. home. 

Peter held Paul tighter thanever. Paul struggled 
and struggled. 

The street was particularly lively at this moment, 
for troops of children were returning helter-skelter 
home from school. At last a group of them 
stopped to examine Peter and his prize. 

‘I say,’ exclaimed one, ‘ here’s a rum little cove.’ 

‘Oh, anda bunny! What a bunny! Give us 

_ a grip of your bunny, young ’un.’ 

‘No, you shan’t touch him! you shan’t touch 
him!’ screamed Peter, who became quite angry in his 
excitement avd alarm. ‘He's ever so frightened, 
poor, poor darling! and if you touch him, he'll get 
out of my arms. Ob, please, please don’t touch 
him.’ ; 


In the country where Paul” 


‘What a pretty little dear!’ cried another boy, 
in a taunting voice. ‘How long have you been 
away from your mammy, my love ?’ 

As he spoke he twicked the rabbit’s short tail 
viciously. 

This was enough. Paul Pry made a last des- 
perate effort. He was off! He was free! Free with 
a terrible freedom, but still free. He bounded off the 
footpath and into the middle of the road. A dray 
thundered up. Peter saw nothing but the danger to 
his favourite. With a piercing cry he rushed into 
the street. A girl’s voice shrieked to him to keep 
back; a man thundered something in his ears. 
What did he care for their words!) Paul Pry, his 
own precious pet animal, was in danger. In a 
moment those great horses must crush him; he 
might be dead, he might never more wash his 
face, Loo might never see him. She had given all 
her farthings—all—and they might be wasted. Of 
course Peter would catch him. He was a boy, a 
Christian soldier; what did he care about drays 
and big horses and shouting voices! Ah, he felt 
something soft! Was it Paul Pry? - No, it 
wasn’t soft, it was hard, it struck his head. He— 
what had happened ? ; 

‘Is there a policeman about?’ called a voice. 

‘Oh, Pete! oh, Pete! don’t say you are killed. Oh, 
won't a policeman come! Some one fetch a cab; 
let's take him to the hospital at once. Oh, yes, 
I’ve got the rabbit! The rabbit ain’t hurt a bit. 
Oh, little Pete! dear, brave, manly little Pete!’ 
_ The voice that spoke was Mary Holland's. She 
had followed Peter quickly when she found that the 
rabbit was gone, and it was her voice which had 
shrieked to him not to go under the dray-horse’s 
feet. (Continued on page 33.) 


THe Story or DaAvip. 
(Continued from page 13.) 


IJ.—Tuer Anorntine or Davin. 


W THILE David was still @ lad, the prophet . 


Samuel paid a visit to Bethlehem. He 
-eame to offer a sacrifice there, and he invited Jesse 
and -his sons to join with him in this act of 
worship. 

Saul had now been King for a long time, and 
the Israelites had found out that to be brave and 
wise and handsome is not enough. ‘The ruler ofa 
nation must also be good, or he will not govern his 
people well. Saul knew how to fight, and he was 
not afraid to lead his soldiers against their 
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enemies ; but he did not know how to rule his own 
heart, or to overcome the evil tempers which sprang 
up init. He loved to have his own way, and he 
would not obey God’s commands. He grew fierce 
and passionate, and sometimes he became quite 
mad, and tried to injure those about him. God is 
very merciful and patient, but when men are 
determined not to serve Him, He sometimes leaves 
them to themselves, and then they are miserable, as 
Saul was. 

Perhaps the people wished that they had not 
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asked for a king, and we may be sure that they 
hoped their next king would be a different kind of 
man. Saul had ason named Jonathan, who was 
good and gentle, but God did not see fit to place 
him upon his father’s throne. God’s ways are not 
like the ways of men, and on the quiet hills of 
Bethlehem He was teaching the young shepherd 
David to love and serve Him, and was preparing 
him to rule over His people Israel. 

Samuel knew that God had forsaken Saul, but he 
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seeth ; for man looketh on the outward appearance, 
but the Lord looketh on the heart.’ 

Then Samuel turned to the second son, and then 
to the third; but, even when he had seen all the 
seven young men, he had not found the one whom 
God had chosen. This was strange, and he asked 
Jesse if these were all the children he had. No 
one had thought of David. He was away with 
his sheep, and no doubt his father had not troubled 
to send for the boy to go with him to the sacrifice. 


“SAMUEL POURED THE HOLY OI, ON DAVID'S HEAD.” 


did not know who was to succeed him until he re- 
ceived a command to go to Bethlehem and anoint 
one of the sons of Jesse to be king instead of 
Saul. 

So he prepared the sacrifice, and one by one the 
sons of Jesse were presented to him by their father. 
The eldest, Eliab, was a tall and fine-looking man, 
and when Samuel saw him he thought, ‘ Surely 
the Lord’s anointed is before Him!’ But God 
could see into Eliab’s heart, and He knew that the 
proud young soldier would not make a good king. 
He said to Samuel, ‘The Lord seeth not as man 


But Samuel said, ‘Send and fetch him, for we 
will not sit down till he come hither. And when 
the lad came in, with his bright face all flashed 
with the fresh air, the Lord said to Samuel, ‘ Arise, 
anoint him, for this is he.’ 

Then Samuel rose up, and poured the holy oil 
upon David’s head, and the spirit of God entered 
into the young shepherd’s heart, and from that time 
he knew that he would one day have to give 
up his quiet life, and become the ruler of the 
nation. 

(Continued on page 44.) 
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Wining Hanps MAKE Ligut Work. 


RANNY is old, but she works with a will— 
There are two little hungry mouths to fill— 
And winter, she knows, will soon ke here, 
When days are chilly and coals are dear. 


Georgie and Jenny are young and gay ; 

When school is over they like to play, 

And they think to themselves, as you might too, 
What good can two little children do ? 


Woodman William met them one day 
(Who wants to work will soon find a way) ; 
‘I think your granny would like to see 
This famous bundle of faggots,’ said he. 


‘But you must carry it home, you know ; 
I’m much too busy myself to go; 

Take it or leave it—which you please— 
J have to fiuish cutting those trees.’ 


Not one moment to think they stood : 

‘ Take it to Granny ?’—of course they would! 
The faggots were heavy, what cared they ? 
With a right good will they hauled away. 


They tugged and they pulled with all their strength, 
And they got the big bundle home at length ; 
When they showed it to Granny with pride and glee, 
I don’t know which was most pleased of the three. 


MeEAveE’s Puan. 
(Continued from page 24.) 


HEY walked home by 
themselves, for the 
rain and damp had 
increased Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s rhetimatism, 
and he dared not 
venture out. And 
all the way up the 
path Meave scarcely 
spoke, though she 
was, as a rule, the 
most active and mis- 


chievous of the party. Yet she was not dull or 
vexed, for when Fida asked her what she was 
thinking of, she answered brightly, ‘It’s a plan I 
have in my head; it takes a good deal of thinking 
about, but I dare say I'll tell you and Lenny about 
it soon. It couldn’t be done without both of you 
joining.’ 

There was always something interesting and 
original about Meave’s ‘plans,’ even though they 
were not seldom quite impossible to carry out, and 
both Fidelia and Leonard waited rather im- 
patiently to hear what the new one was. They 
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had not very long to wait; that evening, while 
they were by themselves at one end of the great 
hall, where their mother was playing the organ, and 
their father beside her, turning over the pages of 
some of the strange old books, printed in heavy 
black type, which he loved so much, Meave un- 
folded her new scheme. 

“It’s that story,’ she began, ‘that story of the 
boy awaking one morning—or dreaming he did— 
to find everybody had become quite good, it’s that 
that’s put it in my head. Suppose we acted it ? 
I don’t mean exactly pretence acting; but you 
know, Fida, when we play at being things, we do 
get to feel as if we were them, rather. When we 
played at being French, and not able to speak 
English—wasn't it when you were Madame 
Elisabeth and I was the little Princess, and Lenny 
her brother ?—it did make it seem easier and more 
natural. to speak French. Now, supposing we 
settle to wake up and find everybody's got quite 
.good, don’t you think it might help us on to being 
good? You see we couldn't get angry with each 
other, for we'd keep remembering’ we couldn’t be 
unkind or cross.’ 

‘But supposing we felt really cross,’ said Fida, 
doubtfully. ‘You can’t think you're not if you 
know you are.’ 

‘You'd have to pretend you didn’t feel it ; and 
any way you could help speaking it or showing it, 
and then perhaps the feeling would go away,’ said 
Meave. 

‘And,’ said Fidelia,‘if Nurse happened to be really 
in a very sharp temper—she 7s sometimes, you 
know.’ 

‘Oh, that would be quite easy! The crosser she 
was, the kinder than usual we'd pretend she was. 
My goodness, wouldn't the be puzzled; she 
wouldn’t know what had come over us,’ said Meave, 
with a gleam of mischief in her eyes. 

‘It would be fun,’ said Leonard, solemnly, speak- 
ing for the first time. 

His words struck Fidelia. 

‘You're sure there'd be nothing naughty in it ?’ 
she said, anxiously. 

‘“Naughty,”’ repeated Meave. ‘How could 
there be? Why, though it would be a kind of 
acting, it would be trying, too ; we'd all have to try 
as much as ever we could to make it real. And 
you know it’s not wrong—it’s right—to speak 
gently even when we're feeling cross. It would 
only be something like that.’ 

Then they went into the details of the plan. 
They promised each other to try honestly to be as 
good as possible, and to be each, though silently, 
very strict with him or herself, 


For instance, 
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they were really to jump up the moment they were 
called, not to lie in bed and pretend they hadn't 
heard! But,withregard to others—Norahespecially, 
for she figured very prominently—they were to‘make 
believe very much,’ and, as Meave had said, the 
crosser she was, the kinder they were to imagine 
her. 
would be little difficulty, ‘ For you see,’ argued 
Meave, ‘ they are almost quite good already.’ 

‘ And Mr. Banks ?’ said Leonard. 

‘Oh, well, he’s not bad; only he’s always fancy- 
ing we are—me, at least,’ said Meave. ‘ He's got a 
suspicious mind ; but we must just settle that he 
hasn’t, that’s all.’ 

They grew so eager and excited to begin their 
strange experiment, that they said good-night and 
went off to bed the very moment their mother 
began ‘ Children, dears, I think , without any 
‘Oh, do let us stay’s, which usually greeted 
these warning words. They felt in such a hurry 
for it to be to-morrow morning ! 


‘And think of it well all night,’ was Meave’s 


last injunction, ‘so that you'll wake with it clear 
in your head. That’s what I always do about 
anything I want to remember first thing. Every 
time I wake in the night I remind myself of 
it.’ 

Unluckily—or should we say luckily ?—that 
Monday morning was one of Norah’s very cross- 
grained days. When she came to the girls’ room 
to awaken them, they knew it at once. 

‘ Now, young ladies,’ she began, ‘up with you; 
no dawdling, Miss Meave, or your father——’ 

But, before she had time to finish the sentence, 
Meave was out of bed. A glance at Fida was all 
she allowed herself, though she had it on her lips to 
say, ‘ You see, we are going to have to pretend very 
much.’ 

Yet, even with the ‘ plan’ so clear in her head, 
it took some resolution to turn to Norah and say, 
‘Thank you, Nurse, for reminding me about being 
quick.’ 

Norah stared. 


‘ None of your tricksies now, Miss Meave,’ and 


Fida almost spoilt the very beginning by bursting 
out in Meave’s defence, though the next moment she 
put it right by saying gently, ‘ You’re-in fan, Nurse, 
I’m sure. Meave really does want to be ready in 
good time.’ 

Nurse went off. There was not much fear of 
Lenny’s ‘ forgetting,’ and being put out while she 
helped him to dress, as great indeed must have been 
the provocation which could make Norah 
sharply to her precious boy. 

(Continued on page 38.) 


As far as their parents were concerned, there. 
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Aw Honest Country. 

N no European country, travellers tell us, is life 
and property so secure as in Finland. On a 
first visit, one stares to see parcels, trunks, and 
portmanteaux constantly, and safely, left in the 
public streets, without any one troubling to look 
after them. Out in the country districts very few 
people bar, bolt, or lock up their houses. Thefts 
are so rare, and robberies so infrequent, that girls 
and young women think nothing of driving alone 
in their carts fifty miles or more through dense 
forests, taking butter, cheese, and farm produce to 

market, returning home alone with the proceeds. 


Cocuy Tue Cock. 
A Trop Srory. 


KE, was such a queer old lumbering fellow, 
high on his legs, his great feet sprawling 
everywhere, his head stretched forward as thongh 
running away from his body, and his wide heedless 
steps bringing the great blundering bunch of 
feathers into collision pretty often with some other 
inmate of the fowl-yard. Yet Oochy was good- 
tempered and patient as a lamb. Lilian, his little 
mistress, had lots of pets, and loved to cosset and, if 
possible, to nurse them all. 

Several old hens and Cochy came in for a share 
of these attentions, and, whether they liked them 
or not, they certainly put up with these rather fussy 
expressions of affection with great forbearance. 

Oochy would lie still in almost any reasonable 
position Lilian chose, or even eat corn while 
stretched on his side. But, more wonderful still, 
he would submit to being wheeled about in a little 
wooden wheelbarrow that Lilian used for her 
garden tools and for carting away weeds from her 
border. It can scarcely be supposed that Oochy 
really enjoyed these rides, or that he submitted to 
them entirely from a good-natured wish to please 
his mistress. He had a habit, too, of starting up 
suddenly at unexpected moments and striding off 
on his great stilts of legs with his beak in the air, 
without so much as saying ‘Thank you’ for the 
drive, and therefore it is to be suspected that his 
submission was due partly to laziness and partly to 
fear—for, to tell the truth, Cochy, in spite of his 
length of limb, was not an active bird, and more- 
over, in spite of his bulk, was really the most 
shocking coward. In fact, the great cock was the 
laughing-stock of the fowl-yard, for he had not the 
spirit of a black-beetle, and a little pert bantam 
cock, as bright as a star, and with the courage of 


half-a-dozen lions, would race after the unfortunate 
Cocby and frighten him out of his wits. It was 
the funniest sight; and no doubt the Polish fowls, 
with their white top-knots, and the high game-hens, 
and the barn-door biddies, all looked on and 
langhed heartily as the big, awkward bird went 
shambling along in most ungainly fashion in un- 
seemly retreat before the tiny, little, gay upstart 
who, at the rate of a dozen steps to one long stride 
of Cochy’s, raced him up and down the yard in 
the most humiliating manner, and finally left him 
cowering in a corner, while he announced his own 
victory in a series of smart, jerky, impudent little 
crows, and the very widest possible flaps of his 
small, shining wings. 

As poor Cochy never could pluck up heart to 
defend himself, or to behave in the dignified way 
that became his size and position, we are afraid he 
led a somewhat harassed and anxious life, and we 
are sorry to add that he came at last to a bad end. 
Cochy met his death by his own act and deed, but 
a considerate jury would, we think, have returned 
a verdict of ‘ Accidental death,’ rather than one of 
‘Suicide’ The poor bird was found hanging by 
his neck, but clusters of elderberries just above gave 
a hint of the way in which the tragedy happened. 

Cochy, like the rest of the fowls, was very fond 
of elderberries, which grew abundantly by the 
brook close to the fence of the fowl-yard, and Cochy, 
having such a long neck, was able to reach a large 
share of the dainties. But there were plump berries 
beyond easy reach, and on these the unlucky bird 
had set his heart. So, standing on tip-toe of his 
great, lanky legs, he stripped the stems as far as 
he could, and then, by jumping up, contrived to 
pick a good many more. But alas! one rash jump 
too many cost him his life. He made a spring and 
caught the coveted berries, it is true, but on coming 
down again his own neck was caught in a fork of 
the rough plank fence, and held firmly there. The 
weight of his big body only served to wedge in his 
neck the tighter, and a very few struggles for free- 
dom must have ended poor Cochy’s career; for 
there he hung, when next we went into the yard, 
cold and dead. 

The Cochin-China cock did not leave a very 
illustrious memory behind him, for neither personal 
valour, nor mental or bodily activity were con- 
spicuous qualities in his character; but, if nobody 
sounded his praises, nobody, at all events, had a 
word to say against him ; for, if Cochy was not a 
hero, he at least was not a bully or a tease, and we 
fear that as much could hardly be said for his smart 
little neighbour, the bantam cock. 

Lucy Tartor. 
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“100K AT IT NOW, THE IMPERANCE OF IT!” 


PereR THE PILGRIM. 
(Continued from page 27.) 


CHAPTER V.—PAUL PRY AT HOME. 
HE weather had suddenly turned cold—not 
really cold, but cold for the time of year. The 


against the window-panes, and the wind whistled 
day was Sunday—a wet Sunday. The rain dashed 


through the key-hole of the door: 
Mary Holland sat in her mother’s little kitchen 
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elose to the stove. She had on her best frock, 
which was not a particularly tidy one, and the big 
rabbit, Paul Pry, munched a bit of lettuce in her lap. 

No one else was in the kitchen; Mary was alone. 
She had been half asleep. Now she started up, 
shook herself, uttered a little sigh, and looked round 
the room. Her eyes rested on the clock, which 
ticked on the mantelshelf; then she glanced at the 
rabbit, which had finished munching its lettuce, 
and was settling itself down to sleep. Mary’s 
square, firm little hand stroked down the soft fur 
gently fora moment. Then, with a quick change 
of attitude, she flung the creature on the floor. 

‘Hi! get into your basket,’ she said. ‘I hate 
you as much as I love you. If it wasn’t for you, 
Peter, little Peter would be : 

‘Oh, youre in, Mary! That's a good thing,’ 
cried her mother, who entered the kitchen at this 
moment. ‘ You might put the kettle on and give 
me acup of tea. I’m just wet through. I never 
knew such a wet day for the time of year—cold, 
too, and that windy!’ 

As Mrs. Holland spoke she removed a dripping 
wet cloak, which she hung up on a peg behind the 
door, and then, drawing a chair close to the stove, 
she held her damp boots close to the genial heat. 

‘Why, I do declare,’ she exclaimed suddenly, 
‘there’s that nibbling, rampageous 

‘Oh, don’t, Mother!’ began Mary, suddenly. 

‘Don’t, Mother? And why “don’t, Mother ?” 
Am I to have a great bouncing creature like that 
in these rooms, a-nibbling up all the green food it 
ean lay hold of, and eating the toes ‘out of the 
children’s stockings as well ?’ 

‘The rabbit belongs to poor little Peter, Mother, 
and he—he’s so ill.’ 

‘Well, child, I’m sorry enough for the poor little 
lad, but that doesn’t mean I’m to be eaten out of 
house and home by a great creature like that. Look 
at it now, the imperance of it! A-setting close up 
between me and the fire, and washing of its face!’ 

‘Paul Pry don’t mean no harm, Mother,’ said 
Mary. 

‘ Now listen to me, Mary. I’ve humoured you 
about that rabbit long enough. The rabbit ain’t 
your rabbit, and you ain’t to keep it another day. 
Back it shall go to the Rankins this very afternoon. 
You drink a cup of tea, and take it there; I can’t 
be bothered with it; no, not for another hour.’ 

‘Very well, Mother.’ 

Mary sighed. 

Mrs. Holland was a very. good-natured woman, 
but now and then, as the saying is, she put down 
her foot. 

When that broad foot of hers was put firmly 
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down, Mary and all the other little Hollands knew 


that they might waste words and tempers as much — 


as they pleased, but that nothing would make their 
mother change her mind. 
When tea was over now, therefore, the little girl 


put on her cloak and hat, and, picking up the 


rabbit, took it out without a word. 

In one way she was not sorry to do so; she was 
not sorry for any excuse to go and find out from 
Loo and Mrs, Rankin all about Peter. Loo, of 
course, would snub her furiously, but Mrs. Rankin 
might be good-natured; any how, she would hear 
the latest news of little Peter. 

Mary was a very plain, matter-of-fact sort of 
child; she was blessed with a great number of 
brothers and sisters of her own, and, although she 
loved them in a rough, good-humoured sort of way, 


she did not give them the sort of passionate adora- 


tion which she gave to pretty, delicate little Peter. 
Peter had been put in her care when they went to 
the country. He had managed to win her heart. 
He was a dreamy, imaginative sort of child, quite 
different from any other child Mary had ever come 
across; he had pretty fancies and bright thoughts 
and quaint conceits. It had amused Mary to listen 
to him. He had, in short, opened up a new world 
to her. There was something Somewhere, beyond — 


the dry routine of her life—something better, she 


ecarcely knew what; she seemed to read about it 
in Peter's dark grey eyes. She loved him as she 
had never loved anything else in all the world. 
Now that he was ill, and that his life was in 
danger, she thought of him day and night. 

Walking quickly, she soon reached Pincher’s 
Buildings. Paul Pry had no chance of escaping — 
out of Mary’s strong arms. 

She mounted the stairs, and knocked at the door 
of Mrs. Rankin’s neat little flat. 
after a moment's hesitation by Loo. 

‘Well, what do you want?’ asked Loo, in a 
fierce voice. 

‘I've brought the rabbit,’ said Mary. ‘Mother 
says she won't keep it, not another hour. She says 
it’s that troublesome and 

‘Who cares what she says? Give it tome. I’ve 
got its house ready for it. Here, give it to me.’ 

‘May I come in for a minute or two, Loo?’ 

‘T can’t keep you out; but I don’t want you, so 
you'd best know it.’ 

‘I’m sorry,’ said Mary. ‘But I'd be glad to 
sit down for a minute. I’ve wiped my feet, so ay. 
won't mess your clean floor. How's Pete, Loo 2 
‘TI dunno.’ : 

‘ But don’t you really ? Ain’t he any better 

‘I can't say nothing. Mother's gone 
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hospital. She'll be back by-and-by. You can ask 
her if you want to.’ 

‘Oh, Loo! may I stay till your mother comes 
back? How good of you!’ 

‘T ain’t good. I don’t want you to stay.’ 

‘But I may stay ?’ 

‘I suppose you wil! stay whether I like it or not. 
Here’s Paul Pry’s house; what do you think on it ?? 

‘I never saw nothing so lovely before in the 
whole course of my life,’ replied Mary. ‘ Let’s see 
him in it, Loo.’ 

Loo opened the door of the cage, the rabbit 
bounded in. He was very large for his house. He 
seemed to fill it up, and look like a giant rabbit in 
it. When he sat upright he nearly reached the 
roof. When he turned round he knocked himself 
against the sides. Loo placed the cage on the 
centre of the table in the pretty, spotless kitchen. 
She was delighted to have the rabbit, but, at the 
same time, she could scarcely bear the sight. She 
turned away with fierce tears in her eyes. She 
hoped Paul Pry would not begin to wash himself. 

Mary sat on the edge of a chair, a mingling of 
contentment and almost timidity on her face. She 
was very much obliged to Loo for allowing her to 
stay until Mys. Rankin came home. She felt very 
solemn, and almost happy. She would soon hear 
the very latest news of Peter, and now that Loo had 
taken possession of the rabbit a load was lifted 
from her mind. 

‘ Don’t he look beautiful in his house ?’ she said. 
‘He'll want heaps and heaps to eat, Loo, lots of 
green things and : 

‘I don’t want you to tell me,’ said Loo. 

Her little sallow face looked cross, her voice had 
almost the snarl of an angry dog in its tone. She 
turned and walked abruptly to one of the windows. 
From where Mary sat she could only see Loo’s 
At that moment, however, Mary was 
blessed with insight. She guessed why Loo was 
crosser than she had ever been before—why she 
cund it almost unbearable to be civil. 

‘We are both mis’ribble about the same thing,’ 
she said to hereelf. ‘I love Peter, and my heart’s 
fit to burst to think as he’s in danger, but Loo loves 
I'm sorry for 


Loo; I don’t mind her being cross.’ 

At that moment heavy, rather tired steps were 
heard on the stone stairs outside. Loo flew to the 
door, flung it open, and Mrs. Rankin came in. 
© Well,’ she said, with a sort of gasp for breath, 


for the stairs were steep at Pincher’s Buildings ; 


‘ well, he ain't a bit better—not a bit. Why, what- 


; ever's that on the table ?’ 


(Continued on page 45.) 


Tue Rep Cross Kyieur. 
(Continued from page 22.) 
PART III.—HOLINESS 18 DECEIVED BY HYPOORISY. 


FTER his victory over Falsehood, the Red 

Cross Knight again mounted his steed, and 

he and the Lady Una went on their way. Keeping 

carefully to one path, and turning neither to the 

right hand nor the left, at last they found themselves 
safely out of the Wood of Error. 

But now they were to fall into the power of a 
more dangerous and treacherous foe than even the 
hateful monster, Falsehood. 

They had travelled a long way, and met with no 
fresh adventure, when at last they chanced to meet 
in the road an old man. He looked very wise and 
good. He was dressed in a long black gown, like a 
hermit, and had bare feet anda grey beard; he hada 
book hanging from his belt, as was the custom with 
scholars in those days. He seemed very quiet and 
sad, and kept his eyes fixed on the ground, and all 
the time, as he went along, he seemed to be saying 
prayers, and lamenting over his own wickedness. 

When he saw the travellers he made a very 
humble salute to them. The Red Cross Knight 
returned the greeting with all courtesy, and asked 
him if he knew of any strange adventures that were 
then taking place. 

‘Ah, my dear son!’ said the hermit, ‘how should 
a simple old man, who lives in a lonely cell, and 
does nothing all day but sorrow for his own faults 
—how should such a man know any tidings of war 
or worldly trouble? It is not fitting for me to 
meddle with such matters. But, if indeed you de- 
sire to hear about danger and evil near at hand, L 
can tell you about a strange man who wastes all 
the surrounding country.’ 

‘That,’ said the Knight, ‘is what I chiefly ask 
about, and I will reward you well if you will guide 
me to the place where he dwells. For it is a dis- 
grace to knighthood that such a creature should be 
allowed to live so long.’ 

‘ His dwelling is far away from here, in the midst 
of a barren wilderness, answered the old man. 
‘No living person may ever pass it without great 
danger and difficulty.’ 

‘Now,’ said the Lady Una, ‘night is drawing 
near, and I know well that you are wearied with 
your former fight. Therefore, take rest, and with 
the new day begin new work.’ 

‘You have been well advised, Sir Knight,’ said 
the old man. ‘Day is now spent; therefore take 
up your abode with me for this night.’ 
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The travellers were well content to do this, so 
they went with the apparently good old man to 
his home. 

It was a little lowly hermitage, down in a dale 
by the side of a forest, far from the beaten track 
of travellers. A small chapel was built near, and 
close by a crystal stream gently welled forth from 
a never-failing fountain. 

Arrived at the house, they neither expected nor 
found any entertainment; but rest was what they 
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chiefly needed, and they were well satisfied, for the 
noblest mind is always the best contented. The 
old man had a good store of pleasing words, 
and knew well how to fit his talk to suit his 
visitors. The evening passed pleasantly, and then 
the hermit conducted his guests to the lodgings 
where they were to spend the night. 

But when they were safely asleep a horrid change 
came over the old man, for in reality he was not 
good at all, although he pretended to be so. His 
heart was full of hatred, malice, and deceit. He 
called himself Archimago, which means a ‘ Great 
Magician,’ but his real name was Hypocrisy. He 
knew that as long as Holiness and Truth kept to- 
gether, no great harm could come to either of them; 
so he determined to do everything in his power to 
separatethem. For this purpose he got out all his 
books of magic, and set to work to devise cunning 
schemes and spells. He was so clever and wily 
that he could deceive people much better and wiser 
than himself. He also had at his bidding many 
bad little spirits, who ran about and did his 
messages ; these he used to help his friends and 
frighten his enemies, and he had the power of 
making them take any shape he wished. 

Choosing out two of the worst of these, he sent 
one on a message to King Morpheus, who rules over 
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the Land of Sleep. He bade him bring back with 

him a bad, false dream, which Archimago then 

carried to the sleeping Knight. So cunningly did he 

contrive the matter, that when the Knight awoke 

, the next morning he never knew that it had only 

been a dream, but he believed that all the things 
he had seen in his sleep had really happened. 

In the meanwhile, Archimago dressed up the 
other bad spirit to look like Una, so that at a little 
distance it was impossible to tell any difference in 
the two figures. He knew that the only way to 
part Holiness and Truth was to make Holiness 
believe by some means that Truth was not as good 
as she appeared to be. He knew also that the Red 
Cross Knight would believe nothing against the 
Lady Una except what he saw with his own eyes. 

‘Therefore he laid his plans with the greatest care 
and guile. 

Now we shall see how he succeeded in his wicked 
endeavour. 

(Continued on page 51.) 
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HERE is no power of love so hard to get and 
keep as a kind voice,’ says Elihu Burri 
No power of love more mighty, he might hay 
added. A kind hand is but silent in its sympathy 
Rough perhaps in itself, it may yet do the work ¢ 
a soft touch. But there is no one thing that : ag 
loving heart so much needs as a sweet voice to tell 
what it means and feels. One must begin in youth, _ 
and be ever on the watch to get and keep a voice 
that shall speak at all times the thoughts of akind 
heart. How often in youth a harsh, sharp tone of — 
voice is acquired that stirs up ill-will and bitterness 
all through life ! os 
‘Watch your voice day by day, as a pearl of — 
great price,’ advises Burritt. ‘It will be worth — 
more to you in days to come than the best pearl 
hid in the sea. A kind voice is to the heart wi 
light is to the eye. It is a light that sings as: 
as shines.’ oa 


MEAVE’S 
(Continued from page 30.) 


—_#\ IDA and Meave spoke little to 
Lf each other while dressing. This 


was one of the details of Meave’s 
>> 


plan, as early morning is rather 

& quarrelsome time. But 

lis just as she was nearly 

“a ready, there came an im- 
LP’ <=; patient exclamation. 

‘Oh, Fida, my hair 
ribbon’s turn in two, and I haven’t another scrap. 
You took my new one and you prom——-’ Then 

_ she grew crimson. 

‘Here it is, dear. Thank you so much for lend- 
ing it me; it’s scarcely at all crushed,’ replied 
Fidelia, quickly, as if determined not to hear 
Meave’s reproaches. 

‘Thank you,’ said Meave, meckly enough, and 
with real gratitude to her sister for stopping her. 
But it had given her a start, and during breakfast 
she was very quiet,so much so, that Nurse eyed 
her suspiciously, with such a curious expression, 
that more than once Meave was on the point of 
bursting out laughing—on the point too of bursting 
out again in another way ; for Leonard did a very 
provoking thing. There was honey for breakfast, 
and honey was one of Leonard’s ‘weaknesses.’ 
He helped himself twice, without noticing that much 
less than he had had was left for his sisters. 
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‘You greedy boy,’ Meave was beginning, » 
she recollected herself. ‘Thank you, Lenny! 
her first exclamation had made her brother pus 
honey her way. Leonard looked up, astonishe 
her mildness. ad 

‘Oh, I say,’ he» began, as he remembered 
compact. ‘Nurse, did you ever know Me 
meek and gentle as she is this morning ?’ 

‘Leonard,’ exclaimed Fidelia, in a 
tone. : 

‘Leonard,’ cried Meave, ‘ if you dare——’” 

‘Now, Miss Meave, I won’t have you thre: 
ing Master Leonard. He's done nothing, 
saying no harm. I thought you'd be 
some trouble, seeing you so mocking-like t 
morning.’ 

This was too much. 

‘ Mocking-like,’ exclaimed Meave, ‘ 
been as nice to you, Norah, as could be, 
saw you were in a very——’ es 

‘Meave, Meave,’ Fida exclaimed, ‘. 
forgetting ? Norah, I do think you are 
fair to her, and—-—’ Fidelia stopped, 
Meave. Dear, dear, not an hour of the 
yet, and already such a break-down ! 
of the meal the children remained perfe 
not a very cheerful state of things, but 
were afraid to speak. - 
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After breakfast, they consoled themselves by 
saying that it was not easy to get into quite new 
ways all at once, and they resolved to begin again. 
Lesson hours were not so much to be dreaded 
as the nursery, for their tutor was calm and 
just, though strict. Of late, the children had 
had more of Norah than usual, for their mother 
had been suffering from the results of an accident 
the winter before when she was riding, and she 
was not allowed to get up till the middle of the 
day. 

After prayers, the two went straight to the 
schoolroom, all intent on their ‘plan’ again, for 
Leonard was ashamed of having so nearly spoken 
of it to Nurse, when he had promised not. 

Mr. Banks looked up. 

‘You are very punctual this morning,’ he said, 
pleasantly. ‘I think we shall have time to go 
through those unlucky declensions before we begin 
the regular work of the day.’ 

Meave’s face fell. The declensions had been the 
bane of her life of late. 

~ ‘T believe it’s just to catch me up, he’s doing it,’ 
she whispered to her sister. 

Oh, dear! Here she was attributing unkind 
motives, instead of believing Mr. Banks had some 
nice good reason for what he proposed. Fidelia did 
not seem to notice this slip. 

‘I don’t mind,’ she whispered back. 
them quite well.’ 

‘Selfish thing,’ murmured Meave, and Fidelia 
started. It was true, she had been selfish. 

-The declensions went very badly, and to make 
things worse, when the tutor’s back was turned for 
a moment, Leonard remarked that ‘ the plan didn’t 
do much good to lessons, any way.’ 

It did not seem so, certainly. At the end of the 
morning’s work, Mr. Banks told all three that they 
had been peculiarly inattentive, and if it happened 
again he must complain to their father. 

It would take too long to follow the history of 
the day—how it seemed perversely filled with 
irritation and contradiction ; how the children got 
into disgrace at luncheon through Meave’s officious- 
ness in going out of her way to be helpful, which 
ended in her spilling a sauce-boatful of gravy over 

her mother’s dress, and through Fidelia’s absence 
of mind, and Lenny’s mysterious refusal to eat 
some pudding which he was known to be fond of ; 
how the walk in the afternoon began in re- 
proaches and ended in quarrels, so that Meave 
rushed away from her brother and sister in one of 
her fits of angry yet miserable sobbing, vowing that 
it was no use trying to be good, and she would 


‘I know 


give it all up. 
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She ran a good way without noticing where, for 
they were down on the sands at the foot of the 
Castle rock when the explosion came. Suddenly 
looking up through her tears, she saw that she was 
close to the short path leading up to The Cleft, 
and there, in his little terraced garden, stood 
Uncle Adrian, beckoning to her. For the day 
was calm and bright, and he was able to be out 
again. 

That very morning Meave could not have 
believed she would ever tell any ‘ big’ person of her 
plan! But now it was not difficult for the old man 
to make her tell all, and bit by bit it came out, 
through sobs and tears, and confessions of the 
lamentable failure being ‘all her own fault.’ And 
perhaps no ‘ big’ person in the world could have 
understood as did Mr. Fitzgerald. 

He listened with full sympathy, and then he set 
to work to comfort her. To comfort her in the best 
way by pointing out her mistakes, and holding out 
hopes for the future. 

“You have learnt some valuable lessons, dear, by 
this fancy of yours. Perhaps you have never before 
quite felt how difficult self-mastery is, how constant 
temptation, how helpless we are.’ 

‘ But I did ask God to help me,’ sobbed Meave. 

‘Yes, dear, to help you in the way you had 
fancied out, not in His way. It is not His will 
that we should reach goodness except through much 
struggle and many failures, and no good can come 
of even fancying ways not in accordance with His. 
Yet I would not like you to forget all about your 
“plan.” Through it all to-day, have you not found 
that the habit of constant watchfulness over your- 
self, and almost more, the habit of thinking the best 
of other people’s conduct to you, would gradually 
become great helps ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Meave, brightening up, ‘ there really 
would have been much worse fusses in the nursery 
to-day if we hadn't fixed to think that Nurse meant 
to be kind. And—yes,I did keep back several 
cross things I was going to say, though it was 
awfully difficult,’ and she even smiled a little at the 
remembrance. 

‘Then, take that as encouragement, my darling,’ 
said Uncle Adrian. ‘Go on trying—and still 
praying for help—without any “fancying ” about 
it. And believing, believing firmly, my little 
Meave, that the Kingdom of God, that wenderful 
Reign “that cometh not with observetien,” 7s 
‘«within you,” however slow and struggling and 
almost invisible its triumph over evil may seem. 
And once submitted to its perfect rule, nothing else 
would matter. Even this world would itself be 
Heaven.’ 
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THe Liresoat TRIP. 


v T was a stormy autumn 
day; the great waves were 
tossing their white crests 
on a leaden- coloured sea, 
whilst a strong wind blew 
the surf in the faces 
: E of the crowd who 
— ——_ stood on the beach. 

The lifeboat was 
about to go out for 
the quarterly practice, and no weather would have 
prevented the good people of Mileham from wit- 
nessing the start; there they stood in the biting 
wind, waiting patiently for the great doors of the 
lifeboat house to open, and for the gay blue-and- 
white boat with her sturdy crew to slide swiftly 
down the steep beach into the water. 

There was, however, stir enough in the loft of 
the lifeboat house, where the crew were bustling 
about, collecting their sails and oars, putting on 
their cork belts, and doing the odds and ends that 
always seemed necessary at the trial trips, though, 
had the boat been summoned to a vessel in distress, 
the crew could and would have been ready for a 
start in less time than it takes to write this. 

‘Hallo!’ exclaimed the mate, as he came up the 
ladder, and stopped in front of the wide window of 
the loft. ‘ Look here, Evans! what's yonder craft 
rounding the point?’ 

Evans, a sturdy young fellow with a life-belt 
across his shoulder, looked earnestly in the direction 
indicated by the mate. 

‘She's the Seabird, he said; ‘but what those 
young gentlemen are thinking of, to take her out on 
a dirty day like this, beats me.’ And he shook his 
head and went on with his work. 

‘She’s but a fair-weather toy,’ said the mate, 
contemptuously, as he too turned away from the 
window, for the lifeboat was about to start, and 
he must be at his post. 

The great doors were thrown open, and, with a 
hearty cheer from the crowd, the lifeboat slipped 
into the sea. The next minute the sails were 
hoisted, and very soon she was out of sight. 

In four hours she returned: it was dusk, and 
but few people now stood on the once crowded 
beach; but one of these, more quick-sighted than 
the rest, exclaimed in an excited tone, ‘There is 
some one beyond the crew in the boat, I am certain 
of it!’ 

In a few minutes more, the young fellow’s words 
proved true; the keel of the lifeboat grated on 


the beach, and there, half-lying at the bottom 
of the boat, were the two young owners of the 
Seabird. 

‘They're coming round—they’ll do now,’ said 
Evans, as he helped to lift the young men from the 
boat; ‘but they’ve had a narrow shave.’ 

‘What of the Seabird ?’ asked a bystander. 

‘She’s done for—sunk over by the Goodwins, 
and but for us it would have gone badly with 
the young gentlemen. We only reached them just 
in time.’ 


‘Hurrah for the lifeboat and her crew!’ went up 


from the beach—by this time crowded once more, 
for every child of the village had rushed down to 
claim their right—as they considered it—of sitting 
in the lifeboat as it was drawn up by the pulleys 
into its house. 

‘Jump in! Jump in!’ exclaimed the .good- 
natured sailors, as they helped first one and then 
another little one to clamber into the boat; and not 


till every child had found a place was the word | 


given to ‘hoist up.’ 

‘Hurrah! hurrah!’ screamed the happy chil- 
dren, as, packed tight as herrin: s, they were 
drawn up the steep incline. ‘Hurrah for the 
lifeboat !’ 

And the elders cheered too not only for the 
lifeboat, but also for crew, who, fresh from the 
perils of the sea, could so heartily forget themselves 
and their brave actions, and think of nothing but 
amusing the little ones of the village. HE. A. B. 


A. Curnese MILuLioNArre. 


HE memory of Hou Qua, who died a few 
years ago, leaving at least 10,000,0002., is 

still greatly honoured in Canton. Once, when a 
Chinese firm failed, owing a large sum to foreigners, ' 
Hou Qua got up a subscription, heading the list 
with 200,0002., and paid the whole debt, saying 
that ‘Chinese credit must remain wuntarnished,’ 
This is the same man who, when Canton was 
threatened with bombardment unless 1,200,0007. 
was paid within forty-eight hours, headed the list 
with 200,0007. | ; 
‘I give,’ said he, ‘160,0007. as a thank-offering 
for the business prosperity I have had. I give 


20,000/. as the testimony of the fidelity of my son, 


and 20,0007. as a mark of the affection I bear 
wife.’ 


is 


$ 
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1668 


STORY runs that the first clock that in any 
way resembled those now in use was made by 
‘one Henry Vick in 1370 for Charles V. of France, 
who has been called ‘The Wise. Wise enough to 
recover from England most of our Edward the 
Third’s conquests in fair France, wise enough to do 
a good many other things to the undoubted benefit 
of his country. But, truth to tell, the wise King’s 
early education had been somewhat neglected, and, 
having a reputation for wisdom, he foolishly thought 
it essential that he should be supposed to possess 
‘book-learning as well. 
“Yes, the clock works well,’ said Charles; but 
you have got the figures on the dial wrong.’ 
‘Wherein, your Majesty?’ asked Vick, respectfully. 
‘The four should be four ones,’ replied the King, 
anxious, like a good many ignorant people, to find 
fault with what he did not understand. 
‘Your Majesty is mistaken,’ faltered Vick. 
‘I am never wrong!’ thundered the King. 
‘Take it away and correct it at once!’ 
Corrected it was! And, the tradition having 
been faithfully followed, from that day to this four 
o'clock on a watch or clock dial has been IIII. 
instead of LY. 


CALLED TO THE [F'RONT. 


HAT are you going to be when you grow 
up, Jack ?’ 
‘ A soldier!’ 
* And you, Fred ?’ 
‘Well, a sailor, I think!’ 
‘ And you, George?’ 
‘ Oh, a lawyer, like father !’ 
“And you, Charlie ?’ 
‘A missionary, I hope !’ 
There was dead silence among the little group 
of chattering boys, then one said, rather scornfully, 
‘A missionary! Where's the fun of that ?’ 
_ A missionary seemed a dull sort of person to 
those young lads. They knew nothing about a 
_missionary’s life or aim, but they had seen his 
picture in an old magazine. A man in black 
clothes and a tall Sunday hat, no matter what the 
country or climate, preaching always to black men. 
Where was the fun of that? Charlie could not 
answer the question; he was no preacher, poor 
little chap. But down in his inmost heart of hearts 
he knew there was what the boys call ‘fun’ in the 


life he longed for. 


For what is fun but working hard for something 
which cheers and inspirits you? The boys allowed 
there was fun in the soldier’s life, and in the 
sailor's—yes, even in the lawyer's, worrying out 
strange cases, clearing innocent men, convicting 
guilty ones. George had lots of funny stories to 
tell about his father’s doings. 

But a missionary! Oh, there was an end of the 
matter. No use talking to Charlie any more about 
his prospects; they saw him in the tall hat and 
black clothes already, and put him down as a 
fellow entirely devoid of spirit. 

This little scene took place some years ago, I 
think boys are wiser now, perhaps; but still I do 
not think they know very much about mis- 
sionaries, and many still believe that they pass their 
lives as they see them every now and then in 
England, in the pulpit or at the missionary meet- 
ing. How can they follow them to the disma} 
swamps, or the icy region, where their work lies ? 
How can they guess at the perils by sea and land 
which they encounter, miles and miles away from 
their native land ? 

Now and again all England is thrilled by the 
cruel murder of a good missionary, such as Bishop 
Patteson or Bishop Hannington, and then, in the 
public papers, or in books, the boys (and girls too, 
for they are not much wiser than the boys) read 
thrilling details of their busy lives, and think, 
‘Why, there is something, then, in a missionary ~ 
life—some stir, some fighting, some possibility of 
doing heroic deeds !’ 

And then the boys and girls go back to their 
schools and their playgrounds, and forget all about 
the matter—excepting, perhaps, Charlie and his 
sort, who treasure up the remembrance of the hero 
of the mission-field, and resolve more firmly than 
ever to follow in his steps. 

But this ignorance of the mission world and mis- 
sion work ought not to be, and therefore it is in- 
tended, from time to time, to bring before the 
readers of Sunday notices of the lives of good men 
and true, who have struggled and fought on the 
mission-field as bravely as men ever did at Waterloo 
or Inkermann. 

There will be no lack of stir and incident in such 
lives, it is certain, and, to bring the matter more 
closely home to our readers, we shall choose to 
begin with the story of a quiet English gentleman 
who, probably, as a boy, mixed with just such lads 
as Jack, and Fred, and George, and yet who, in 
his full strength and manhood, felt he was doing 
the best for himself and his fellows by offering him- 
self as a soldier in the great mission army. 

(Continued on page 91.) 
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Tue Story or DaAvip. 
(Continued from page 28.) 


III.—Davip axnp THE GraANT. 


HE people of Israel had not even yet con- 
quered all the nations of Canaan. The 
Philistines still held the strip of country on the 
coast of the Mediterranean Sea, and they loved 
to attack the Israelites who lived nearest to them, 
and to carry off their cattle and their stores of 
corn. During David's shepherd-life, these invading 
bands gave King Saul much trouble, and as 
three of Jesse’s sons were in the Hebrew army, 
no doubt the boy often heard stories of fighting 
and adventures among the hills and valleys, and 
perhaps he wondered whether he would ever be 
sent to take his place among the brave defenders 
of his country. 


two armies. Just as David arrived, the soldiers 
were preparing to fight, and the lad hurried to 
the front, that he might speak to his brothers. 
As he stood with them he saw, on the opposite 
side of the valley, a man advancing, whose presence 
seemed to fill the Hebrew soldiers with terror. He 
was very tall and strong-looking, and he was 
clothed in armour from head to foot. He carried 
a huge spear, and another man, bearing a shield, 
walked before him. This giant was named Goliath, 
and for many days past he had defied the army 
of God’s people, telling the Hebrews that, if they 
would send their bravest soldier to fight with him, 
he would be satisfied, and whichever of them sub- 
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GOLIATH DEFIES THE ARMIES OF ISRAEL, 


At last the time came for him to show his 
courage. The Philistines had encamped above 
the valley of Elah, a wady three miles long, 
through which the waters ran wildly enough in 
winter-time, but which would be dry in summer. 
Jesse knew that his sons had gone out with Saul 
to oppose these enemies, and as the camp was 
only about fourteen miles from Bethlehem, he 
desired David to take a present of cheese and 
parched corn and bread, and pay a visit to his 
brothers, and bring news of them and of the army. 

No doubt this pleased David very much. He 
would be as delighted as any other boy to have 
the chance of seeing the soldiers and their tents. 
The Philistines were encamped on the hills to the 
south of the valley, and Saul’s camp was on the 
north, with the deep wady lying between the 


dued the other, that man’s nation should be con- 
sidered conquerors. But although King Saul 
offered a very great reward to any one who would 
kill the giant, not even the most valiant man in the 
camp dared to go out and fight with him. 

David soon heard all about the giant, and when 
the soldiers heard that the shepherd-boy did not 
seem at all afraid of this terrible Philistine, they 
told the King, and Saul sent for him. And the 
King spoke kindly to David, and when the boy 
said that God would help him, and that he was 
quite ready to fight the giant, Saul told him that 
he might go. 

What a strange scene it was! The wide yalley, 
with the hills on either side, covered with soldiers, 
and, a little in advance of each army, the 
two champions: Goliath, the giant, in his glit. 
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DAVID SLAYS GOLIATH, 


tering armour, and David, the shepherd, in his 
simple peasant dress, with no weapon but his staff 
and a sling. David went down into the valley, 
and, as he crossed the torrent-bed in order to reach 
the slope on which his enemy stood, he took five 
smooth stones, and placed them in his scrip, or 
shepherd’s bag. When Goliath saw him, he 
laughed at him and mocked him for his youth; 
but David answered bravely that he came in the 
name of the Lord, and that with God’s help he 
would kill the man who had dared to defy the 
armies of Israel. 

And, as the soldiers looked on in wonder, the 


lad slipped a stone into his sling, and, before the 
giant could do anything to defend himself, David 
flung the stone with all his strength, and it struck 
Goliath on the forehead, so that he was stunned 
and fell to the ground: Then David ran to him 
and stood upon his body, and, drawing Goliath’s 
own sword from its sheath, he cut off the giant’s 
head, and turned back again to cross the valley, 
carrying the head of his enemy in his hand. Then 
the Philistines fled away, and the Hebrew soldiers 
followed them, and drove them back into their own 
country. 
(Continued on page 63.) 
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Peter THE PILGRIM. 
(Continued from page 35.) 


CHAPTER VI.—PAUL PRY GOES VISITING. 


H, never mind now, Mother,’ said Loo. ‘It’s 
only—only —the—the rabbit.’ 

‘What rabbit, child? My, how those stairs do 
take the breath out of a body |’ 

‘The—the rabbit—Paul Pry; Peter’s rabbit. 
Do goon and tell us all about him. Don’t mind 
that rabbit for the present.’ 

‘ You're so fierce, Loo,’ said Mrs. Rankin, with a 
sigh, ‘and fierceness never mended matters yet as 
far as I can teJ]l. Oh, is that you, Mary Holland ? 
I didn’t see you at first. How are you, my dear, 
and how’s your mother ?’ 

‘If you answer, Mary Holland, I'll push you 


out of the door,’ said Loo. ‘Now then, Mother, 
not another word on any subject but the one. 
How’s Peter ?’ 

‘No better, child.’ 

Loo went down on her knees in front of her 
mother. She clutched Mrs. Rankin’s hands in her 
own thin, wiry little fingers. When Mrs. Rankin 
said that Peter was no better, she tightened her grip. 

‘Ain’t he a bit better?’ she continued. ‘ Not the 
least little bit? It’s nearly a week to-day.’ 

‘No, he ain’t better, Loo, and you must bear it 
patient, and not go off in your terrible tantrums. 
The child ain’t better, and the doctors and nurses 
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don’t think well on him. He looks queer and 
white. He didn’t know me when I went first to-day.’ 

‘Not know you, Mother?’ Loo had never in 
her wildest moments imagined illness like this. 

‘No, he didn’t, but he talked a lot. I don't 
know where he got the nonsense that his head was 
full of. He talked of soldiers and marching, and of 
pilgrims and pilgrimages, and the Wicked Gate— 
whatever place in the world he meant. He was 
real mad to find it, anyhow, and he asked a 
man he called Mr. Interpreter to show it to him. 
My word! I never heard such nonsense out of a 
babe’s lips afore, and Whatever is the matter, 
Mary Holland? ‘Are you going off into a tantrum, 
too ?’ 

‘No, I ain't,’ said Mary, in her stolid voice, ‘ but 
I can explain about that. It’s the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.’ 

‘Sakes! whatever do you mean, child ?’ 

‘Oh, it’s a book we was reading in the country. 
Don’t you know it, ma’am? It’s real beautifal. 
It’s all about Christian, and he hada bundle of 
sins on his back as big as Oh, you must 
know it, Mrs. Rankin, ma’am, and you must 
know it, Loo! The woman in the cottage where 
we lived had it, and I used to read it to Peter, and 
Peter was mighty took up with it. He used to 
explain it to me; he seemed to be able to see right 
into it, and he'd say wonderful, beautiful things 
about it. He'd say, with his eyes a-shining, “ Let's 
go, Mary, let's go—let’s find the Wicket Gate.”’ 

‘And a mighty bad sort of gate it would be 
when it was found,’ said Mrs. Rankin, rising sud- 
denly. ‘The Wicked Gate, indeed! What sort 
of book is that to encourage poor children to go 
in for wickedness? Ain't they full enough of it 
as it is? No, I never heard tell on the book, 
never; and I’m very little obliged to you, Mary 
Holland, for filling that innocent child’s head with 
nonsense.’ 

‘It wasn’t nonsense, it was beautiful; you don’t 
understand,’ said Mary. . 

‘Well, maybe you'll be going back to your 
mother now. I have a deal to think on, and can’t 
stand no worrits.’ 

Mary moved unwillingly towards the door; her 
face looked very gloomy, her heart ached badly ; 
she loved Peter so very much, but it seemed she had 
no right to love him. 

Just as she reached the door Mrs. Rankin 
called after her. ‘I was near forgetting,’ she said ; 
‘I've a message for you, child. ‘Jest afore I 
went away Peter seemed to turn quite collected 
and sensible, and he said,'said he, “ Mother, is that 
you?” 


‘Yes, to be sure it is, sonny,” said I. 

‘“ Mother,” he says, “stoop down.” 

‘So I stooped down and kissed him; his little 
lips were like fire. 

‘“ Oh, Mother,” he said, “ I want Paul Pry.” to 

‘T looked up at the nurse when he said that. 3 

‘“ He’s wandering again, for certain,’ I said jo 
her. 

‘“Oh, no, he ain't,” she says; “ he’s often like 
that.” 

‘*T want Paul Pry, Mother,” said Peter. 

‘“ Very well, pet,” I said, to humour him, though 
I didn’t know from Adam what the poor child was 
driving at. 

“« And I want Loo, Mother; I want Loo.’ 

Loo gave a fierce start when her mother said 
that. 

‘“« Tell Loo to come to me,” he said, “ and let 
her bring Paul Pry. And tell Mary Holland to 
come, for she knows all about the Wicked Gate, 
and maybe she has seen Mr. Interpreter. I want 


, Paul Pry, and I want Loo, and I want Mary 


Holland. I’m a soldier, I’m marching as to war. 
I want Paul Pry, and—and Mr. Interpreter.” 

‘Well, it was all a muddle,’ continued Mrs. 
Rankin, rising suddenly, and wiping the tears from 
her eyes ; ‘but the nurse said there was some sort 
of sense at the back of it, and that the child had 
best be humoured. You'd better go right away to 
the hospital, girls—there’s time enough; but what 
on earth he means by Paul Pry and that other 
rubbidge is past my understanding.’ ; 

‘Here’s Paul Pry, Mother!’ said Loo. She 
walked straight to the table, and straight to the 
cage, where the large rabbit sat upright. 

‘That horrid creature!’ exclaimed Mrs. Ran- 
kin. ‘I hates rabbits more than anything almost.” 

‘It’s the way with ‘all mothers,’ said Mary, — 
with adeepsigh. ‘My mother can stand anything _ 
almost, but she can’t abide a poor bunny.’ ee 

‘Well, this is Paul Pry,’ said Loo. ‘If we're 
to go, we'd better go. Are you ready, Mary ?’ . 

‘Yes, I’m ready, Loo. Shall I carry the cage 
for you ?’ 

‘No; don’t touch nor meddle with it.” _ ey 

‘Loo, you ain’t never going to take thas 
horrid animal into the hospital?’ called out Mrs. — 
Rankin. “ oe 
‘He’s Paul Pry; Peter wants him,’ called ous 
Loo. ‘Come on, Mary.’ o¢ 

The two girls went downstairs. ' 
the cage. The rain had now ceased, and there was 
a gleam of sunshine in the sky. Loo walked — 
steadily on in front; she was past all words. M 
plodded patiently behind her. Notwithstandin, 
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yo’s rudeness and misery, Mary felt quite up- 

fted out of her ordinary life. No matter anything 
now, no matter any rudeness, any rough words. 
Peter loved her; he loved her well enough to send 
for her when he was ill, very ill, with his life in 
danger. Darling Peter! He coupled her name with 
~Loo’s; he sent for them both. Even though 
Loo hated her, they were both going together to 
Peter. : 

‘Look here, Loo,’ said Mary, speaking suddenly 
in her shrill tones to the little figure who marched 
steadily on in front. 

‘Yes,’ said Loo; ‘ what is it?’ 
walked on. 

‘What will you do with Paul Pry, Loo? You 
know your mother can’t abear him. She won't 
let him stay in the house, I know she won't, and 
my mother won't let me have him neither.’ 

‘I don’t want neither you nor your mother to 
have him. Do stop talking.’ 

‘ But how will you manage? Will you take him 
home again ?’ 

oro. 

‘No? ‘Then whatever will you do?’ 

‘Never you mind. Stop talking, can’t you?’ 

Both Stuart Buildings and Pincher’s Buildings 
were situated in a low part of Pimlico; the nearest 
hospital, therefore, was St. George’s, and it was 
in that direction the little girls’ steps were 
mow bent. They presently reached the great big 
pile, mounted the steps, and went in. Mary felt 
more bewildered than ever, but Loo was very sharp 
and alert. She stated her name and _ business, 
accounted for Paul’s presence with a look about 
her face, and a queer sort of rongh pathos in her 
voice, which quite went to the heart of the hall 
porter. The queer little trio were passed from one 
official to the other, and presently found themselves 
entering a long, lofty ward, where numbers of 
children were lying in white beds. Some of the 
children were very ill and took no notice of any one; 
but others were recovering sufficiently to find their 
captivity irksome, and to be eagerly looking out 
for any sort of amusement. At this moment, there- 
fore, a sudden shout of delight arose from many 
irrepressible little voices, for Paul had taken the 
opportunity to sit up in the cage and wash himself. 

(Continued on page 53.) 


But she still 


EVER a tear bedims the eye 
That time and patience will not dry ; 
Never a lip is curved with pain 
That can’t be kissed into smiles again. 
Bret Harte. 


JouN CHINAMAN’S CUSTOMS. 


N John Chinaman’s country, boats are drawn 
by horses ; carriages move by sails. 

Old women are preferred in society to young. 

Men play ball and fly kites, while boys fold their 
arms and look on. ; 

John’s highest ambition is to have a nice coffin 
and fine funeral. 

When an expected present does not come, John 
sends one of lesser value. 

Men wear long skirts and carry fans; women, 
short jackets, and carry canes. 

A previous acquaintance between a man and 
woman forbids marriage, so that a man seldom 
weds a girl belonging to his own town. 

When meeting a friend, John shakes and 
squeezes his own hands, and covers his head. 
Great friends, who have not seen each other for a 
long time, rub shoulders. 

When John desires a visitor to dine with him, 
he does not ask him to do so; but he gives a polite 
invitation if he wishes the visitor to be quite certain 
that his company is not wanted. 


An ELepHANtT’s TRUNK. 


HE elephant’s trunk should indeed be capable 

of great strength or extreme delicacy in its 

movements. ‘The elephant has more muscles in 

its trunk than any other known creature possesses 

in its whole body, their number being, according to 

Cuvier, not less than 40,000; while, in the whole 
of his body, man can only boast of 527. 


W EATHERWISE. 


OT everybody owns a reliable barometer, or, 
indeed, is able to read its indications rightly, 
even when possessing it; but there is one simple 
weather indicator that can be read by any one with 
eyes. When you want to know what the weather 
is going to be, go out of doors and choose the 
smallest cloud in sight. Watchit. If it grows less 
and disappears, the weather will be fine; if it 
grows larger, rain is not far off. Nor is the reason 
far to seek. When the air is becoming charged 
with electricity, every cloud attracts all lesser ones, 
or floating vapours, towards it until it gathers into 
a shower; and, on the contrary, when this force 
is passing off, clouds will be seen dividing and 
dispersing. 
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HAT do you think the old clock says, 
As it ticks away in the hall ? 
‘The day has fled, it is time for bed, 
Birdies and children all. 
Go, sleep in peace till the night shall cease, 
And the eastern sky be bright ; 
Ye heed me not in my corner dim, 
As I tick to you all “ Good night.”’ 


What do you think the old clock says 
To Mother at close of day— 

When the children rest in each cosy nest, 
And the toys are laid away : 

‘ Courage, brave heart, nor dream thy toil 
Or thy tears have been in vain ; 

The tears thou sowest in faith and love 
Shall yield thee golden grain.’ 


What do you think the old clock says, 
From its quiet nook in the hall, 

To the old and grey, at the close of day, 
When the evening shadows fall ? 

‘ Lift thine eyes to the sunset skies, 
And think of the Father's love— 

Of those who stand in a better land, 
To welcome thee home above.’ 
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Outwarp Bovunp. 


HE anchor’s weighed, the sails unfurled, 
She glides across the bar ;— 
ys aah mt ° F 
Sail out, O Ship, into the world, 
To strange new lands afar. 


Safe-sheltered in this quiet bay 
You tarried for a space, 

Now you must venture forth to-day 
A sterner lot to face. 


Not always upon sunny seas 
Your destined path shall lead, 

With gentle wave and favouring breeze 
Your onward course to speed. 


But storms will rise, and tempests roar, 
And furious gusts be blown, 

While you, far off from help and shore 
Must battle on, alone. 


But courage! Keep a steadfast track 
To gain the distant goal, 

Though winds and waves may beat you_ back, 
And billows round you roll. 


Then, toil and tempest safely past, 
And stilled the raging’ sea, = 
The haven you shall reach at last 


Where you would gladly be. Hiss 


For His Mortuer’s SAKE. 


George Wilson had kept the 
Rock Lighthouse for very many 
years. In earlier life he had 
followed the hard business of 
a fisherman, but the onward 
rush of time, and increasing 
rheumatism, had compelled him 
to seek a calling in which there 
was less physical hardship. 

Tn calm weather he would often take a trip to the 
mainland, on which he had a son, about fifteen 
years of age, apprenticed to a fisherman. His 
cheery face and his pleasant voice were well known 
in the little village, and, as he stumped along the 
old quays, the little children would flock around 
him and beg him to tell them stories about the 
great tall house in the midst of the waters 
where he lived for the purpose of keeping a great 
light burning night and day. And old George 
was very fond of children. He had no grand- 
children of his own, and his children were getting 
too old to be fondled and loved in the manner 
which used to delight them only a few years 
ago. He would tell them wonderful stories about 
the big house, and the children would stare with 
wide-open mouths at the weather-beaten face of 
the narrator. 

Old George’s silent vigils had been shared 
through the long years by his wife; and their two 
daughters had grown to womanhood in this strange 
house on the sea. Most children would be afraid 
to live in a house which was swayed by the angry 
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sea, but these girls were born on the bosom of the 
ocean, and it had very few terrors for them. 

But now a crisis had come. The lives of the 
four occupants of the lighthouse were placed in 
most extreme peril. Right through the month off 
November the gales had blown with extraordinary 
severity. Night after night, day after day, the 
pitiless storm kept on; but still, as soon as the 
darkening shades of evening crept across the water, 
George faithfully toiled up the staircase and 


‘lighted the lamp, which shot its bright glare across 


the sea. 


‘It’s an angry night,’ George would often say as 


he put the match to the great lamp. ‘I have a lad 
at sea myself, and, no telling, he may be in need of 
a light this night.’ 

And 80 faithful George kept the lights bie 
ng. Right on through the dark, foggy days 
of this terrible month he did his duty. Then he 
grew alarmed. His stock of oil was running’ 
low, and their very few provisions had been spoiled 
by the water having effected an entrance into the 
small store. But, though the food was not very 
appetising, it served to keep them from hunger and 
starvation. 

Time after time George signalled their condition 
to the mainland, but he ‘did it in a hopeless kind of 
fashion, because he knew no crew could board 
boat on such a sea. 
in such a storm. They could only wait, and they 
waited with unfailing hearts. 

One morning Mrs. Wilson was taken seriously 


No boat could live ten minutes 
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ill. The ‘long strain had been too much for her. 
Many a time that day the old lighthouse-keeper 
signalled to the mainland pleading for them to send 
out a doctor if one could possibly be secured to face 
the journey. Then he went to the top of his 
lofty abode, and, telescope in hand, watched 
anxiously for signs of an approaching boat. He 
waited until his eyes were weary, and his 
heart faint.- Then he went into the small 
room where his sick wife was lying. There 
were no signs of improvement. It was evident 
that she needed rest, and quietness, and good 
food. These, unfortunately, were the very things 
she could not get in the lighthouse. There 
was no rest to be got with the angry sea dashing 
and roaring all around, day and night unceasingly ; 
there was no food to be got out of the empty 
larder. 

When old George sat down to a glass of cold 
water, which had to do duty for his breakfast that 
morning—for the simple reason that there was 
nothing else—he looked grave and sad. His 
daughters watched him anxiously. 

Preeently he sprang up with great energy. 
There was a wild look in his eyes. 

_ ‘I'm going to force my little boat to the main- 
tand, or die in the attempt.’ 

The daughters trembled. The wind still howled 
infury. They knew well that their father’s tiny 
eraft could not live five minutes in such an angry 
sea. They tried to dissuade him. 
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‘There are no provisions in the place,’ he said, 
‘and the lamp will only burn to-night. And, 
Nellie, I am haunted with the fear that perhaps the 
light will go out for want of oil, and George’s boat 
will come back in the darkness and will be wrecked 
at his father’s door through his father’s fear of 
taking a bit of a sail for more oil. Oh! the fear 
haunts me, and I cannot get away from it.’ 

‘Well, wait another hour, Nellie pleaded. 
‘ Perhaps the wind will drop, or perhaps they will 
bring us some oil and food in a very short time.’ 

‘Perhaps they will,’ the old man replied in a 
desponding tone, which showed that he had not 
much hope. 

But Nellie was a brave-hearted girl. She saw 
that the long - expected crisis had come; 
death stared them in the face. Slowly she went up 
the spiral staircase which led to the very top of 
the lighthouse. The sky was still black and the 
sea inky. The waves rolled with splendid but 
terrible fury. Calmly she placed the telescope to 
her eye, and took a hasty survey over the sea. 
There was nothing to be seen but the stormy 
water. But still she looked, and then her 
heart beat fast, for, right away in the dis- 
tance, there was a small speck on the water. 
With an anxious heart, she watched it until she 
felt convinced that it was a boat putting out»from 
the shore, to try to rescue them from their perilous 
position. 

(Concluded on page 59.) 


Tue Rep Cross KwniaGut. 


(Continued from page 38.) 


PART IV.—HOLINESS, THROUGH LACK OF FAITH, FORSAKES TRUTH. 


HE next morning at daybreak the Knight 
awoke, sad and unrested after the unpleasant 
dreams that had come to him in the night. He 
did not know that he had been asleep; he thought 
that the things that troubled him had really 
happened. 

It was scarcely dawn when Archimago rushed 
up to him in a state of pretended sorrow and in- 
dignation. 

‘The Lady Una has left you,’ said this wicked 
man. ‘She is not good as she pretends to be. 
“She cares nothing at all for you, nor for the noble 
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work on which you are bound, and she does not 
mean to go any further with you on your toilsome 
journey.’ 

The Red Cross Knight started up in anger. 
This was like his dream, and he knew not what 
was true nor what was false. 

‘Come,’ said Archimago, ‘ see for yourself.’ 

He pointed to a figure in the distance whom the 
Knight took to be Una. Then, indeed, he was 
forced to believe what the wicked magician told 
him. He now took for granted that Una had 
been deceiving him all along, and had seized 
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this moment to escape. He forgot all her 
real sweetness and goodness and beauty ; 
he only thought how false and unkind 
she was. He was filled with anger, and 
he never paused a moment to reflect if there 
could be any possibility of mistake. Calling 
his servant, he bade him bring his horse 
at once, and then these two immediately 
set forth again on 
their journey. 
Here the 
Red Cross 
Knight was 
wrong, 
and we 
shall see 
presently 
into what 
perils 
and mis- 
for tunes 
he fell be- 
cause of 
his hasty 
want of 
faith. If 
he had had a little patience he would soon have dis- 
covered that the figure he saw was only a dressed- 
up make-believe, The real Lady Una all this 
time was sleeping quietly in her own bower. 
When she awoke and found that her two com- 
panions had fled in the night and left her alone 
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THE LADY UNA HAS LEFT YOU.” 


behind, she was filled with grief and dismay. She 
could not understand why they should do such a 
thing. Mounting her white ass, she rode after them 
with all the speed she could, but the Knight had 
urged on his steed so fast it was almost useless to 
try to follow. Yet she never stayed to rest her 
weary limbs, but went on seeking them over hill 
and dale, and through wood and plain, sorely 
grieved in her tender heart that the one she loved 
best should leave her with such ungentle dis- 
courtesy. 

When the wicked Archimago saw that his 
cunning schemes had succeeded so well he was 
greatly pleased, and set to work to devise fresh 
mischief. It was Una whom he chiefly hated, and 
he took great pleasure in her many troubles, for 
hypocrisy always hates real goodness. He had 
the power of turning himself into any shape he 
chose—sometimes he would be a fowl, sometimes a 
fish, now like a fox, now like a dragon. On the 
present occasion, to suit his evil purpose, it seemed 
best to him to put on the appearance of the good 
knight whom he had so cruelly beguiled. 

Therefore, Hypocrisy dressed himself up in imi- 
tation armour with a silver shield and everything 
exactly like the Red Cross Knight. When he sat 
upon his fiery charger he looked such a splendid 


warrior you would have thought it was St. George 
himself. (Continued on page 67.) 
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My VALENTINE. 


Y Valentine came to me this morn 
In dress of daintiest pink, 
All perfumed with a fragrance faint, 
And decked with lace, so rich and quaint, 
As fine as you can think! 


My Valentine was not sent, you know, 
Wrapped in the softest down, 
In cardboard box, tied up with bows, 
And cupids on the lid, like those 
One sees at shops in town. 


With step demure and laugh suppressed, 
Blue eyes abrim with fun, 

My Valentine came in all her state, 

A roguish little maid of eight, 
Whose games are never done ! 


A. Linoouy. 


MY VALENTINE, 


PETER THE PILGRIM. 
(Continued from page 47.) 


CHAPTER VII.—IN COT FOURTEEN. 


ETER was lying in 
his bed with closed 
eyes. He did not 
hear the noise the 
other children were 
making—he did not 
see the unexpected 

sight which filled them with 
rapture. The fact is, he 
was far away in a world 
of his own. In that world 
people trod softly, and 
spoke in gentle whispers ; 
and although there was a 
great deal of confusion, 
there was no loud noise, and although there was 
light, plenty of light, there was nothing ugly or 
terrible. He smiled to himself as he walked 
apart in this shadowy land, and knew nothing 
of what was really going on around him. 

The Sister of the Ward came up to where Loo 
was standing. ; 

‘What is your name, little girl, and who have 
you come to see?’ she asked. ‘The visiting 
hour is over, but if you have a brother or sister 
here, you may just stay to speak a word or two. 
Oh! what are you holding in yourhand? A cage 
with arabbit in it! We don’t allow animals to be 
bronght into the ward.’ 

‘If you please,’ said Loo, in a stubborn and yet 
excited voice, ‘this here rabbit is called Paul Pry, 
and he belongs to Peter—our little Peter—and 
Pete sent a message by Mother to say he wanted 
me and Paul Pry and a girl called Mary Holland 
—that’s her—don’t stand so nigh to me, Mary. 
He wanted us all, and we were to go at once. I'm 
Loo, please ; I'm Peter’s sister—the only one as 
he’s got.’ 

‘I think I understand now,’ said the nurse 
‘Peter, Peter—you must mean the dear little fellow 
in cot fourteen. Please comé with me—tread softly, 
both of you—he has been calling out very often for 
a girl called Loo, and a girl called Mary, and for 
something else called Paul Pry. I didn’t know 
Paul Pry was a rabbit, but I am anxious to humour 
the child, for I fear he is very ill.’ 

The nurse walked up to one of the white beds as 
she spoke, and motioned Loo to come forward 
Mary stood in the background. Loo held the cage 
with the big rabbit in her hand. 
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Little Peter's eyes were shut, and he was breath- 
ting very fast. His face was ashy pale, except where 
two red spots burnt on his cheeks, and where the 
colour of fever reddened his parched lips. The long 
black lashes lay against his cheeks, and smiles kept 
softly flittering over his little face. The sight 
of little Pete lying so still and weak and shadowy, 
so like and yet so unlike his dear little self, had a 
queer effect upon Loo: her angry feelings died out 
—her fierce, passionate sorrow melted into tender- 
ness—her pain was hushed to something like peace. 

‘I don’t seem to know him,’ she said, dropping 
on her knees close to the pillow as she spoke. ‘Is 
he asleep, please, Nurse ?’ 

‘ No, not exactly asleep—you may speak to him 
if you like.’ 

‘ Pete—Pete—it’s me, it’s Loo,’ said the girl, in 
a cooing sort of a voice, which Mary Holland did 
not in the least know to be hers. ‘Pete, I have 
‘come; look up, speak to me, Pete.’ 

But Peter still lay softly dreaming. Loo’s 
passionate, loving cry never pierced the veil which 
shut him away from the world. 

‘Look here, Loo,’ said Mary, suddenly. ‘You 
open that here cage, and let Paul Pry sit on Peter’s 
pillow; most like that ll rouse him. Anyhow, we 
can but try it.’ 

Loo felt inclined to oppose any suggestion of 
Mary’s, but the nurse, who was really anxious to 
rouse the boy, bent forward and opened the cage 
door herself, A moment later Paul Pry had 
bounded out and was washing his face contentedly 
on the little boy’s pillow. 

Such a sight had never been seen in the hospital 
before. All the sick children who were well enough 
to look clapped their hands and laughed with de- 
light, and the next instant, roused by the soft con- 
tact of Paul's warm coat, Peter opened his big grey 
eyes. 

‘Why, it’s Paul Pry hisself!’ he exclaimed. 
“Darling Paul Pry! Oh, I am glad!’ 

He made a great effort to stretch out a weak 
little hand in order to stroke Paul’s soft coat. 

Loo caught the little fingers and kissed them 
passionately. 

‘Look at me, Pete; I’m Loo,’ she said. ‘I’m 
your own sister Loo. Don’t you know me, Pete?’ 

Pete turned and fixed his eyes on her. 

‘It was prime in that there country,’ he said; 
“ prime—such grass and such flowers, and Mary and 
me we found the wicket gate, and Mr. Interpreter 
come and showed us things, and we took Paul with 
us, and—and—oh, is that you, Mary? Is that 
you ?’ 

Little Peter had been quietly glad to see his 


sister, but his face became quite excited as it rested 
on Mary’s stolid figure. She was delighted at the 
unexpected notice, and fell on her knees by the cot. — 

“Yes, Pete, I’ve come,’ she said; ‘I’m here. I 
love you, Pete, very, very much.’ 

‘How dare you?’ said Loo. ‘ Don’t talk to him 
no more! MHe’s nothing to you—nothing at all! 
Don’t talk to him no more! Oh, Peter, ain’t you 
glad to see me?’ 

‘Onward, Christian soldiers,’ said little Peter. 
He shut his eyes. ‘ Onward, Christian soldiers,’ he 
continued. * Marching a to war—marching, 
marching.’ 

‘Come away, little girls,’ said the nurse. ‘ You 
neither of you do him any good. It is very wrong 
to quarrel like that and speak in that tone before a 
sick child.’ 

The nurse looked angrily at Loo as she spoke. 
She thrust Paul Pry back into his cage, gave the 
cage to Loo, and conducted the queer little trio to 
the door of the ward. 

‘May we come again?’ asked Mary. 

‘Perhaps; I can’t say. You excited him and 
did him no good. Go now, go at once.’ 

The children went downstairs, and a moment 
later found themselves in the street. Mary won- 
dered what Loo would say; she felt afraid of her. 
If Loo had been rude and insulting before, what 
might she not do in her present state of terrible 
passion and grief? But all Loo really did was to 
turn a white, woe-begone, old-woman sort of face 
towards Mary, and say, in a dull voice, without a 
scrap of feeling in it, ‘ You'd best go home now, 
Mary. I'll see to Paul Pry; you needn’t bother. 
You'd best go home at once. Good-bye.’ 

‘Oh, Loo, I am so sorry for you!’ cried poor 
Mary, who had in reality a most affectionate heart. — 
‘Never mind, said Loo. ‘It don’t matter 

whether you're sorry or not—good-bye.’ 

She turned on her heel as she spoke. Mary 
stood and watched her until she was out of sight. 
Loo turned down the first short cut she came to, 
and found herself in the space of a few minutes in 
one of the worst and lowest streets in the back 
parts of Pimlico. There was purpose in her step 
and resolution in her eyes. Carrying Paul Pry 
carefully in his cage, utterly disregarding the 
amused, and sometimes rude, comments of the 
passers-by, she entered a court which few police- 
men would have cared to find themselves in. She 
boldly walked into a tenement-house, and turning 
to her left went immediately down some steps to a 
cellar underground. i 

She opened the door, giving it a kick with her 


foot in order to accomplish her purpose. Some 


ites 
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men and women, some children, and one or two 
half-grown boys were sitting and standing about in 
the cellar. The air of the place was very bad, the 
walls and floor were dirty. There was very little 
light in the place; and Loo, standing for a moment 
in the open door, let in a draught of colder air, and 
stood out herself in a sort of bold relief. 

‘Shut the door, do!’ growled a voice. ‘ Who- 
ever are you, little girl, and what do you want ?° 

‘I want Joe Carter, said Loo. ‘Is he here?’ 

‘Oh, my sakes alive, you're wanted, Joe,’ called 
another voice. ‘ There’s a pretty young lady come 
a-visiting you, Joe; you'd better go and see what 
she’s after.’ 

This remark provoked a growl, and then a shock 
of fiery red hair loomed into view, and a great, tall, 
ungainly boy, with a freckled face and light blue 
eyes, tumbled to his feet. 

‘Who's a-wanting me?’ he grumbled. 
can’t a fellow have his nap out in peace ?’ 

‘Who's a-wanting you?’ said a tall girl, who 
was busily engaged devouring a thick hunch of 
bread and treacle; ‘why, it’s a most beautiful, 
elegant young lady, Joe.’ 

‘It’s me, it’s Loo,’ called Loo from the door of 
the cellar. 

‘Oh, Loo, is it?’ said Joe. His voice altered ; 
he strode across the cellar quickly, and taking Loo’s 
hand turned to go up the tumbledown and broken 
steps of the house with her. 

(Continued on page 61.) 
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Our FRIENDS THE ANIMALS: 


1 seems hardly necessary to lay down any 

special directions concerning the treatment of 
eats, the cozy, home-loving creatures seem to be so 
well able to make friends and secure warm corners 
to bask in; and yet there are a few cautions we 
may give on the subject. 

To begin with the cat as a kitten. Do not drag 
the infant kitten into the light too soon; it is an 
instinct of nature with the mother to hide it ina 
dark nursery, and, as you know, it makes her very 
uneasy when her offspring are pounced upon and 
handed round in the glaring light of day. Above 
all, never allow ai/ the cat’s kittens to be destroyed. 
Let the poor mother bring up one at least, and even 
if the edict goes forth that no kittens are to be 
saved this time, beg for ‘just one,’ as it is very 
unkind to the mother to deprive her of all. 

Do not, in mistaken kindness, give a small kitten 
meat. Though it may be very amusing to hear it 
grow! and spit over the dainty morsel, it makes the 


* access to the yard and garden. 
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little creature savage and greedy, and you must not 
be surprised if it scratches or bites you after the 
meal. 

- Puss requires much the same sort of basket as. 
the house-dog, and even more care that it be placed 
in a warm corner—warm and dry; damp is very 
bad for cats. 

As the kittens grow older, be sure to allow them 
The smallest garden. 
is full of playthings for the little creatures, and by 
this means also they form cleanly habits, and escape 
many scoldings. 

There is no need to say much about food. A 
house cat likes just what her master and mistress. 
do, and will be very happy on a dish of leavings... 
particularly if there is occasionally a stick of 
asparagus, or a bit of cauliflower, or some such» 
vegetable amongst it. 

It is amusing to watch cats in large towns. 
greeting the cats’-meat man with every token of 
affectionate regard. For my part, however, I do 
not see the necessity for his visits where there is a 
family, as there must always be something left for 
puss from the dinner-table. 

A well-bred cat enjoys dry bread too, and it is, 
good for her. Water should be within reach of 
puss as well as of the dog. Some cats prefer it to 
milk. 

If cats are kept dry and properly fed, they are 
seldom ill, beyond an occasional cold; but if your 
pet seems unwell and languid, with rough fur, let it 
be quiet for a day or two, supplying it with a little. 
milk or water, but never tease it to eat. 

Ye had a Persian kitten who fell ill in this way,, 
lying by the fire in very pitiful case for some days. 
She would not take her food, and we feared she- 
would die of starvation. 

Some one then suggested trying her with the 
baby’s food, Barry’s Revalenta Arabica, which pleased 
her, and, to our great joy, brought her round in a 
few days. 

Do not scold your cat for catching little birds, but 
be sure if you have pet birds or pet mice to keep. 
them out of her way, as nature may be too strong 
for her some day. 

And remember cats have strong feelings, and 
crave your love. 

A friend of Dr. Johnson noticed somewhat 
disparagingly his cat, Hodge. Dr. Johnson said, 
‘I have seen finer cats, certainly.’ Then remarking. 
that his cat was listening, and fearing lest hiss 
feelings should be hurt, he added, ‘ But Hodge is a 
fine cat, a very fine cat.’ 

We think none the worse of the great dictionary. 
maker that he could thus consider his pet. 
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IT WAS A PRETTY SIGHT TO SEE THE CHILD LEARNING TO SPIN. 
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ERMENTRUDA’S CHRISTMAS 


HAT can I make Mother for her Christmas 
present ?’ sighed little Lady Ermentruda. 

It was but September, and rather early to begin 
thinking of Christmas presents; but in Germany. it 
is the custom for these presents to be, if possible, of 
the child’s own work, so that they have to be 
planned some time beforehand. 

‘T have knitted her so many things,’ she con- 
tinued; ‘last year a purse, the year before stock- 
ings. Ido not want to knit this year. Help me 
to think of something quite new, Mina; something 
I have never done before.’ 

Mina was Lady Ermentruda’s nurse. She was 
a white-haired old woman, who spent the greater 
part of the day spinning in the sunny verandah 
which was outside the suite of rooms belonging to 
her little ladyship. 

She raised her head as the little girl spoke, and, 
after thinking a minute, she said, ‘Shall I teach 
you to-spin, my darling? You might spin the 
yarn for a toilet-cover for the Countess’s room. The 
weaver will be round here at the end of October. 
He is a steady man, and, if I told him the linen 
was wanted in a hurry, he would be sure to let us 
have it before Christmas.’ 

‘Oh, Mina! you dear old thing; that is a good 
idea,’ exclaimed Ermentruda delightedly. ‘ Yes, 
Ithink I could learn tospin, I should like to make 
Mother a toilet-cover. Let me begin now, Nurse.’ 

‘Yes, my darling, you shall,’ said the old woman, 
getting up from the spinning-wheel. 

It was a_ pretty sight to see the child, in 
her white overall and quaint muslin cap, standing 
against the ivy-clad verandah, trying to learn 
how to twist the linen yarn. She had a quick sense 
of touch, and Nurse was a very patient teacher, so 
Ermentruda soon learnt the mystery of twisting 
the yarn without breaking it, and before long was 
able to spin both easily and quickly. 

When the weaver came round at the end of 
October there was a goodly pile of balls of fine 
yarn all ready for him, and Lady Ermentruda 
herself urged the old man ‘ to be sure and weave it 
quickly, and send it back before Christmas, for it 
was wanted for a presertt.’ 

‘Trust to me, your Ladyship,’ said the weaver, 
respectfully. ‘You shall have it back early in 
December without fail.’ 

He kept his word, and came wading up to the 
eastle through the deep snow one December day, 
and put the precious parcel into Lady Ermentruda’s 
own hands. 


GIFT. 


She trembled so with excitement that she coulad ~ 
hardly open the parcel, and Nurse had to help. 
her; but when the paper was off, and Ermentruda’ 
saw the glossy linen and passed her hand over 
the smooth surface, a look of deep satisfaction — 
beamed over the little face. 

‘It seems very nice,’ she said, simply. 

‘It 7s very nice, said Nurse, emphatically. 
‘I know how delighted the Countess will be!’ 


On Christmas Eve every one in the castle had a 
tree of their own, according to the pleasant German 
custom, and amongst the many valuable gifts that 
hung and sparkled on the Countess’s tree not one 
was so valuable in her eyes as the plain, cloth of 
whity-brown linen, the gift of her little daughter. 

BE. A. B. 


NATIONAL FLOWERS. 


EADING the list with England’s most — 

beautiful flower, the rose, we find: :—France, 
the fleur-de-lis; the violet, Athens; shamrock,. 
Ireland ; sugar maple, Canada; linden, Prussia; 
mignonétte, Saxony; lotus of the Nile, Egypt; 
pomegranate flower, Spain ; lily, Italy ; cornflower, — 
Germany. 

The leek, worn by Welshmen in the olden times, 
is Wales’ national emblem, and the sturdy thistle 
is well chosen as emblematic. of. the Scottish 
nationality. : 


Earzty Brrps. 


F the old proverb that ‘the early bird catches: 
the worm’ is to be taken literally, the green- 

finch and black- -cap certainly have the best chance, 
The greenfinch is the first to rise, and may be — 
heard singing as early as half-past-one on @ 
summer morning. The black-cap follows him ’: 
about half-past two. 
be heard in the woods about three o'clock. Im — 
spite of their well-known liking for worms ities 
four o’clock before the blackbird makes the woods — 
resound with his melody, and the thrush:does not: — 
follow him till some half an hour later. At short 
intervals, after half-past four, the voices of the 
robin and wren are heard in the land. The lark 
has gained a reputation for ie rising, which do ‘7 . 


The quail’s whistling may ~ 
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mot seem properly to belong to him. ‘Up with 
the lark’ is supposed to be a good example of 
energy, though actually the lazy little lark does not 
rise until after the chaffinch, linnet, and a number 
of other hedgerow folk have been merrily piping 
for some time. 


For His Moruer’s Sake. 
(Concluded from page 51.) 


HEN Nellie was satis- 
fied that it was a 
boat making for the 
rock she murmured 
‘Brave fellows! they 
are risking their 
lives to try to save 
us. Then she ran 
downstairs and told 
her father. But hope 
seemed to have died within the old man. 

‘No boat can reach us! It will be dashed to 
pieces on the rock if it comes near us.’ 

Then they went up together, and the old man 
kept the glass to his eye. It was a terribly anxious 
time. The fate of many lives trembled in the 
balance. 

‘See, they have turned!’ cried George, after 
he had been watching the awful struggle for a 
long time. He handed the glass to his daughter. 
It was only too true. His eyes had not 
deceived him. The brave men in the boat had 
been compelled to go back. If they had rounded 
the corner they would have been swamped. It was 
with sorrowful hearts that they turned the boat 
and left their friends. 

But there was some one else anxious to: reach 
the lighthouse. Old George’s son saw the boat 
return, and large tears stood in his eyes. He knew 
his mother was very ill; the signals which had 
been repeatedly passing from the rock to the main- 
land told him that. He might never see his 

_ mother again, and his eyes filled with tears at the 
thought. He watched the men leave the boat, and 
then an heroic idea entered into his mind. He 
was a strong, brave fellow. He would reach that 
lighthouse, or he would show his love for his parents 
by dying in a noble effort to save them. 

He hid until every one had left the beach. 
Then he approached the boat, which had 
been left, filled with oil and provisions, on the 
beach. Perhaps he did not fully comprehend the 
‘task which he had determined to perform, but all 


the same he was willing to perform a brave act. 
He leaped into the boat just as the darkness was 
gathering over the water. He placed a large lantern 
on the top of the small rigging, and hauled up the 
little mast. Then he took his seat by the rudder. 
The strong wind soon carried him out to sea. 
There was no rowing needed. All he could do, all 
he needed to do, was to keep the frail craft pomted 
towards the place where those he loved so dearly 
were in danger. A merciful Providence seemed to 
take the small boat into its care. It rose to the 
crest of the waves, and it dipped into the awful 
depths, but still it kept on its course nobly—like a 
human thing that was conscious of the importance 
of the mission which it had to fulfil. Por three 
hours the brave lad struggled towards the light 
which still burned from the top of the lighthouse ; 
for three hours he worked; for three hours he 
prayed; and then his long struggle ended, He 
succeeded in getting under the wind, and it drove 
him right into the cove which surrounded the bare 
of his father’s home — the place in which his 
earliest years had been spent. 

The youth arrived at an opportune moment. 
His poor father, scarcely knowing what he did, 
was trying to get his little boat launched. Once, 
twice, thrice had he succeeded in getting her 
on the water, but each time a mighty wave had 
turned her over. The forces of man were nothing 
compared to the forces of nature. 

The old man was trying to get the boat out for 
the fourth time when his feeble eyes saw a light 
near, which he knew was upon the water, and 
which must proceed from an approaching boat. 

It is useless trying to describe the meeting 
between the father and the heroic lad. Still 
more useless to attempt to describe that between 
the sick mother and the son who had so boldly 
risked his own life for the purpose of saving hers. 
There was a happy party in the old lighthouse 
that night. The storm still raged, but, re- 
plenished with oil and provisions, the family of the 
old lighthouse-keeper laughed and gave thanks, and 
enjoyed themselves as people only can do after they 
have been delivered fromi a threatened danger. Not 
the least happy of that happy company was the 
son George. He had shown his love for his 
parents and sisters in a noble fashion, and the 
joy of his success was his abundant reward. 

J. Jounson Leak. 


Q you like riding? Lord Palmerston said, 
‘The best thing for the inside of a man 1# 
the outside of a horse.’ 
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PETER THE PILGRIM. 
(Continued from page 55.) 


Y HAT brought you 
here ?’ said Joe. ‘I 
told you never to 
go a-hunting of me 
out in my private 
home; I told you 
it wasn’t fit. Look 
at me, now, and look at you.’ 

They were both standing in the daylight at 
the top of the cellar. Most people would have con- 
sidered Loo a shabbily dressed and a very 
poor little girl, but compared to Joe she 
looked quite elegant and refined. Her 
black stockings, though coarse, showed 
no holes anywhere. Her little cotton 
frock was clean, and fitted her fairly 
well; and the brown straw hat which 
she wore, pushed back from her fore- 
head, was as neat and simple as hat 
could be. lLoo’s eager dark face, too, 
though as thin and old and worn as a 
child’s face could possibly be, was perfectly 
clean. 

Joe, on the contrary, was out at elbow 
and out at knee. He wore broken shoes, 
without any stockings on his feet. His 
freckled face was anything but clean, and 
his fiery crop of hair was a great deal too 
long. Altogether, he presented an unkempt 
and half-starved appearance. 

‘I told you not to come a-bothering ot 
me here,’ he said, looking at the girl with 
a sort of hungry, fierce admiration. ‘Why, 
this place ain’t fit for the likes of you; it’s 
full of—it’s full of—thieves, and worse. 
Oh, I say, come out of this; don’t let any 
one see you a-talking to me.’ 

The boy took her hand again, and the 
two walked in a great hurry across the 
little court and down one or two alleys; 
they stopped presently in a quiet and 
more respectable locality. 

‘ Now, Loo,’ said Joe, ‘ now, speak up; 
‘ what is it ?’ 

‘Oh, Joe,’ said Loo; ‘you don’t think 
I'd come if I could help it? I always 
knew you was dreadful, dreadful poor, 
but I thought you'd help me, and I’m 
miserable, and there’s no one else—no one 
else |’ 


CHAPTER VIII.—PAUL PRY FINDS A NEW FRIEND. 


‘You know I'd do anything for you,’ said Joe, 
roughly ; ‘’tain’t that—’tain’t that I don’t want te 
have you with me. I’d do anything for you, Loo, 
and you knows it well. Now, what’s up ?—-and, oh, 
my sakes! what’s that you're a-holding in your 
hand ?’ 

‘Look!’ said Loo, lifting up the cage for Joe 
to inspect. 

‘My word!’ exclaimed the boy, peering into the 
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“NOW, LOO, SPEAK UP; WHAT IS ITP” 
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cage eagerly. ‘Why, if ’tain’t a bunny, and a 
beautiful bunny, too! Why, I do believe 1’d make 
fourpence on its skin !’ 

“If you dare to ’ began Loo, 

‘Dare to!’ exclaimed Joe; ‘how is a fellow to 
understand you, Loo, if you don't speak up? 
What are you carrying a bunny in a cage through 
the London streets for? And why are you s0 
awful black under the eyes? You've been cry- 
ing, Loo; now I’m sure you wouldn't cry about 
a bunny—you ain’t that sort, whatever you are.’ 

‘Listen,’ said Loo. ‘I'm miserable, and I’ve 
come to you. I’m miserable about this bunny, and 
Tm miserable about another matter. Joe, you 
remember Peter ?—our little, little Peter, Joe?’ 

‘Course I do. I promised the little chap a 
white mouse. I ain’t forgetting, but I can’t nab 
one however hard I try.’ 

‘You don't suppose he’d touch it if you didn’t 
get it honest?’ said Loo in a severe voice. ‘ Well, 
I must be quick. Pete has gone nearly mad 
to have a live pet of his own, and when he went to 
the country with the Country Holiday Fund along 
o that good-for-nothing Mary Holland and others 
as might have known better, I give him sixpence 
that Ihad put together farthing by farthing to buy 
something as was alive. What does he do but buy 
this rabbit, and call it Paul Pry, and give it to 
Mary Holland to keep for him; and what does he 
do more but get run over in the streets fetching Paul 
Pry home; and what does he do now, Joe, but lie 
a-dying in the hospital ’cause he was hurt so. bad, 
and Mother, for all she is his mother, she won’t have 
nothing to do with Paul Pry at home, so I want 
you to keep him for Peter—to keep him very, 
very careful for Peter, ’gainst he’s well again. Will 
you, dear Joe—will you?’ 

“You trust me,’ said Joe. ‘I'll look after this 
bunny, don’t you fear. The bunny will be safe 
enough. But didn’t you say as Pete was dying, 
Loo ?’ 

“No, he shan’t die—he shan’t ; I won’t let him.’ 

Loo struggled against her tears; she mastered 
them presently, and looked up at Joe. The light 
was beginning to pale, the summer’s night was 
coming on. It was a fine, starlight night; all the 
clouds and the stormy weather had passed away. 

‘Pete shan’t die,’ said Loo. ‘Do you believe 
in God, Joe ?’ 

‘I don’t know much about Him,’ said Joe, 
‘'There’s a man as sometimes comes and preaches 
outside Covent Garden Market, who tells a lot 
about Him, but somehow I don’t listen. To know 
about God means to be religious, and I’ve no time, 
bless you; it’s hard enough to get victuals—it’s 
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hard enough to earn a bit of living however you does 
it. Now then, Loo, what is the matter ?’ 

‘T won’t believe in no Godif Peter dies,’ said Loo 
in a desperate sort of voice. ‘ But he won't die—God 
7s there. . . and He’s good and He won't let him 
die. Well, Joe, you'll take the bunny, and 
you'll give him plenty to eat?’ 

‘Tll do what I can—oh, yes, I'll manage some- 
how. ‘'There’s always lots of green things thrown 
out round Covent Garden. Yes, I'll manage—I'll 
manage.’ 

‘And where’ll you keep him? You won't let 
no one steal him? They do seem to be an awful 
rough lot in your cellar, and if they really thought 
they could get fourpence for his coat! Oh, Joe, 
Joe, Peter does think such a sight on him; why, it 
was for him he got run over—it was, really and 
truly.’ * 

‘Never mind,’ said Joe; ‘he’s safe enough. T’ll 
fight any one as looks at him, and he shall have 
lots and lots to eat. Now, come along; it’s getting 
late, and I’ll see you home.’ 

‘No, I'd rather go alone.’ 

‘I'll see you home, I tell you. You don't 
know much if you think it’s safe for a girl with a 
dress like yours to walk alone in this part. Come, 
let’s be quick. We won't take long going to that 
fine house where you live.’ 

‘To Pincher's Buildings?’ said Loo with a 
laugh. 

‘Yes, yes!—a palace I calls it. My word, you 
are a swell, Loo! Now, take my hand and lets 
run.” 

Loo put her thin little hand inside Joe’s big and 
dirty palm. He was a very rough, disreputable- 
looking fellow, but she had always liked him. There 
was something about him that seemed to suit her. 
She was less sharp and hard when in his company. — 
He admired her—he gave her the most genuine 
and open-eyed admiration—and she liked him back 
again. ‘These two poor children had in reality 
nothing or little in common, and yet they always 
had the knack of drawing out the best in each 
other. Loo felt quite cheered upas she held Joe’s hand 
and ran quickly with him through the streets—she — 
had secured a faithful protector for Paul Pry, and she 
felt down in her heart a new and strong hope about 
little Peter. God was in heaven—He was there—He 
was good and kind—He would remember Loo, He __ 
would not take little Peter away. . 

The two children reached Pincher’s Buildings 
laughing and out of breath. As they did so, and 
Loo was preparing to enter the special block where _ 
her home was, she was surprised to see her mo 
coming downstairs in the company of a handso 
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dressed lady. The lady wore a silk dress and a 
velvet mantle and a very stylish bonnet. 

‘Well, Mrs. Rankin, it’s all right, and you'll be 
round as soon as possible in the morning,’ she said. 

‘ Yes, ma’am,’ replied Mrs. Rankin. 

A hansom cab was standing by the door—the 
lady got intoit. As she did so, something rolled 
from her dress and flashed brilliantly in the lamp-, 
light. Quick as thought, Joe sprang forward 
under the pretence of assisting to shut the hansom 
doors, and put his huge foot on the shining thing. 
The next instant it was reposing in his waistcoat 
pocket. The lady drove away, and Loo and her 
mother went upstairs together. But Loo’s heart 
was beating heavily once more. What had Joe 
done ? (Continued on page 70.) 


Ducks IN CHINA. 


T has been computed that there are more ducks 
in China than in all the rest of- the world be- 
sides. Ducks are kept on every farm, on private 
roads, on all the lakes, rivers, and streams. ‘There 
are especial duck-boats, on each of which as many 
as 2000 are kept. Ducks’ eggs constitute a most 
important article of food. Some hatching estab- 
lishments turn out as many as-50,000 every year. 
Salted and smoked ducks are sold in all the towns, 
_ and exported profusely to Chinamen abroad. 


Freso WATER FROM THE SEA. 


NE of the hottest regions of the world is along 

the Persian Gulf, where little or no rain falls. 

At Bahrin the arid shore has no fresh water at all, 

yet a comparatively numerous population contrives 

to live there, thanks to copious springs which burst 
forth from the bottom of the sea. 

The fresh water is obtained by diving. Sitting 
in his boat, the diver winds a large goat-skin bag 
round his left arm, the hand grasping its mouth ; 
next he takes in his right hand a heavy stone, to 
which is attached a strong line; and, thus equipped, 
plunges in. Arrived at the bottom—instantly open- 
ing his bag over the strong jet of fresh water—in 
another moment he springs up the ascending cur- 
rent (at the same time closing his bag), and is helped 
aboard. 

The stone is then hauled up, and the diver, after 
taking breath, plunges in again. The source of 
these submarine springs is thought to be in the 
green hills of Osman, some six hundred miles dis- 
tant. Janiz Brockman. 
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THe Common Toap. 


N Shakespeare’s time the toad was called ‘ ugly’ 
and ‘venomous,’ and many old writers before 
and since have maligned this innocent beast. It 
was supposed to ‘spit out horrible poison’ from its 
‘maw, and those who were unfortunate enough to 
be bitten by it died immediately from the effects. 
Now, the poor toad has no teeth, so it could not 
bite, however much it wanted to do so, neither does 
it ever spit at anybody, for it is much too well- 
mannered; and as to its being ugly, you would 
hardly call it that at any time, and in its baby days 
what a pretty, independent little creature it is, with 
its mottled yellow skin, and eyes like sparkling 
stones. 

Toads are very useful pets to have in a garden, 
for they feed upon the slugs, grubs, and small in- 
sects that destroy our plants; indeed, every year 
hundreds of them are imported from the Continent 
packed in boxes filled with moss, and sold to the 
market gardeners by the dozen. 


Tue Story or Davin. 
(Continued from page 45.) 
IV.—Davip at THE Court or Savt. 
LTHOUGH Saul was so proud and so 


passionate, his servants seem to have loved 
him, and when his health began to fail they were 
sorry, and tried to think what would be likely to 
do him good. He was very miserable, for he knew 
that God was angry with him, and that, whatever 
he did, it must be without God’s help and blessing. 
Yet his pride would not let him repent, and unless 
he repented he could not hope for pardon or happi- 
ness. So he went on from day to day following his 
own will and pleasure, and giving way to his evil 
temper, until his mind became diseased. Sometimes 
he was only ill and sad, so that nothing would cheer 
him, and sometimes he was really mad, and 
frightened every one near him by what he did. 

At last his servants thought that perhaps the 
sound of sweet music might soothe their unhappy 
King, and they asked him whether he would like 
them to find a man who could play well upon the 


‘harp, who might come before him whenever these 


terrible fits of melancholy or passion fell upon him ; 
and Saul was glad to try anything that might help 
him to forget his misery, so he answered, ‘ Provide 
me now a man that can play well, and bring him 
to me.’ 

It is very likely that, after the death of Goliath, 
David would be noticed by the captains of the 
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army and the officers of the King’s household. 
They would take care not to lose sight of the brave 
boy, and perhaps they were anxious to bring him 
into a better position than that of a humble shep- 
herd. So one of them mentioned him to the King, 
saying how brave he was, and that he could play 
very beautifully upon the harp; and this faithful 
servant added what was perhaps a comfort to the 
poor, unhappy King, ‘The Lord is with him.’ 
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Saul was pleased with David, and he appointed 
him to be his armour-bearer. He had many duties 
to perform, and he tried to do them well, and his 
bright looks and pleasant manner soon made him 
a great favourite with every one. The princes and 
princesses, Saul’s children, noticed him, especially 
the eldest son, Jonathan, who became his greatest 
friend and showed him much favour, even giving 
him his own robe and sword and bow, which was 
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DAVID PLAYING BEFORE SAUL. 


A messenger was soon sent to Bethlehem, and 
David was commanded to present himself at the 
court. We do not know whether he liked the idea 
of giving up his free life among the hills. Perhaps 
he thought at first that it would be a grand thing 
to live in a palace and wait upon a king; but when 
he saw the sad state into which Saul had fallen, he 
must have felt that it was better to be a simple 
shepherd with the Lord for his friend than to rule 
over a nation without God's blessing. 


the highest. mark of honour a prince could bestow 
upon his servant. 

Whenever the King’s madness came on, David 
brought his harp and played upon it, and very often 
the music soothed Saul’s troubled spirit, and the 
wild, miserable feelings died out in his heart; but. 
he would not turn to God, whose power alone could 
have cured him, so that, although he seemed better 
for a time, he never really grew well. 

(Continued on page 75.) 
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A CHILD OF THE SUNSHINE. 


By Mrs. MoLeswortH. 


‘ Thy will be done in earth as t' ts in Heaven,’ 


T was the evening before Gladys Fairlegh’s 
birthday. ‘The little girl was going to 
be twelve years old — ‘entering her 

teens, as people say, which 

made her feel as if this birth- 

day, were a rather specially im- 

portantone. Of the many bright 
days of her happy life, 

Gladys’s birthdays were 

among the brightest and 
happiest. She looked forward 
to them for months before 
they came, and back to them for months after 
they were over. 

She was a very happy child. Often did it seem 
to less-favoured people as if all the fairy gifts had 
been showered upon this young girl—health, 
beauty, riches, intelligence, and devoted friends— 
yet I doubt if any one ever felt even a touch of 
jealousy or envy of her. For one gift which sur- 
passes all these was hers—a most sweet and sunny 
and loving nature. 

Gladys was an only child, and sometimes she 
was a very little sad at having no companion, no 
brother or sister of her ‘ very own.’ But in reality 
T do not think this was a very great trouble either 
to herself or her parents. For they were so much 
to each other, these three ; they seemed to want no 
one else. Mr. and Mrs. Fairlegh were still young, 
and life was very bright to them as well as to their 
ehild, though they had had their experience of 
sorrow, as sooner or later all must have. 

But sometimes it almost looked as if Gladys were 
to be exempted from the common lot. It almost 
seemed so to her mother this sweet early summer 
evening, as they sat together in their lovely garden 
for a few moments before the dressing-gong rang. 

‘Tm going to bed early, Mother,’ said Gladys, 
‘for of course I mean to be up very early. There 
will be such a lot to do, Mother, I hardly know 
how we shall get it all into one day. May I learn 
my verse to-night and say it to you now, for L 
might forget it in the morning with all the birth- 
day bustle, you know? Oh, it is so delicious to 
wake up and remember !’ 

She had a little book in her hand—a book of 
texts for every day, and with the text a verse or 
two of poetry—the sort of book one usually sees 
nowadays with a space for a name below the 


date, but this was before the days of ‘ birthday- 
books.’ The text for the next day was very short 
—only a part of one, indeed—the second clause of 
the tenth verse of the sixth chapter of St. Matthew, 
one of the five containing the Lord’s Prayer. ‘The 
words were these— 

‘Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven.’ 

And below this stood this verse of the well- 
known bhymn— 


‘Take Thou my cup, and it , 
With joy or sorrow fill, 
As best to Thee may seem: 
Choose Thou my good and ill.’ 


Gladys repeated both. When she had finished, 
her mother sat silent for a moment, her eyes fixed 
on the book. Gladys wondered why she did not 
speak. 

‘Mother,’ she said at last—‘ Mother.’ 

‘Yes, dear,’ said Mrs. Fairlegh; but she spoke 
half-absently, though she looked up. 

‘What are you thinking of, Mother dear?’ the 
little girl went on. ‘It’s rather a sad verse for my 
birthday, isn’t it ?’ 

Mrs. Fairlegh hesitated. 

‘No, dear,’ she said, ‘I don’t think we should 
say so. There can be nothing sad in accepting 
God’s will—there can be no real happiness in re- 
sisting it.’ 

Gladys fidgeted a little. 

‘Bat, Mother, God’s will is sometimes for 
people to be happy in—in a regular sort of way— 
just being happy as we are, you know; not that 
very high-up sort of happiness, like thinking about 
Heaven, you know. I can’t think very much 
about Heaven when I’m so happy here. It isn’t 
naughty of me, is it? It isn’t setting myself 
against God’s will to be happy when He sends the 
happiness ? I do thank Him for it, Mother.’ 

‘I know you do, dear,’ said her mother; ‘ and 
remember, the verse does not only speak of sorrow 
—“joy or sorrow” it says; and as long as you 
remember from Whom comes the joy, you are ful- 
filling His will in accepting it. Only we have to 
beware of our own happiness making us indifferent 
to the sufferings of others. Then, too, the words, 
“Thy will be done,” mean more than merely 
accepting God's will. 
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ance with it, however feebly and imperfectly we 
may succeed.’ 

“Yes, said Gladys, thoughtfully, ‘I think I 
understand how you mean. I hope I shan’t grow 
selfish because I am so very happy. Perhaps now 
that I'am going to be twelve years old L might 
begin to do a little more for other people. Will 
you think of some nice ways in which I could 
be really useful ?’ 

‘Certainly I will, dear,’ said her mother; ‘and I 
am very glad that the thought has come into your 
own mind just at this time; I won’t forget about it.’ 


Gladys stooped to kiss her mother and ran back 
to the house. Mrs. Fairlegh watched her with 
loving eyes as she hastened over the lawn in the 
evening light. 

‘It may be,’ she said to herself, ‘ that her path 
is to lie in the sunshine. We have not all’ the 
same lessons to learn, and her nature seems go 
sweet and unselfish.’ 

And with a heart scarcely less light than that of 
her little daughter, the young mother fell asleep 


that night. 
(Continued on page 74.) 


Bows anp ARRows. 


i is not known when the practice of archery 

first began, but this is certain, that pre-historic 
man was an archer. The bow was a military 
weapon among the Assyrians and the Egyptians, 
but amongst the Romans it was never held in 
much favour. 

The last time the bow was used in England 
(except, of course, as a pastime) was in 1791, 
when two gentlemen fought a duel with bows and 
arrows, neither of them, however, being injured. 

The best bows are made of yew, and in Planta- 
genet times it was a law that our church-yards 
should always be planted with yew-trees, so as to 
ensure plenty of wood for the bows of our English 
archers. 

Our countrymen were always renowned for their 


skilful use of the bow, and the victories both og 
Cressy and Flodden Field were due, in great mea- 
sure, to the skill of the archers. 

The arrow is even more important than the bow 
to secure accurate shooting; it is usually made of 
red deal. The feathers of the arrow, which 
formerly were of ‘ grey goose wing,’ are now made 
of the wing-feather of turkey or peacock, the latter 
being preferred. 

The weight of the arrow is weighed against new 
silver; that is to say, if an arrow weighs five 
shillings, it is marked ‘5;’ if four-and-ninepence, 
‘4.9,’ and so on. 

Our own Queen was, in her young days, a skilful 
archer, and often honoured the meetings of the 
Royal British Bowmen with her presence. 


Tue Rep Cross 


KNIGHT. 


(Continued from page 52.) 


PART V.—HOLINESS FIGHTS FAITHLESS, AND MAKES FRIENDS WITH FALSE RELIGION. 


HE true St. George, meanwhile, had wandered 
far away. Now that he had left the Lady 
Una, he had nothing but his own will to guide him, 
and he no longer followed any fixed purpose. 
Presently he saw coming to meet him another 
warrior, fully armed. He was a great, rough 
fellow, who cared nothing for God or man; across 
his shield, in gay letters, was written ‘Sans Foy,’ 
which means Faithless. 
He had with him a companion, a handsome lady, 
dressed all in scarlet, trimmed with gold and rich 
pearls. She rode a beautiful palfrey, with gay 


trappings, and little gold bells tinkled on het 
bridle. The two came along laughing and talking, 
but when the lady saw the Red Cross Knight, she 
left off her mirth at once, and bade her companion 
attack him. 

Then the two knights levelled their spears, and 
rushed at each other. But when Faithless saw the 
red cross graven on the breast-plate of the other, he 
knew that he could never prevail against that safe- 
guard. However, he fought with great fury, and 
the Red Cross Knight had a hard battle before he 
overcame him. At last he managed to kill him, 
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“The two Knights levelled their spears, and rushed at each other.” 


and he told his servant to carry away the shield of Faithless in 
token of victory. 

When the lady saw her champion fall, she fled in terror; 
but the Red Cross Knight hurried after her, and bade her stay, 
telling her that she had nothing now to fear. His brave and 
gentle heart was full of pity to see her in so great distress, 
and he asked her to tell him who she was, and who was the man 
that had been with her. 

Melting into tears, she then told him the following sad 
story :—She said that she was the daughter of an emperor, and 
had been engaged to marry a wise and good prince. Before 
the wedding-day, however, the prince fell into the hands of his 
foes, and was cruelly slain. She went out to look for his dead 
body, and in the course of her wandering met the Saracen knight, 
who took her captive. ‘Sans Foy’ was one of three bad brothers. 
The names of the others were ‘ Sans Loy,’ which means Lavoless, 
and ‘Sans Joy,’ which means Joyless. She further said that her 
own name was ‘ Fidessa,’ or 7'rue Religion, and she besought the 
Knight to have compassion on her, because she was so friendless 
and unhappy. 

‘Fair lady,’ said the Knight, ‘a heart of flint would grieve 
to hear of your sorrows. But henceforth rest safely assured that 
you have found a new friend to help you, and lost an old foe to 
hurt you. A new friend is better than an old foe.’ 

Then the seemingly simple maiden pretended to look com- 
forted, and the two rode on happily together. 

But what the lady had told about herself was quite untrue. 
Her name was not ‘ Fidessa’ at all, but ‘ Duessa,’ which means 
False Religion. If Una had still been with the Knight, he would never have been led astray; but 
when he parted from her he had nothing but his own feelings to guide him. He still meant to do right, 
but he was deceived by his false companion, who brought him into much trouble and danger. —_ 
(Continued on page 83.) 
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CurnesE Doctors’ BILxs. 


OW would our medical men like the cus- 
tom adopted by the Emperor of China, 
of paying the doctor only when one is well? As 
soon as the Emperor ails, his physicians are told 
that their salaries are cut off until he shall 
be perfectly well again, and the passionate zeal 
with which they set about getting his Majesty in 
a conditicn to allow them to draw their salaries 
once more is said to be astonishing. Further- 
‘more, we are told that the Emperor of China 
iis a remarkably healthy man. 


Tuy Frock are WE. 


HY flock are we, dear Saviour, 
And Thou our Shepherd art, 
Who guards the pastures where we dwell, 
And bids all ill depart ! 
In every hour of danger, 
Wherever we may be, 
Thy loving-kindness knowing well, 
We place our trust in Thee! 


O Lord, forsake us never, 
Till perils all be past ; 
And lead us, in Thine own good time, 
To Thy sure Fold at last 


Thy sheep are apt to wander, 
And find themselves astray, 
Then for their gentle Shepherd’s care 
Tn piteous need are they! 
In such sad times, O Saviour, 
Lest they misguided fall, 
To save them from the tempter’s snare, 
Be near them when they call! 
E. O. 


Tue CAMEL CouRIER. 


HIS fierce-looking man mounted on the camel’s 
back is called a ‘Shutar Sawar,’ or camel 
courier. He is a cavalry soldier, and is a very 
indispensable member of our Indian Army. Two 
or three of these soldiers are always attached to 
each native cavalry regiment, and have to hold 
themselves ready to start at any moment to carry 
important dispatches to the distant posts of our 
Indian Empire. These posts are many of them 
hundreds of miles away from rail or telegraph, and 
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THE CAMEL COURIER. 


the courier has to find his way as best he can, now 
across sandy deserts or rocky mountains, now 
through thick forests and dense jungles, where he 
meets no living creature except the wild beasts and 
creeping things. 

The camel the courier rides on is of a specially 
swift breed. It is no uncommon occurrence for 
these animals to go 150 miles in the twenty-four 
hours. It is guided by a cord fastened to a nose- 
ring, but this ring is not given in the picture. 
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PETER THE PILGRIM. 
(Continued from page 63.) 


CHAPTER IX.—THE LOST RING. 


ee on the following evening Loo Rankin, 
with a softened, pleased, and 
happy expression on her face, 
was kneeling by the neat little 
.. Stove, and toasting bread and 
preparing tea for no less a 
person than Mary Holland. 
She was very grateful to 
Mary, who sat in front of 
the round centre table with 
her hat cff, her cheeks 
flushed, and her eyes very bright. 

‘Tell it to me again,’ said Loo; ‘tell it out bold 
again. I'll put some hot diipping on this toast, 
and you don’t know how fine it'll taste, and jest a 
pinch of salt; and do you like your tea well 
sweetened, Mary ?’ 

‘Very sweet,’ answered Mary, nodding her 
head ; ‘sweet and strong, and with a good dash 
of milk in it!’ 

‘You shall have it like that, and a big cup 
full, only do begin and tell it to me all over again.’ 

‘To be sure T will, said Mary. She leant back 
in her chair with extreme contentment. She was 
naturally a very humble girl, and thought Loo 
quite a queen beside herself, but now she could not 
help a little touch of importance getting into her 
words. 

‘Well, she said, ‘I went to the hospital, and I 
said to the porter, “ Is this visiting day ?” and he 
said, “ No, it ain’t!” and I says, “ Oh, dear, that’s 
a pity!” and I sighs like anything, and when I 
sighs he looks at me very hard and he says, “ Didn’t 
you come along here yesterday with a great big 
rabbit stuck in a cage?” 

“Yes,” I says, nodding to him, “and with 
another girl, sister of the sick little ’un upstairs.” 

‘“ Oh dear,” he says; ‘“ you did make me laugh, 
to be sure!” 

‘“T don’t care whether I made you laugh or not,” 
I says back; “only I’m sorry this ain't visiting 
day, for I wanted very bad indeed to know how 
that young ’un were. You couldn't find out, 
maybe, Mr. Porter?” I says, staring at him with 
my two eyes starting. 

‘“ No, no!” he says back; “ it would be against 
the rules—rules is everything in a hospital, you 
understand, little girl.” 

‘*“Isthey ?” 1 says, very sad, and I was turning 


away, when a lady dressed beautiful as a nurse 
comes into the office and speaks to the porter. Oh, 

dear, didn’t my heart jump! She was the lady 
you and me saw yesterday, Loo. Rules or no 
rules, I didn’t care; I jest sprung at her, and I 
says, ‘‘ How’s Peter chews little Peter? It ain’t 

visiting day, but I must know—I must know.” 

‘“ Why,” says the lady, “he’s ever so much 
better, if you mean the little boy in number four- 
teen bed. He took a turn for the better last night, 
and he’s doing beautifully—the little pilgrim, we 
call him—he does go on so about the wicket- 
gate!” 

‘“ You're sure now?” I said; “ 
better ?” 

“« Yes,” said the nurse ; 
beautifully.” 

‘Then I came straight on to tell you, Loo” 

‘There's your tea,’ said Loo, in reply; ‘and 
there’s your toast; and if the tea ain’t sweet 
enough, there’s brown sugar in that basin. So 
Peter’s better, he has took a turn, he’s doing beau- 
tiful, beautiful! Mary Holland, I believes with alk 
my heart in the Lord God Almighty.’ 

‘ Dear me, of course,’ said Mary, in surprise. 

‘No, no, it ain’t of course—God’s in Heaven, 
He’s good, He's kind, He loves Peter and I love 
Him. I'll tell Joe some day. There's Mother's 
step on the stairs; you needn't stir, Mary, Mother'lh 
be right glad to see you!’ 

Loo sprang to open the door as she spoke, and 
Mrs. Rankin came in, looking pale and weary. 

‘ There, take this basket, child,’ she said to Loo; 
‘there’s some broken victuals in it as the cook put 
up for me. I have had a hard day, and I’m 
worried to death. Is that you, Mary Holland ?’ 

‘Yes, Mother, interrupted Loo; ‘that’s Mary 
Holland drinking her tea. She went to the 
hospital, Mother, and she brings good news—Peter's: 
better—he took a turn last night, and he’s doing 
beautiful, beautiful! © Why, ° Mother, ain’t you 
pleased ?’ ; 

‘Yes, I’m pleased, poor little lamb,’ said Mrs. 
Rankin; ‘the Lord will provide somehow, though 
I can’t see how at the present moment. Still, of 
course, I’m pleased; no mother couldn’t but be 
glad that her child was getting better!’ 

‘Why, Mother, what makes you so low? You 
were ever so pleased this mora That rich 


you're sure he’s. 


“ he’s doing beautifully, 


: 
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Jady, Mrs. Reynolds, had given you such a fine 
job of work, for three whole weeks constant, and 
you said it would pay the rent for ever so long, and 
‘buy coals, and pay the baker's bill. What is the 
matter, Mother ?’ 

Mrs. Rankin wiped the te1rs from her eyes. 

‘I’m not going to Mrs. Reynolds’ no more,’ she 


said. ‘I'll tell you when Mary Holland has gone.’ - 


At this very broad hint Mary Holland gulped 
down her tea and hastily st.od up. She shook the 
crumbs of that delicious hot toast and dripping into 
the grate, and turned to say good-bye. 

“Good-bye, Mary,’ said Mrs. Rankin. 

‘Good-bye,’ said Loo, with a cordial voice; ‘he’s 
doing beautiful, he’s took a tum; good-bye, 
Mary !’ 

The door was locked behind the visitor, and 
Loo turned to face her mother. 

‘Now, Mother, what is the matter?’ she ex- 

claimed. 

‘It’s this, child: it’s this! Mrs. Reynolds 
came here last night and she offered me the work, 
and said she was ever so pleased that I was willing 
to take it. She made a great fuss, and said that 
she was always afraid of charwomen, for she had a 
lot of valuable things all over the house, and 
unless they were as honest as the day, they 
shouldn’t set foot in Belgrave Mansions. She said 
she had heard a lot of me, and she thought I’d 

. just suit her, so she gave me the work for three 
weeks certain, and I was pleased, I can tell you. 
The wages was better than ordinary, and the cook 
had orders to give me a big basket of scraps of 
food every night to take home. I calculated that 
we'd live on that basket, Loo, and that our food 
would cost us nothing. When I went this morning, 
however, I was sent for at once to speak to Mrs. 
Reynolds. She said she had dropped a valuable 
diamond ring in my house, and she asked if I had 
found it. I said, to be sure I hadn't, not so much 
as a sight of it!’ 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘I had it on my hand when 
I went into your house, and when I got into the 
hhansom to drive away it was gone. I mast have 
pulled it off with my glove, and it must have 
rolled on your floor!’ 

“TI never see it, ma’am!’ said I. 

‘Well,’ she says, looking back hard at me, ‘it 
must be somewhere in your rooms. You can go 
on charing to-day, and you can go back to-night 
and look for it, and bring it to me either to-night or 
to-morrow morning. If you bring it back, well 
and good. If you don’t, you needn't return to me 
m0 more; so now you understand !’ 

(Continued on page 78.) 
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THe PIAno. 


OULD it be a comfort when practising 

scales before breakfast on a cold morming 

to reflect that, during the past hundred and 

fifty years, there is no musical instrument which 

has so advanced from the original idea as the 
piano ? 

In its infancy the piano was but a harp with 
two or three strings. Not much scope for scales 
there! From time to time more strings were 
added, until the Cithera, in the shape of the letter 
P, and owning ten strings, was formed. Some- 
where about the year 1200 an inventive genius 
conceived the idea of stretching these strings across 
an open box, and so the Dulcimer made its appear- 
ance, the strings being struck with hammers. For 
another hundred years these hammers were handled 
by the player, but about the year 1800 somebody 
invented a keyboard, by means of which the 
hammers could be moved. Our piano having 
developed thus far is kuown as a Clavicytherium, 
or keyed cithera. Quite a grown-up name! 

In Queen Elizabeth’s time it was called a 
Virginal; next a Spinet, on account of the hammers 
being covered with spines of quills to catch the 
wires. Known as the Harpsichord from 1700 to 
1800, it was much enlarged and improved. In 
1710, Bartolomeo Cristofoll, an Italian, invented a 
keyboard such as we have now, causing hammers 
to strike the wires from above, and thus developing 
the Pianoforte, commonly shortened into the one 
word, piano. 


O endeavour is in vain ; 
Its reward is in the doing, 
And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize the vanquished gain. 
LoNGFELLOW. 


WHAT CAN IT BE? 


O, Aunt Jenny, I can’t sleep, it is of no use, 

I am thinking, thinking, thinking. What 

can the nicest thing in the world be that Father 

and Mother are sending me from India? It is to 

come to-morrow, you say. I have had a beetle’s- 

wing dress, and a marble elephant, and a set of 

chessmen, and—oh, such a lot of other things! 

But the nicest thing in the world—what can that 
be?’ 
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Sophy Warren was puzzled. 


‘My dear, you must go to sleep and wait till to- 


morrow,’ repeated Aunt Jenny. 


You inean I must lie awake and wait till to- 


“1 CANT SLEEP,” 


morrow,’ declared Sophy; but she lay down ‘to 
think better,’ and when Aunt Jenny came next to 
look at her she was asleep. 

And then came the morning and the watchin g 
from the window for a big box, for in a big box 
the nicest thing in the world would surely 
come. 

‘The carrier will bring it, won't he, Auntie 2’ 
asked Sophy. 

But Auntie did not answer. A cab was stopping 
at the door, and there was a box on it, a large one. 
Sophy danced for joy. ‘It is come, it is come!” 
she said, and ran to the door; but Auntie caught 
her and held her back. 

‘Wait a minute, darling ; let me bring you your 
present.’ 

And she came back with a sweet little golden- 
haired girl in her arms. 


Sophy gave one great ‘Oh!’ of joy, and them 
she guessed it all. This was Addie, her dear 
little sister, sent to her across the sea from 


India 


‘A present for me! TI will be 
good to her,’ she said to Aunt Jenny 
very seriously. And then she 
kissed the little blue-eyed girl, and 
went with her to the nursery where 
her bed was, and where a sweet 
little cot had been put for Addie. 


‘I am happy,’ said Sophy. ‘This is the very 
nicest thing in all the world. I could not haye 
thought of anything nicer.’ 


. 
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DON'T YOU THINK IT’S TIME FOR BED?” 
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On THE WaARkR-PATH. 


ING the fierce and famous fight 
Of the bold Red Indian crew! 
How they battled through the night, 
And a thousand foemen slew ; 
While the whirling bullets white 
(Which were very large to view), 
Put all craven hearts to flight, 
Save a tried and trusty few. 


Oh, a great and stalwart chief 
Was the ‘Grey Wolf of the West !’ 
But he stole like any thief 
On the ‘ Prairie Eagle’s’ nest. 
Then—more brave than all belief— 
‘ Prairie Eagle’ rose in might, 
And the ‘ Grey Wolf’s’ joy was brief 
When he saw that fearsome sight. 


Then the ‘ Grey Wolf’ turned to fly ; 
But the ‘Eagle’ on his trail 
Followed fast ; and whizzing by 
Came strange missiles, thick as hail; 
And the chieftains’ hearts beat high, 
And their courage did not fail, 
Though they wore, to mortal eye, 
Neither shield nor coat of mail. 


Far across the prairie plain 
Long the fiery conflict sped ; 
Neither stopped to count the slain, 
Each in turn now fought, now fled. 
Till above the raging noise, 
Rose a mystic voice, which said, 
‘Oh, you romping, roaring boys! 
Don’t you think it’s time for bed ?’ 


A CHILD oF THE SUNSHINE. 


2) LADYS slept soundly, as 
usual; a wakeful night 
ae was almost unknown to 
ZN ', f ype )) her, and her dreams 
us. és om) ) c 
Ga’. =)’ were bright and happy, 
als) ~— all rose-coloured with 


A \\_ wy) the anticipations of her 
(“So ~— coming birthday. Bat 


soon after midnight she 
awoke suddenly, with that strange feeling we all 
know that something, she could not have told 
what, had startled her. In a few minutes 
she was fast asleep again—not, however, in the 
same calm, peaceful way as before. On the con- 
trary, a painful nightmare -like dream came to 
distress her. She thought she had fallen into a 
thick, muddy pool, where she seemed to be sinking 
deeper and deeper, struggling for breath with an 
agonising sense of suffocation. With what seemed 
to her a loud ery, she awoke, and for the moment 
felt relieved to find she had been dreaming. But 
what was this? All around her was thick dark- 
ness, the air seemed pressing down on her almost as 
painfully as the muddy water of her dream. Was 
it air or smoke? Yes, blinding, choking smoke, 
causing the terrible feelings which no one knows 


(Continued from page 67.) 


who has not experienced them. But Gladys was 
strong and quick-witted. Resisting the stupefying 
sensation which already assailed her, she sprang 
out of bed and groped her way to the door. She 
found it with difficulty, and with painful effort suc- 
ceeded in turning the handle, in the hope that 
outside it would be clearer. But, alas! though the 
smoke was somewhat lees dense, her horror in- 
creased on seeing flames bursting out a few yards 
down the passage, the only exit from her room. 

‘ Father, Mother!’ she cried in agony, ‘save me, 
save me! I shall be burnt to death. Where are 
you? Oh, come, come!’ 

Her eyes closed, and she was sinking to the 
ground, when she felt strong arms lifting her. It 
was her father. 

‘Gladdie, my darling,’ he said, ‘don’t be 
frightened ; be quite calm and trust yourself to 
me. 

He made his way, carrying her, through the 
smoke and flames, to a window at the end of the 
passage, against which a ladder was already placed. 

‘Another minute and we shall be safe with your 
mother,’ exclaimed Mr. Fairlegh. 

And so it would have been, but, alas! in the — 
haste and confusion, the ladder had been insecurely — 
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propped. It slipped, and fell with a crash—and 
Gladys knew no more. 
* * * * * 

The sun was high in the heavens on Gladys’s 
birthday before the young girl recovered conscious- 
ness. When she opened her eyes she could not at 
first remember anything. Gradually she perceived 
that she was in a strange room. 
the windows were drawn, and only one ray of the 
bright, beautiful sunshine outside made its way in. 

‘Where am I ?’ she tried to say. ‘ What is the 
matter ?’ 

It was the faintest whisper, but it was heard at 
once by the watcher beside her—her mother. 

‘ My darling,’ she said, as she bent over her; and 
Gladys, lifting her heavy eyes, saw that her 
mother’s face was terribly pale. 

‘Mother, she murmured, ‘what does it all 
mean? Tell me. Am I ill?’ For even the 
slight movement she made caused her to feel sick 
and dizzy, while a sharp pain ran through her. 

‘You have had a very bad fall, my darling,’ 
said her mother quietly. ‘The doctor thinks, 
though, that with care, and keeping perfectly quiet, 
you will soon feel better.’ 

‘Did I fall on my head?’ asked the child 
faintly, becoming conscious that one side of her 
head and face was bandaged; and then, with a 
sudden rush of recollection: ‘Ob, Mother, I re- 
member,’ she cried; ‘there was a fire, and the ladder 
fell, and Father—was he hurt too, Mother? Oh, 
tell me quick !’ 

‘ Dear lather is not suffering at all, dearest,’ Mrs. 
Fairlegh had the strength to reply in the same 
quiet voice. 

‘I am so glad,’ said Gladys, wearily. ‘ Dear 
Father, he came through all that dreadful flame and 
smoke to save me. Will he come to see me soon ?’ 

‘You must sleep now, and not speak any more. 
Drink this, and shut your eyes. I will stay 
beside you;’ and Gladys, accustomed to un- 
questioning obedience, did as she was told, and 
soon fell into a deep and heavy slumber. 

The next few days, during which she woke at 
rare intervals, and was seldom entirely conscious, 
always remained vague and dreamy to her. At 
the end of a week she was pronounced out of actual 
danger; at the end of a fortnight it became neces- 
sary, in answer to her incessant inquiries for her 
father, to break to her the terrible truth that the 
fall which had so sadly injured herself had killed 
him on the spot. But for her mother’s almost 
superhuman self-forgetfulness and devotion the 
child would not have outlived this shock. She did 
go, however; and two months from the day—that 
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twelfth birthday so joyously looked forward to— 
her mother and she were able to leave the lodge 
of their own old home, whither they had been 
carried on the night of the fire. 

For though, after all, the house had been by no 
means entirely destroyed, Fairlegh Manor was 
their home no longer. Failing a son, it passed to a 
distant branch of the family, connected by no ties 
of affection or close friendship with Gladys’s 
parents. 

Nor was this the worst of the changes brought 
about by her father’s death, though in comparison 
with the anguish of losing him nothing seemed 
of any importance to Gladys or her mother. Young, 
strong, and sanguine, Mr. Fairlegh had delayed 
making the provision he might easily have secured 
for his daughter, and, as all his large income came 
from land which she could not inherit, Gladys was 
left really penniless. A moderate income for life 
remained to Mrs. Fairlegh, and out of this, small as 
it was, she at once arranged to save for her child. 
For she had little hope of much kindness or 
generosity on the part of the new owners of the 
Manor, who were already murmuring at the ex- 
pense of restoring the building, which had not been 
fully insured. 

(Continued on page 86.) 


Tue Story or Davin. 
(Continued from page 64.) 


V.—Davip 1n DANGER. 


HEN Saul promised to reward any man 

who would fight the Philistine giant, he 

said, amongst other things, that one of his own 

daughters should be given to the brave warrior for 

his wife. David lived for some time at the court 

before the King fulfilled this promise, but at last 

he married one of the princesses, whose name was 
Michal, and so became Saul’s son-in-law. 

But by this time Saul had began to hate David. 
He knew that the young man’s bravery and 
pleasant manners made every one love him, and he 
became jealous and angry. Before David's marriage 
it happened that the army of Tsrael was returning 
from one of its expeditions against the Philistines. 
Saul was with the soldiers, and, of course, David 
was among them. As they passed through the cities 
on their way home, the people came out in crowds 
to see them, as they would do now in our own 
towns if our soldiers were coming howe after a war. 
The women sang songs in honour of the victorious 
troops, and in one of these songs they said, ‘ Sau) 
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hath slain his thousands, and David his ten 
thousands, meaning that David was a better 
soldier than the King. 
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Saul had always been brave. He had led his 


army well, and if he had been careful to obey 
God’s commands, he would have been a very great 
and successful warrior. His proud heart could not 
bear the thought that this simple young shepherd, 
who had been so short a time in the army, should 
be praised more than himself. If the people cared 
so much for David, they might wish to have him 
for their king. And then, perhaps, Saul began to 
wonder whether this was the man whom God in- 
tended to set upon his throne, and he determined 
to kill David if he possibly could. 

It was not long before one of his strange fits of 
madnegs came upon him, and David was sent for, 
as usual, to play to him. Saul had a javelin, 
which is a kind of spear, in his hand, and as David 
stood with his fingers upon the harp-strings, playing 
the soft music which he hoped would soothe 
his master’s troubled spirit, the King suddenly 
threw the javelin at him. It did not strike him, 
for God took care of him; but when this happened 
a second time, David understood that the King 
really wished to hurt him. — 

As time went on, Saul’s hatred of David grew 
greater and greater, and at last he could not keep 
it to himself, but spoke of it to his servants, and 
even to Jonathan, telling them to kill David for 
him. Jonathan was very much grieved at this, 
and he reminded his father of the faithful manner 
in which David had always served him, and he 
persuaded him to receive David kindly, and treat 
him as he had done before. 

But this did not last long. David gained 
another victory over the Philistines, and the 
King’s jealousy was roused again. Once more he 
threw the javelin at David, and the young man 
fled from him, and escaped to his own house. 

His wife, Michal, loved him very much, and she 
soon found out that her father had sent men to 
watch the house, so that when David left it in the 
morning they might kill him. How could she save 
her husband's life? At last she thought of a clever 
plan. She helped him to escape through one of the 
windows in the night, and she placed an image in 


his bed, so that none of her own servants might | 


know that he was not sleeping in it. 

In the morning, Saul’s messengers came to fetch 
David that he might be put to death; but when 
they entered his bedroom, thinking that he was ill 
and would be unable to save himself, they found 
only the image lying upon a pillow. Saul was 
very angry with Michal, but the princess knew 
that her husband was safe, and this made her 
glad. 


(Continued on page 92.) 
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Brave ETeELKA. 


GLORIOUS summer day in the year of our 
Lord 1600. 

The sun shone fiercely down on a pleasant valley 
in northern Greece, making the white walls of a 
villa nestling among the chestnut-trees shine like 
burnished silver. 

+ A little girl stood on the flat roof of the house, 
and leaning against the parapet gazed dreamily 
down the steep road which led to the distant town. 

Etelka was the only 
daughter of the rich 
Greek merchant who 
owned the house; she 
was dressed in the 
tunic and full trousers 
of pale green silk, scar- 
let slippers turned up 
at the toes, and an 
embroidered red and 
gold cloth cap, set 
jauntily on the top of 
her black curly head. 

‘I wish Father and 
Mother would come 
back from the town,’ 
she sighed ; ‘it is so 
dull without them.’ 

Just then her quick 
eyes caught sight of 
something gleaming 
amongst the grove of 
walnut - trees which 
covered the opposite 
mountain. 

She ran swiftly down 
the outside staircase 
and made her way to 
the courtyard, where 
an old woman was 
washing clothes at a 
fountain. 

‘Maria!’ said the child, in a quick, firm voice, 
“fetch Anna, and make her help you bar the big 
gate. I am sure the brigands are coming to attack 
us! I have seen them coming down the mountain 
path.’ 

‘Holy Joseph! the brigands!’ shrieked the old 
woman. ‘Anna! Anna! ‘The brigands! We 
are lost |’ 

Anna ran out of the house at the sound of Maria's 
cries. 

‘The brigands!’ she exclaimed, in a tone of the 
atmost terror; ‘and the master away, and Andreas 


“« Come in, gracious Sir, said Etelka.” 


and Thomas, too! We are nothing but helpless 
women. ‘The robbers will sack the house and sell 
us for slaves in Constantinople.’ 

Etelka stamped her little foot impatiently. 

‘T am not going to be sold for a slave if I can 
help it,’ she said, decidedly. ‘Go and bar the gates 
at once; our walls are thick and high, and in a few 
hours at latest Father will be back, and the two 
men-servants with him, and I mean to try and hold 
out till they come; so 
give over crying and 
help me.’ 

‘What a spirit our 
little mistress has, she 
ought to be a man,’ 
said old Maria, in a 
half- aside to Anna; 
and, stimulated by the 
child’s courageous 
words, the servants 
barred and locked the 
heavy gates which 
formed the only en- 
trance to the walled 
courtyard. 

‘That is right,’ said 
Etelka, approvingly. 
‘ Now let us carry up 
these stones and place 
them on the edge of 
the parapet; we can 
stoop behind the wall 
and push the stones 
over on to the men’s 
heads if they try to 
swarm up.’ 

She pointed as she 
spoke to a heap of 
flat stones which had 
been placed there a 
few days ago in readi- 
ness to repave the courtyard. 

These Anna and Maria obediently placed on the 
edge of the high parapet, and by the time this was 
done a band of six fierce-looking men were ham- 
mering on the heavy gates and shouting, ‘ Open! 
open! or we will break in the door!’ 

‘It is useless to knock,’ said Etelka, standing 
bravely on the top step of the staircase. ‘ We shall 
not open; we mean to fight and defend ourselves.’ 

A derisive laugh came from the chief of the robbers 
at this speech, and Maria hastily pulled the little girl 
under the shelter of the parapet, whilst Anna pushed 
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over a heavy stone which felled the chief to the 
ground. Another brigand took his place, and by 
his gigantic strength had all but forced open the 
gate, when something caused him to leave off his 
hammering, and with the other men to fly hastily 
towards the mountains. 

Anna leaned over the parapet and exclaimed in 
a delighted tone, ‘We can open the gates! We 
are safe enough now, and you must come and thank 
your deliverer, Lady Etelka.’ 

Ktelka followed Anna to the courtyard, and 
when the gate was thrown open, there stood a 
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knight in fall armour, with a drawn sword in his 
hand, 

Etelka went forward, and clasping her hands, 
said, fervently, ‘Come in, gracious Sir, and let us 
thank you for your timely help.’ 

The knight doffed his plumed cap, and said, 
‘Nay, thank me not. I am right glad that I 
happened to be travelling this way and saw those 
scoundrels attacking you. But you made a gallant 
defence, fair maiden.’ 

‘We did our best,’ said Etelka, simply. 

‘No general could do more,’ said the knight. 

KE. A. B. 


PeTeR THE PILGRIM. 


(Continued from page 71.) 


CHAPTER 


S Mrs. Renkin'!'spcke, Loo, 
« ~=who had been feeling in what 
she termed ‘a beautiful frame 
of mind,’ whose little heart 
had been overtowing with 
love and gratitude, sud- 
denly felt that same heart 
creeping down, «iown, 
down, until, as she 
expressed it, ‘it 
reached her boots and 
stuck there.’ All her 
gay spirits vanished— 
& leaden weight of car? pressed her heavily. 

‘Why don’t you speak, Loo?’ said her mother, 
glancing up at the girl from her own low seat by 
the fire. ‘ Haven’t you nothing to say ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, Mother. We must find the diamond 
ring. What's a diamond like, Mother? I’ve never 
seen one.’ 

“Once I saw’em,’ said Mrs. Rankin. ‘I went 
to Bond Street and stared at them in a jeweller’s 
window. They seem to leap up at you like 
hundreds and hundreds of eyes; and all colours 
they are. There! they look alive and wicked,’ 

‘Flashes, do they?’ said Loo. ‘ Would a dia- 
mond flash in the dark ?’ 

‘Well, it would take very little light indeed to 
make it flash. Why, Loo, you haven’t seen the ring? 
Oh, my heart! if it was only to be found in this 
room, if I only could take it back to-morrow, why 
I'd be safe as anything, that I would!’ 

‘I haven't seen it, Mother,’ said Loo, after a mo- 
ment’s thought. ‘Isit likely? ‘she added. ‘ Why, 
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X.—IN SEARCH OF THE RING. 


if it was the sort of thing you speak of, I'd see it 
most like in any part of the room.’ 

‘No,’ said Mrs. Rankin; ‘it might have rolled 
into a corner and be hidden out of sight. As soon 
as ever we've had a cup of tea and a bit of some- 
thing to eat, we'll turn everything out, just for the 
chance, Loo.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Loo, stolidly. 

‘ rs, Rankin lay back in her chair and wiped 
her tace. Loo bustled about and prepared a sort of 
meal between tea and supper. She explored the 
contents of the basket, and placed a portion of de- 
licious veal and ham pie on the table; then she 
invited her mother to draw up to partake of the 
good meal. The pie tasted delicious to Loo, who 
had seldom or never eaten savoury food of this 
nature. In spite of herself, her spirits began to rise 
again. She guessed, of course, where the ring was. 
That flash in the darkness the night before had, of 
course, been made by the ring. If she could only 
induce Joe to give it back to her, all would yet be 
well; her mother would not lose the excellent piece 
of work she had just secured, and these savoury 
and delicious morsels would fall to Loo’s share 
night after night. So with new courage and hope 
she made a hearty meal, and when the last morse} 
of pie had vanished, and the teapot was drained of 
its contents, prepared with right good-will to help 
her mother in her vain search. She did not dare to 
give Mrs. Rankin the faintest hint about Joe. 
Had she done so, she knew perfectly well that no 
entreaties of hers, po cries for pity, would keep her 
mother back from letting stern justice have its way. 
Straight to the nearest police-station she would 
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dragging Loo with her as a witness, and then poor 
Joe would be arrested and carried off to prison, and 
Paul Pry—dear,!dear little Peter's Paul Pry—would 
come to some violent end. Some of those dreadful 
people in the cellar would find him and put an end 
to his little life, and sell his warm, white, furry coat 
for the valuable sum of fourpence. On no account, 
therefore, would Loo breathe a word of her know- 
ledge. 
back of his own free will, then she would manage to 
hide it somewhere in the room, and let her mother 
imagine that it had really been lost there ; if not, 
why, the nice food and the good situation for her 
mother must go. Loo’s mind was firmly made up 
on this point. Nothing would induce her to tell 
what she knew. 

Of course, the neat and perfectly kept little sit- 
ting-room contained no sign of the lost ring, and 
Mrs. Rankin, weeping and bewailing her sad fate, 
went to bed and cried herself to sleep. 

Loo lay down, as usual, by her mother’s side. 
She was tired, and she soon dropped off to sleep; 
but it was early, very early in the morning, almost 
before the day had really dawned, that she woke, 
crept out of bed as quietly as a mouse, and slipped 
into the kitchen, in order to dress herself without 
disturbing her mother. 

It would never do for her mother to miss her or 
to suspect what she was about to do. Mrs. Rankin 
was a sharp woman, and she had never approved of 
Joe’s society for Loo. It had not occurred to her 
yet to remember that Joe had sprung forward to 
shut the doors of the hansom for Mrs. Reynolds; but 
any instant the memory might come back to her, 
and she might, in short, put two and two together. 

Loo’s intention was to go out and question Joe 
and be home again before her mother was stirring. 
Joe was always to be found hovering round Covent 
Garden between the hours of four and five in the 
morning, and it was there that Loo meant to seek 
him. It was a good bit of a walk from Pimlico to 
Covent Garden, but Loo knew many short cuts 
and was not at all dismayed at the task she had 
undertaken. 

She dressed herself very quickly, and, carefully 
oiling the key of the door, slipped it into the lock, 
turned it without sound, and let herself softly out. A 
moment later she was flying along the still quiet and 
peaceful streets. The light was not strong yet, but 
soon the sun would arise and the world would be 
full of brightness. The crisp morning air fanned 
Loo's white cheeks; it made her courage rise and 
her heart beat with hope. She reached. Covent 
Garden before five o'clock and began to elbow her 
sway with great cleverness through the crowds of 
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people who were eagerly selling and eagerly buying, 
and who were all making a great noise and con- 
fusion. Joe was not considered a respectable- 
enough lad to have regular employment at the 
market, but there were always odd jobs which a 
smart boy could undertake, and, as a rule, he gene- 
rally managed to earn a few pence, which kept him 
alive during the day which followed. 

On her first arrival Loo felt almost in despair 
and feared she could never find him, but by-and- 
by her eyes lit with pleasure on his tall, ungainly 
figure. He was Jeaning up against a post near the 
flower market, his eager, bright eyes wandering 
here, there, and everywhere in search of a job, his 
tangled, fiery hair looking more like a red mop 
than ever. 

Loo ran up to him at once; she took his hand 
eagerly. ‘I want you, Joe,’ she said, in a panting 
sort of voice. 

‘Why, Loo—Loo Rankin!’ exclaimed the boy. 
He looked down at her with the pleasure which her 
society always gave him. ‘What has brought you 
here?’ he said, ‘a grand sort of princess like you! 
My word, Loo, what a colour you have !’ 

‘Oh, never mind about me,’ said Loo, who liked 
to be flattered by Joe all the same. ‘I’ve run all 
the way from home to speak to you. I want to 
say something very, very bad. Where can we 
go by ourselves ?’ 

‘You can speak out here,’ said Joe. ‘ Nobody will 
listen; they'll be all a sight too busy, I can tell 
you. You speak out here, Loo, nobody’ll listen ; 
but if—if it’s anything about Paul Pry, you needn’t 
fret, little gal; l’ve made him as tidy and snug as 
bunny need wish to be, and I’m going to carry off 
a whole handful of greens for him when I go 
home. What, Loo, ain’t it about Paul Pry? What 
then—what ?’ 

‘No, no,’ said Loo, her lips quivering, ‘it ain’t 
about Paul Pry, though you're a dear boy to be so 
good to him; but it’s—oh, Joe, I saw you do it!’ 

‘Saw me do what?’ said Joe, in astonishment. 

‘Put your foot on it and then slip it in your 
pocket! It flashed out as if it were fire—but I 
saw you, I saw you! Oh, Joe, give it back to 
me—give it back to me, Joe!’ 

‘The ring ?’ said Joe, in a whisper; ‘you saw me?’ 

His face grew neither red nor pale; he did not 
look at all ashamed of himself. 

‘Do you see that man over there?’ he said, 
pointing with his finger; ‘he’s beckoning me for 
a job. It's twopence—breakfast for us both; I 
must go to him. You wait here for me; I'll be 
back very soon.’ 

(Continued on page 81.) 
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Dw at morn, 
Busy at noon, 


Busy all day— 


Such songs to sing! 
Such wool to bring! 
Such wisps of stout hay | 
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Hungry at morn, 
Hungry at noon, 
Cheeping all day ; 
Head under wings, 
Featherless things, 
Peep at them, pray ! 


Pretty and round, 
Cosy and sound, 

High out of sight! 
Sweet speckled breast 
Sets on her nest 

Morn, nooa, and night. 
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“FOR A FEW MINUTES THE TWO CHILDREN WERE SILENT.” 


PETER THE PILGRIM. 
(Continued from page 79.) 
CHAPTER XI.—AT COVENT GARDEN MARKET. 


OO stood perfectly still where Joe had placed occasional glimpses of Joe’s red head of hair. He 

her. Crowds of eager people jostled past was helping a stout, good-humoured-looking man 

her, but from where she stood she could still get to carry some large pots of flowers — fuchsias 
M 
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geraniums, and some early chrysanthemums from 
one part of the market to another. Lou's heart beat 
with pleasure as she looked at the gay and brilliant 
blossoms. From where she stood she had a bird’s- 
eye view of the whole of the flower market, and the 
sight fascinated her so much that for a very short 
time she forgot her troubles. Then Joe came back, 
having finished his job, and with four dirty-looking 
pennies in the palm of one of his big hands. 

‘What do you say to coffee?’ he exclaimed. 
‘Coffee for two and a hunch of bread and jam 
for each on us? Oh, my, won'tit be prime! I’m 
that peckish I don’t know what to do.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t want any breakfast, really, said 
Loo, who knew that she could have some at home, 
and did not want to touch poor Joe’s small earnings. 
‘Tt ain’t breakfast I've come for. You kuow what 
I’ve come for, Joe Carter. Oh, please, pleare give me 
back the ring! I see’d you pick it up, so there’s no 
use for you to go and deny it.’ 

‘I ain't going to,’ said Joe; ‘but look here, I 
won't do nothing—I won't talk to you, Loo, nor 
nothing until I’ve had some coffee. There's a big 
hole inside of me, and it must be filled somehow. 
Come along ; you needn’t have any unless you like, 
but I must have a good biz drink and a great big 
filling hunch of bread afore I’m five minutes older.’ 

As Joe spoke he took Loo’s hand roughly and 
dragged her along with him. 

They soon found themselves standing in the 
midst of an eager, scrambling group round the 
coffee stall. Joe secured a large mug, filled up to 
the brim with strong coffee, which contained plenty 
of milk and a large proportion of sugar. He also 
purchased a crusty loaf, which the owner of the 
coffee stall obligingly cut in two, buttered quickly, 
and put together again. With this delicious break- 
fast he motioned Loo to seat herself on an empty 
upturned box, and insisted on her taking sips of 
the hot coffee and little mouthfuls from the crusty 
loaf of bread. She was hungry enough to find it 
impossible to refuse him, and for a few minutes the 
two children were silent. 

‘I'm better now,’ said Joe at last, heaving a 
profound sigh as he drained the last drops of the 
coffee into his big mouth. ‘I’m a sight better 
now. I can talk now—I can think now—I’m a man 
again,’ 

‘Then you can answer me,’ said Loo, eagerly. 
‘What about the ring? You took it, you know 
you did.’ 

“OF course I took it,’ said Joe, looking frankly 
at her. ‘I'd be no end of a flat if I didn’t. What 
did it roll in the mud for if it wasn’t for me? Of 
course I took the ring.’ 


‘But it was a diamond ring, Joe; very, very 
valuable; worth a sight of money.’ 

‘My stars! I’m glad to hear it,’ answered the 
boy. He rubbed his hands delightédly. 

‘You haven’t sold it, have you?’ said Loo ina 
whisper of trembling anxiety. 

‘Not yet, but I'll get rid of it somehow to-day. 
There’s a Jew fellow that I know that'll buy it of 
me. I’m glad you told me as them sparkling stones 
was worth a sight of money. I won't part with it 
under a good big sum—perhaps a pound—who can 
tell? My word, if I'd a pound of my own, I 
could buy a share in a barrow, and be made for 
life.’ 

‘No, no, Joe, you couldn’t; you'd have no luck, 
not a bit. You stole that ring; you're a thief, 
Joe—a thief !’ 

‘Well, answered Joe, ‘I never told you that I 
wasn’t a thief. I[ ain’t ashamed—I must steal to 
live. I never stole from you, Loo, and I never 
would, so you needn’t preach at me.’ 

‘ Well, I'll tell you what,’ said Loo, ‘if you don’t 
give me back that ring, you'll have stole from me, 
and in the most dreadful, dreadful way. Why, 
do you know what has happened at home? The 
lady who lost the ring thinks that Mother took it. 
She had given Mother a lovely job of work, and 
we were to have broken meat, and Mother was to 
have three shillings a day for ever so Jong. Oh, 
she was pleased, I can tell you! She said it would 
pay the rent, and a bit of a bill we owe for bread, 
and get in coals for the winter, and when little Peter 
comes out of hospital we could have made him 
real snug; but now it’s all over—it’s all over,’ 
continued Loo, bursting into sudden tears, ‘for 
the lady thinks as Mother took the ring, and she 
says she’s not to come back no more unless she 
brings it with her.’ 

Loo’s eager words had not impressed Joe very 
much, but her sudden tears and the break in her 
voice terrified him. He was not accustomed to 
girls who cried. The girls he knew most about fought 
hard and used bad words, were wicked and rough 
and terrible in their anger when anything roused 
them, and loud in their merriment when anything 
pleased them. Loo’s tears were quite novel and 
unexpected, and they made him tremble and look 
downcast, with a sort of fear added to the strange 
devotion which he gave her. After she had eried 
for a minute or two in silence, he gently touched 
her hand. 

‘ Cheer up,’ he whispered ; ‘ I haven't sold the ring 
yet. It’s a pity to lose it; it’s a mighty fine chance 


—the best I ever had; but there, do stop crying, 


Loo. I'll give it back to you; it ain't sold yet. 
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You go home. I can’t fetch it this minute, but I 
will when market is over. I'll bring it to Pincher’s 
Buildings when you comes out of school this morn- 
ing. There, now, do stop crying.’ 

Loo dried away her tears immediately. The 
sunshine flashed out on her face, her lips smiled, 
her black eyes danced with pleasure. 

‘Oh, Joe, I just love you!’ she said. She wrung. 
his hand, and turning aside without another word, 
set off home as fast as ever she could. 

Joe stood and looked after her until she was out 
of sight, then, with his heart in a glow notwith- 
standing his injured prospects, he turned back 
again to the market and devoted himself to all 
those patrons who were willing to give odd jobs 
to the hungry-looking, but strong and willing, lad. 
It seemed, however, that after Loo went his luck 
had deserted him. No one had any need 
of him—no odd jobs came in his way. He had 
eaten up the first fourpence he had earned, and he 
presently perceived that he was unlikely to get 
anything more in the way of a job that morning. 


Secreting, therefore, a raw turnip, which had fallen 
from one of the stalls, in one of his ragged 
trousers pockets, and picking up a bundle of 
green stuff for Paul Pry, he set off home. He 
had given his word to Loo that he would get 
the ring, and bring it back to her. He was 
sorry to part with what seemed to be quite a 
valuable property; nevertheless, his word was 
pledged. He was an accomplished young thief, 
and in other respects one of the most ignorant 
boys in London; but nothing would induce him 
to break the word he had pledged to Loo. Loo 
had said, ‘I just love you.’ When she said these 
simple words Joe’s heart had seemed to get up 
into his mouth, and he had felt for an instant as 
if something like tears were going to spring to 
his own eyes and disgrace his manliness for ever. 
He had managed to keep back the tears; and 
notwithstanding that he was hungry and without 
a penny, he laughed to himself as he threaded 
his way back to the cellar. 
(Continued on page 94.) 


THe Rep Cross KNIGHT. 


(Continued from page 68.) 


PART VI.—UNA AND THE LION. 


‘Oh, how can beauty master the most strong, 
And simple truth subdue avenging wrong !’ 


LL this while the Lady Una, lonely and 
forsaken, was roaming in search of her lost 
Knight. How sad was her fate! She, the daughter 
of a king, so beautiful, so faithful, so true, who had 
done no wrong either in word or deed, was left sor- 
rowful and deserted because of the cunning wiles of 
a wicked enchanter. Fearing nothing, she sought 
the Red Cross Knight through woods and lonely 
wilderness, but no tidings of him ever came to her. 
One day, being weary, she alighted from her 
steed, and lay down on the grass to rest. It was 
in the midst of a thicket, far from the sight of any 
traveller. She lifted her veil, and put aside the 
black cloak which always covered her dress. 


‘Her angel's face, 
As the great eye of Heaven shined bright, 
And made a sunshine in the shady place.’ 


Suddenly, out of the wood there rushed a fierce 
lion, who, seeing Una, sprang at her to devour 
her; but, when he came nearer, he was amazed 
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at the sight of her loveliness, and all his rage 
turned to pity. Instead of tearing her to pieces, 
he kissed her weary feet and licked her lily hand 
as if he knew how innocent and wronged she was.* 

When Una saw the gentleness of this kingly crea- 
ture, she could not help weeping. 

Sad to see her sorrow, he stood gazing at her, 
all his angry mood changed to compassion, till at 
last Una mounted her snowy palfrey and once 
more set out to seek her lost companion. 

The lion would not leave her desolate, but went 
with her as a strong guard and as a faithful com- 
panion. When she slept he kept watch, and when 
she waked he waited diligently, ready to help her in 
any way he could. He always knew from her 
looks what she wanted. 

Long she travelled thus through lonely places, 
where she thought her wandering Knight might 


* The figure of the lion may be taken as the emblem of 
Honour, which always pays respect to Truth. 
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pass, yet never found trace of living 
man. At length she came to the foot of 
a steep mountain, where the trodden grass 
showed that there was a path for people to 
go. This she followed till at last she saw, 
slowly walking in the front of her, a damsel carrying a jar 
of water. 

The Lady Una called to her to ask if there were any 
dwelling-place near; but the rough-looking girl made no answer ; 

she seemed not able to speak, nor hear, nor understand. But when 

she saw the lion standing beside her, she threw down her pitcher with 

sudden fear and fled away. Never before in that land had she seen 
the face of a fair lady, and the sight of the lion filled her with terror. 
Fast away she fled, and never looked behind till she came at last to her 
home, where her blind mother sat all day in darkness. Too frightened 
to speak, she caught hold of her mother with trembling hands; 
while the poor old woman, full of fear, ran to shut the door of their 
house. 

By this time the weary Lady Una had arrived, and asked if she 
might come in; but, when no answer came to her request, the lion, 
with his strong claws, tore open the wicket-door and let her into 
the little hut. There she found the mother and daughter crouched up in 
a dark corner, nearly dead with fear. 

The name of the poor old blind woman was Superstition. She tried to 
be good ina very mistaken way. She hid herself in her dark corner, 
and was quite content never to come out of it. When the beautifub 
Lady Una, who was all light and truth, came to the hut, 

: the mother and daughter, instead of making her wel- 
¢ SS z come, hated her, and would gladly have thrust her out. 
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Sains a Trying to soothe their needless dread, Una spoke 
iS rh), gently to them, and begged that she might rest that- 
Ss ‘ 


night in their small cottage. To this they unwil- 
lingly agreed, and Una lay down with the faithful lion at 
her feet to keep watch. All night, instead of sleeping, she 
wept, still sorrowing for her lost Knight and longing for 
the morning. 
(Continued on p. 99.) 
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“OUT OF THE WOOD THERE RUSHED A FIERCE LION.” 
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Find out in the Bible where these Birds are mentioned. 
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Our FRIENDS THE ANIMALS. 
Horsss. 


ALWAYS think very well of horses, of their 
intelligence and their affection, and I should 
like to believe this story, which our neighbours 
across the Channel afficm to be strictly true. A 
French officer, M. De Boussanville, noticed an old 
horse belonging to one of his men. It was so old 
that it could no longer chew the hay and oats 
placed before it. It would have starved, but 
that two young horses standing on either side of it 
in the stable, pulled the hay out of the rack, chewed 
it, and placed it before the old horse. They did 
the same with the oats, thus enabling their aged 
friend to sustain failing nature. 

M. De Boussanville, we should like to believe 
your story, and why should we not? Dogs have 
fed other dogs we know, in case of need ; why should 
mot horses do the same ? 

Captain Mayne Reid gives a graphic account of 
his deliverance from a quicksand in Mexico by his 
faithful horse, who came to his call, and after gazing 
affrighted into the hole in which his master had 
gunk up to his chin, pressed his nose against his 
cheek with his usual caress. Here was the moment— 
the Captain was enabled to seize the bridle and give 
the signal to move on. The good beast seemed to 
comprehend the difficulties of the situation, and 
Lifting his feet to avoid sinking, was enabled to drag 
his master out of the hole, and so rescue him from a 
horrible death. 


Had Captain Mayne Reid not made a friend of - 


his horse, taught him to come at his call, and con- 
sider him as his benefactor, he might never have 
been able to secure his services in the hour of 
danger. When really safe on terra-firma, he threw 
his arms round his horse and embraced him, the 
creature answering with a low whinny, as much as 
to say, ‘I understand it all; you were in danger 
and I did my best for you.’ 

Another true tale of succour in peril by a favourite 
horse comes from Australia. 

Horse and rider were swimming a deep channel 
between the mainland and an island the man wished 
to visit. He was an old hand and cool, and knew 
exactly when to leave the saddle and throw himself 
into the water, as the horse began to swim. He 
knew by experience how impossible it was to 
remain in the saddle in deep water. Sit as tight as 
you will, you are irresistibly lifted upwards. So 
the moment his horse lost the ground, he endeavoured 
to throw himself out of the saddle, meaning to 
support himself by mane and bridle. But, alas! 
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his spur caught the folded blanket on the horse's 
back, and frightened the poor beast, and in a minute 
the unhappy traveller found himself and steed rolling 
over and over in the current. He still clutched the 
mane, and on the second roll his leg freed itself, and 
the horse, relieved of its unusual entanglement, 
struck out down stream, snorting with terror. His 
master, soothing him with kind words, and swim- 
ming himself, got the poor creature’s head towards 
the shore, and safety. Had he not always been 
on terms of perfect intimacy and affection with 
his horse, he could riot have controlled him in 
this moment of excitement, and both might miser- 
ably have perished, for the water abounded with 
sharks. 

It was an ugiy adventure, although it ended 
well. 


A CHILD -OF THE 
SUNSHINE. 


(Continued from page 75.) 


SMALL house was taken at a seaside 
place, not very distant from 
their old home, and there 
the mother took her child, 
not yet able to stand 

or walk, scarcely even to 

: sit up on an invalid 
==, couch for a few hours 

at a time, though, as 

yet, the doctors spoke hopefully of the future. 
And at first the change and the bracing air seemed © 
to encourage this view of the case, and a chastened, 
yet real peace, and even happiness, began to spring ~ 
up in the modest little home. Through all they had 
each other, and the love of mother and child, espe- 
cially when based on love for God Who has given 
all other love, is a possession, a blessing, above and 
beyond any words to describe. And Gladys her- 
self was too young to feel pressing anxiety about 
herself, or to realise one sad certainty which weighed 
heavily on her mother’s heart—that the girl's 
beauty was gone for ever. A burning fragment 
had struck her face that fatal night, contracting 
the nerves and injuring the tissues of one side 
beyond recovery; nay, only just falling short of 
destroying the sight of one eye. The injury to her 
hip might be, to some extent, outgrown, said the 


great surgeon whom, poor as she was, Mrs. Faire 
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legh never rested till she consulted, but the young 
patient would never be strong; if she ever re- 
covered sufficiently to walk, it would be with the 
painful halting gait of a cripple. And in the mean- 
time a few steps daily in her room with the help of 
crutches was a triumph. 

All seemed gone! At one fell swoop, home, 
father, health, wealth, beauty, even to some extent 
the bright intelligence which had been one of, 
Gladys’s many gifts—all but the sweet, docile, 
sunny nature, grateful and uncomplaining. Her 
mother never came near her but to be met by a 
bright smile, and not seldom even a merry 
laugh, when some little exploit on her crutches 
made the child ‘sure’ she was getting better, or 
when able to enjoy some new story-book, she de- 
lighted her mother by prophesying that ‘these 
tiresome headaches’ were beginning to leave off, 
and she would soon be able for lessons and miszhief 
again. 

Yes, the best gift was left. And in the face of 
such comfort, could the mother complain? Could 
her own faith falter? Even though the thorny 
path was not as yet fully trodden; even though 
a shadow, darker, more appalling than all little 
Gladys had yet had to pass through, was drawing 
near, hide it from herself as the poor woman vainly 
tried to do. 

Her own health was failing, and that rapidly. 

Yet on the eve of Gladys’s fourteenth birthday 


-—but two short years since the two had talked 


together in the sunshine, when the mother’s eyes 
fell again on the almost, so it seemed, prophetic 
words which had then been scarcely appropriate— 
through her bitter tears she was able to give 
thanks. 

‘What is it, Mother darling?’ said Gladys’s 
sweet voice. ‘You are crying, I know, and 
you so seldom cry. Don’t try not to cry, if it 
does you good, only I like to know all you are 
thinking and feeling. Is it—is it about two years 
ago ?’ 

For all answer, Mrs. Fairlegh pointed silently 
to the words— 


‘Take thou my cup, and it 
With joy or sorrow fill.’ 


‘ And, oh, my darling, my darling,’ she eaid, ‘it 
is not for myself—if I could but have spared you 
the suffering.’ 

Then the light which is not often seen on so 
young a face, broke over the poor girl's scarred, 
contracted features. 

‘Oh, my dearest, my own little sweet mother,’ 
she said, ‘I must try to tell you more than I have 
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liked to do for fear of making it all come back to 
you too much. It is about my birthday verses. 
I think God let them be put in that book on pur- 
pose. I am so thankful, so thankful for them. 
Mother dearest, I don’t think I could have borne 
it all but for thinking of them and remembering 
what you said. I don’t mean to say that [ have 
borne it well, I have often been cross and much 
more impatient in my heart than you knew. But 
still I have generally grown happy again in a little 
while, I have never lost the feeling that I was being 
helped. And I might have grown more selfish too, 
if no troubles had come. Even now I am afraid I am 
selfish when I remember what you said about doing 
God’s will by trying to help others,’ and here her 
voice faltered a little. ‘ Mother, is there nothing I 
can do for others even as I am ?’ 

‘My darling, in the best way of all you can help 
them—I mean by prayer. And your patience and 
cheerfulness have helped me more than I can tel} 
you. 

‘Bat still,’ said Gladys, ‘it does not seem like 
doing anything, just bearing.’ 

‘You can make it more than that,’ replied her 
mother. ‘You can, as it were, take the cup of 
sorrow into your hands, drink it of your own free 
will, thus making of it a real offering, And by 
your cheerfulness I can eee you are trying to do so. 
There may be little ways, too, in which as you grow 
stronger you can work for others. I think you 
might begin to knit again soon; I have been think- 
ing about it.’ 

Poor mother! Yes, indeed, of what had she 
not been thinking? Of anything and everything 
which could possibly cheer the anguish of the lonely 
days which she knew must ere long begin for her 
darling. For there was nothing in the young 
girl’s condition that pointed necessarily to a short 
life. 

‘She may live to be quite an old woman; she 
not iwprobably will, the great surgeon had said, 
by way of cheering Mrs. Fairlegh, and at that 
time it had done so, before the terrible misgivings 
as to her own health had begun to make themselves 
known. 

But just now for the few months succeeding this 
fourteenth birthday, there came a little respite. The 
summer was a fine and prolonged one ; it left many 
happy memories, more precious even than Gladys 
at the time suspected. For as yet Mrs. Fairlegh 
saw no need to cloud the present peacefulness, and 
thereby in any way retard the evident im- 
provement in the young girls general health and 


strength. 
(Continued on page 90.) 
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“T LIKH TO KNOW ALL YOU ARE THINKING AND FEELING,” 
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A CHILD OF THE SUNSHINE. 
(Continued from page 87.) 


- AM £0 glad it hes teen such 
a long summer,’ said Gladys 
ope October day, when to 
her great delight she had 

a managed a few steps 

without her crutches ; ‘ it 

has helped you to get rid 
of your cold, Mother; 


_=== - you haven’t coughed 
me nearly so much lately, 
2+ and sometimes you 

“+. have sucha nice colour, 
Sail 


it makes you look like 
long ago.’ 

‘Yes, dear,’ said Mrs. Fairlegh, but she could 
Say no more. She koew well that the cold and 
exposure of the night of the fire had done their 
work too surely. And but a few days after that 
lovely October day worse symptoms appeared. 
The weather grew suddenly cold and wintry; the 
fragile life which a milder climate might have pro- 
longed for a time, was doomed. For herself she 
knew it would have been useless to look for any 
practical assistance at the hands of her husband's 
cousins, who considered her fairly provided for; but 
for Gladys, to whom with her utmost efforts she 
could leave but the tiniest income, she cast 
pride to the winds, and wrote begging Captain 
Fairlegh to come to see her while she had still 
strength to speak to him in her child’s behalf. It 
mattered little now that Gledys should suspect some 
grave reason for this visit from one who had done 
nothing to make her look upon him as a friend, for 
in one sense the worst of the mother’s sore trials 
was «ver. She had broken the truth to her daughter. 
Tenderly and gradually though this had been dove, 
the shock seemed to have stunned Gladys. Mrs. 
Fairlegh now almost longed for anything that 
would make her realise it while yet she herself was 
beside her. 

Captain Fairlegh came, though unwillingly. 
Influenced greatly by his wife, a selfish, worldly - 
minded woman, he had determined to show from 
the first that he owned to no responsibilities towards 
his cousin’s desolate wife and daughter. For years 
theze Fairleghs had been poor and struggling, and 
embarrassed by a large family. Trial, in their 
case, had not been blessed to them. It had made 
the husband sour and cynical, the wife cold and 
calculating. And when prosperity came, selfishness 
and discontent were too deeply rooted for better 
feelings to flourish. 


‘ People must suffer for their own folly,’ Captain 
Fairlegh would say. His cousin had neglected the 
commonest precautions. He had not even properly 
insured his house; he had not insured his life at 
all! It could not be expected that others should 
take his widow and daughter upon their shoulders. 

But he was not altogether without feeling. The 
sight of the poor little home, where for the sake of 
Gladys’s future every economy possible, save for 
her child’s comfort, had been practised by Mrs. 
Fairlegh, touched him painfully. Still more keenly 
did the worn, fragile face and figure of his cousin’s 
widow appeal to his best feelings. He remembered 
her so different—a very picture of youth and 
happiness. But the sweet, calm eyes were still the 
tame; over the dying woman brooded something 
he could not explain, though yet he was conscious 
of it. That marvellous ‘ peace,’ which to those who 
know it not, so truly ‘ passeth understanding.” And 
tears which for long had been strangers to his cold, 
world-weary eyes, forced their way thither at sight 
cf the little white-faced figure on the couch by the 
window, whose own poor eyes seemed as yet too 
agonised for tears. For just now Gladys was 
indeed passing through the valley of the shadow 
at its darkest. 

So the visit did some good. It soothed the 
anxiety of the mother till the last, which was nearer 
than any one dreamed. For Captain Fairlegh left, 
promising to do what he could for the child so soon 
to be left desolate indeed. He would consult with 
his wife—they would write in a week or two. 

But when the letter came, Mrs. Fairlegh was 
already dead. 

It was better so; its contents would have sadly 
disappointed her. 

And little cared Gladys then what was to become 
of her, There are times even for the sweetest of 
God's children when the daylight seems darkness, 
when their only prayer is to die. ‘ 

‘Why should I be left alone? Oh, Mother, 
Mother, why could you not take me with you ?’ 

Her whole existence seemed to be in that cry. 

She was not quite friendless ; her own old nurse 
had come to them for the last few weeks, to help the 
inexperienced girl who had been the best maid they 
could afford, and for a short time this good woman 
left her own family cares to minister to her dear 
young lady, till something as to her future should 
be decided. 


But before this, Gladys’s true nature was 


beginning to reassert itself. Her mother's prayers 
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and her own were answered. Slowly, very slowly, 
assisted in many little ways by the good nurse's 
eimple words of comfort, reminding her that now 
she might truly think of father sand mother as 
together ‘waiting for her;’ that Mrs. Fairlegh’s 
prolonged life could only have been prolonged 
suffering ; that now the sorrow could but touch her 
—strengthened even more by the remembrance of 
her mother’s counsel, which she ceemed to hear 
again in Mrs. Fairlegh’s gentle yet impressive 
voice every time the little text-book opened at the 
birthday page, Gladys struggled through this time 
of anguish till her help came. 

‘I will drink the cup—I will take it into my 
own hands as Mother said. God will give me 
strength. I will not push it away. And some 
day, perhaps, this suffering may show me how to 
comfort others. If it is not His will that I should 
ever do more active work, at least I shall know 
how to pity and sympathise,’ thought the poor child. 

And slowly the sunshine came back again into 
her soul. 

(Concluded on page $8.) 


CALLED TO THE FRonT. 
By H. A. Forpr, 
HAROLD SHELDON AT CASSIAR. 
PART I. 
HERE is Cassiar ?’ they all asked when 
Harold Sheldon told his friends that he 
was going out there. 

And then he told them that it was a mission 
camp in British Columbia, a place where men pain- 
fully and laboriously sought for gold in the hard, 
unwilling soil. 

‘And why are you throwing up your prospects 
in England to go to such a far-away spot ?’ was 
the next question. 

The answer to this can be read in Mr. Sheldon’s 
very own words, still preserved in a letter to one 
such questioner :— 

‘There are five hundred men at Cassiar without 
any man to care for their souls.’ 

And to these five-hundred sheep in the wilderness 
the young clergyman felt bound to go. He was a 
clergyman, he had been a doctor, and he could care 
for them, body and soul. Many of the men were 
English — Cornishmen mostly — and all were 
miners, gold-seekers. There was nothing else to 
draw them to Cassiar except the gold, for it is a 
bleak spot, the winter there lasting seven months, 
and the snow often lying fifteen feet on the ground. 

There are no roads to connect this district with 
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more populated neighbourhoods, and the more suc- 
cessful gold-diggers hurry away as the fierce 
Winter approaches, crossing eighty miles of serub 
and plain till they reach the world once more. But 
some men remain, and Mr. Sheldon resolved that, 
when he went out, it should be to stay there winter 
and summer. 

And so he went, in spite of his friends’ warnings. 

This is what he says beforehand: ‘ The isolation 
will be terrible, as during seven months in the year 
there cannot be any travelling. I shall be alone in 
every way, and I may have to endure actual 
privation.’ Then as to money: ‘ Iam going to trust 
entirely to the men there, and, as a rule, miners are 
most generous.’ 

After that, he states his wants: Prayer-books, 
with Hymn-books and a Greek Testament. ‘I lent 
mine, and the fellow went away and never returned it.’ 

(Oh, you fellows who borrow books and never 
return them, don’t you feel guilty when you read 
this?) And then he begged his friends not to 
forget him, but to send him books and papers, as 
amongst the miners there would be some gentlemen, 
and it is good for all to read and think of something 
better than gold-getting. 

I know that Mr. Sheldon got the Prayer-books 
and a new Greek Testament, and I expect he 
went away across the wide Atlantic, and over 
the big North American continent, with a full 
heart, and yet cheery and glad, for he was going to 
give himself to the best calling, the best profession, 
that of a fisher of men. 

We all know a good deal about the sea voyage 
to America, and something about the great rail- 
ways which now traverse America, but we do not 
know much about the travelling afterwards. I 
expect it was a rough sort of journey, that getting to 
Cassiar, but Mr. Sheldon arrived there in the summer 
of 1884, and the miners were pleased to see him. 

Of course, there was no church, no religious 
service, no Sunday as we keep Sunday, though the 
miners did rest on that day from gold-digging ; 
rested, mended their clothes, and couked a better 
dioner than usual. 

The miners were exceedingly pleased to hear that 
their new friend would stay at Cassiar all through 
the dreary winter. He was a friend worth having. 

In that first December, Mr. Sheldon writes 
home:—‘ Everything is covered with snow; the 
lakes and rivers are all frozen, and all travelling 
has to be done upon snow-shoes or by dog-sleighs. 
There are no horses kept here during the winter, as 
there is nothing to feed them upon. Some of these 
dogs are splendid animals, and can draw over a 
well-beaten trail as much as four hundred pounds.’ 
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He has plenty of travelling to do, he says, as 
there are several other camps besides Cassiar which 
he visits, and, as he does not own a dog-sleigh, most 
of his journeys are done on foot in winter—in a 
canoe in summer. 

— Most of the miners came to his Sunday services, 
though one man owned he had not been inside a 
church for twenty-seven years! and most of them 
had not attended public worship for eight or ten 
years. But they were, as Mr. Sheldon said, a 
generous-hearted set of men, giving their clergyman 
of their best, and when he visited a new camp, he 
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always had a dozen cabins to choose from in which 
to put up for the night. 

There were some Indians among his people, and, 
besides what Mr. Sheldon calls his ‘ white work,’ 
he got up a school for these young red men, who 
were very anxious to learn. 

Tam very glad to say that his English friends did 
not forget Mr..Sheldon in far-away Oassiar. They 
wrote to him, and cheered him, and sent him money, 
and books, and medicines, and surgical instruments—. 
for he pulled out teeth and doctored as well as preached 
to his flock. (Continued on page 106.) 


UNTIDpY. 


JERS lost my doll’s leg—I’m so worried! 
My very best doll—Clara Jane! 

I must hunt through the doll’s house to find it, 
It’s rather untidy again ! 

I wonder what makes it so messy, 
I tidied it only last week ; 

Why is it so easy to lose things ? 
Why is it so tiring to seek ? 


Here’s my other doll, Susan, in pieces, 
And hanging head-downwards, I see; 
Now, who put her there, I just wonder ? 
I’m certain it couldn’t be me! 
Who upset the bedstead and table ? 
Who took my lamb out of the fold ; 
Squeezed the music all out of my trumpet, 
_ And made my new picture-books old ? 


My train—why‘it’s gone altogether! 
My engine is smashed on the floor; 
There’s some one untidies my doll’s house— 
It’s really a terrible bore; 
How can Clara Jane go out walking 
Without her left leg and its shoe ? 
I know it was loose, but who took it ? 
Oh, Bouncer, you wretch, it was you! 


I laugh, but I’m dreadfully angry ; 
You do look so funny, you see, 
With Clara Jane’s leg in your mouth, sir, 
Pretending you've found it for me. 
I’m afraid you're a bit of a humbug ; 
If I am untidy, you’re worse, 
You rammage all over my doll’s house— 
I shall run off at once and tell Nurse. 
H: Ac fe 


THe Story 


oF Davi. 


(Continued from page 76.) 
VI.—Tue Covenant or Davin anv JonATHAN. 


AVID could not at first understand Saul’s 
behaviour to him. When he escaped from 
Gibeah he went to Ramah, where the prophet, 
Samuel, lived, and told him all that had happened, 
and Samuel took him to Naioth, where they stayed 
together. But David could not rest. He had left 


his wife at Gibeah, and he thought that perhaps 
Saul’s anger might only have been caused by some 
little thing, and that if he returned to the court all 
might go on happily as before. 

He did not let the King know of his return. He 


went secretly to Jonathan, and asked him what 
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had offended Saul. Jonathan tried to persuade 
him that the King had not really meant to do him 
harm, but David could not believe this, and he said 
to Jonathan, ‘There is but a step between me and 
death. Then the Prince asked David what it 
would be best for them to do, for he neither 
wished to part with his friend nor to have him 
put his life 
in danger by 
returning to 


the court. 
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next day’ was 
the Feast of 
the NewMoon, 
and the officers 
of Saul’s 
household 
would be ex- 
pected to dine 
at the King’s 
table. David 
would not be 
there, and he 
told Jonathan 
that if Saul 
missed him, 
and asked the 
reason of his 
absence, Jona- 
than must 
make an ex- 
cuse for him. 
If Saul re- 
ceived the ex- 
cuse gracious- 
ly, the Prince 
would know 
that his fath- 
er’s anger was 
not real, but 
only a_ part 
of his madness, 
and that, so 
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friend, and still harder to think of the reason of his 
departure. But Jonathan knew that it would be 
better to let David escape at once than to keep 
him at Gibeah at the risk of his life; so he 
went out with his friend into the open country 
beyond the city, where they could talk quietly 
together, and the two young men planned 
what they 
should do. 
David was to 
hide himself 
until the 
third day of 
the month, 
and thenJ ona- 
than would 
meet him at 
a certain spot, 
and tell him 
how the King 
had behaved. 
Then the 
Prince made 
a solemn co- 
venant, or 
agreement, 
with David, 
promising 
faithfully that 
he would warn 
him if he were 
in danger; 
while, for his 
part, David 
promised that 
he would show 
kindness to 
Jonathan as 
long as he 


Z lived. Perhaps 

<a. B&B Jonathan 
SS 2 knew that 
payee SS hifi David would 

= df VW be King, and 
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long as he was 
in his right 
mind, David 
would have nothing to fear; but if he appeared 
to be displeased, it would be better for David to 
leave Gibeah altogether. 

All this was very sad for Jonathan. No doubt 
he loved his father, in spite of the many wrong 
things which Saul had done; and he loved David 
also. It was hard for him to lose his dearest 


THE COVENANT OF DAVID AND JONATHAN, 


of a new fa- 
mily came te 
the throne of any country, he very often put te 
death all the relations of the former king, lest they 
should be tempted to rebel against him. So 
Jonathan made David promise that he would con- 
tinue his kindness, not only to himself, but to his 
children after him. 
(Continued on page 109.) 
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PETER THE PILGRIM. 
(Continued from page 83.) 


CHAPTER XII.—JOE OARTER’S FAULT. 


HE news about Peter was 
better than ever this 
morning. Jt would 
be visiting day to- 
morrow, when Loo 
might certainly go to 
see him, and in the 
meantime the improve- 
ment in his condition 
was 80 marked that he 
was declared to be quite 
out of danger. Loo 
was therefore in the best of spirits. Her mother 
thought her quite unfeeling as she ate a hearty 
Breakfast, and joked and laughed, and presently 
started up gaily to put on her hat and collect her 
Books for school. 

‘You thinks of nothing but that child,’ said poor 
Mrs. Rankin ; ‘you’ve coddled him shameful and 
you'll go on coddling him till the end of the 
chapter. ’Tisn’t as I ain’t glad that he's better, 
sweet lamb, but, better or not, food has to be found 
and money earned. Where's the rent to come 
from, and how are the bits of debts to be paid, end 
where are we to find coal with the winter coming 
on? It’s all very fine to laugh and joke, Loo, but 
you might think of my trouble a bit.’ 

‘So Ido, Mother—so I do,’ replied Loo. She 
vushed up to her mother as she spoke, put her 
thin arms around her neck, and gave her a tharp 
little peck of a kiss on her forehead. ‘There, 
Mother,’ she said, ‘I can’t stay another minute or 
I'll be late for school; ‘course I can’t help being 
glad about Peter, but I don’t forget you; £0, don’t 
you think it. You and me, Mother, we'll have 
such a search for that ring after school to-day— 
there’s no saying where it may have rolled iteelf. 
We'll search for it again and again until maybe 
we'll find it—now, good-bye, Mother, good-bye.’ 

Loo ran off, banging the door after her. Mrs. 
Rankin stood and gazed disconsolately round her 
neat little kitchen. Peter was better—that was a 
great comfort, of course—but what about the ring ? 
Was that ring really lost? Had some one stolen 
it? Was it never to be found again, and was 
she—honest Mrs. Rankin, the most respectable and 
Jooked-up-to woman in the whole of Pincher’s 
Buildings—to be suspected of theft? The thought 
was quite unbearable. Not only would the poor 
woman lose her present excellent job of work, but 


the etory of the lost ring was sure to leak out some- 
how, aid people would suspect her, and look 
askance at her, and the neighbours, who had 
thought 20 much of her, but who had been some- 
times quite annoyed by her proud and stand-off 
ways, would now have a fine laugh at her. Oh, 
yes, that lost ring would mean Mrs. Rankin’s ruin. 
She sat down again and stared helplessly round her. 
There was nothing much to be done in the beauti- 
fully kept little kitchen: it was dreadful to sit like 
that with her hands before her, and to think of the 
dark future which she had so unexpectedly to face. 
Little or no coal in the grate, little or no food in 
the cupbosrd, and bit by bit, bit by bit, the nice, 
neat furniture in which she took such pride, and 
which she had polished and polished until it shone 
again, would have to be taken away and sold. 

Yer, it was all very fine for Loo to be in good 
spirits, but even though dear little Peter was getting 
well, Mrs. Rankin sighed and sighed, and tears 
rolled down her cheeks as she went slowly about, 
putting the place into a sort of mournful order. 

Meanwhile, Loo at school’ was going tri- 
umphantly to the top of her class, and having, 
in short, a splendid time. At last the recess for 
dinner cane, and the children rushed, as usual, 
helter-skelter to their different homes. 

Joe had promised {o meet Juco outside Pincher'’s 
Buildings, but she did not want any of her school 
friends to ree him. She was, therefore, shorter and 
sharper than ever with her special cronies, Rose and 
Annie Hobson. Jn short, she made herself so dis- 


agreeable that they were at last quite glad to leave ~ 


her to herself. When they all reached the buildings, 
Loo pretended that she had to go on a message 
for her mother, and turning down a side street met, 
as she expected, Joe Carter coming to meet her. 

She rushed up to him at once, looked at him 
affectionately, and said— 

‘There you are, Joe, and now let's have the ring. 
See if I'll ever forget it to you, Joe, for bringing it 
back to me so beautiful and quick.’ 

Loo had not yet looked into Joe’s face. She 
caught his hands in hers, quite indifferent to the 
fact of their being clean or dirty. When she spoke 
he made no reply, however, and that caused her to 
start back and glance up at him anxiously. 

‘Come,’ she exclaimed, ‘you ain't never gone 
back of your word? Here, give us the ring or 
Mother'll wonder why I’m late for dinner. Do be 
quick, Joe; give us the ring at once.’ 

‘T ain't got it, Loo,’ said Joe. 

‘You ain’t got the ring? Well, if you ain’t the 
very meanest ; 
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my fault. If it was only me you'd have that ring 
safe enough ; but it wasn't me. I came home just 
after I had done walking round Covent Garden, 
and I got to the cellar, and I put my hand into 
the hole in the wall where I had hid the ring, but 
the ring was gone.’ 

‘Gone!’ exclaimed Loo. 
dropped on the floor.’ 

‘I looked on the floor, I looked everywhere. I 
lit a candle and I poked about, and there wasn’t a 
sign of it, and then Nancy Hodge, my cousin, she 
. come in, and when she saw me she burst out 
laughing ever so loud, and said, “Is it that ring 
you're looking for?” And I said, “ What do you 
know about a ring?” And she said, “ Well, you'll 
never find that ring, for I sold it last night. I 
found it and I sold it; it was a real beauty. 
Why, I got two pounds for it! There, there’s a 
shilling for you, Joe.” She threw me a shilling, 
and I chucked it back at her, and then I came off to 
tell you, Loo. The ring’s gone, and it ain't my fault.’ 

‘ Oh, yes, it’s your fault,’ said Loo, slowly ; ‘it’s 
your fault true enough.’ 

‘What’s that you say? Do you go for not to 
believe me ?’ 

‘I believe you right enough, Joe,’ said Loo, 
‘but its your fault all the same. We’re ruined, 
Mother and me and little Peter, and it's you as has 
done it. You took the ring, you acted a thief, and 
then you put it away so that some one else should 
find it. It’s all your fault, every bit of it, and I 
don’t love you no more—lI don’t never want to see 
you no more.’ 

Loo turned on her heel as she spoke, and re- 
entered Pincher’s Buildings. 

All her joy had left her—no little girl could be 
more depressed and wretched than she. Shecrept up- 
stairs slowly, and when her mother opened the room 
door for her, she went in and threw herself on a chair. 

‘ Sakes alive! what is it, Loo ?’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Rankin ; ‘have you heard bad news of Peter ?’ 

“No, Mother, I ain’t heard anything.’ 

‘Did you get into trouble over your lessons ?’ 

‘No, Mother, they’re all right.’ 

‘I guess they ain't,’ exclaimed Mrs. Rankin. 
‘TI guess you went to the bottom of your class— 
you're too pert, Loo, and too sure of yourself—you 
got into trouble at sechool—that’s why you're so glum.’ 

‘I got to the top of my class, Mother—you ask 
Rosie Hobson.’ 

‘Sakes! what can it be ?’ exclaimed the widow. 
‘You were in such spirits this morning as was 
quite unpleasant, and now you're as black as a coal 
and as cross as two sticks. Well, come and eat 
your dinner any way.’ 


“Gone! It must have 


Loo drew up her chair to the table. 

There was a nice little piece of corned beef on the 
table, and Mrs. Rankin had boiled some meally 
potatoes to eat with it. The beef had, of course, 
come from Mrs. Reynolds’ larder. As Mrs Rankin 
ate, she said suddenly, ‘Be sure you come back 
from afternoon school in good time, for l’ve made 
up my mind to turn out every bit of furniture this 
evening, and to lift up the floor-cloth, just in the 
hope of finding that ring.’ 

‘Oh, Mother, don’t,’ said Loo—‘it’s no manner 
of use.’ (Continued on page 102.) 


Aunt Anna’s Win. 
DON’T believe one word of it! A rascalky 
scoundrel!’ and Dr. Devereux threw down 
the letter on to his study table angrily. 

His son Peter, who was reading in the deep 
window seat, looked up in amazement. ‘ What is 
it, Father ?’ he asked. 

‘Ah, Peter!—poor lad !—’tis for thy sake I am 
so put about. My poor sister—God rest her soul’! 
—wrote to me but a week before she died, and 
said that I should not be disappointed in her will 
—tbat she had done by thee as she promised; and 
now this fellow ’—and the old doctor gave a con- 
temptuous push to the letter on the table—‘“thie 
fellow writes that poor Anna has left thee her 
library, and nothing else !’ 

‘She promised to send me to college, began Peter. 

‘She did! And she meant to keep her word 
—she was an honest woman. I must look inte 
this matter, and see if I cannot find out what this 
scoundrel has done.’ 

The old doctor was as good as his word, and 
had the affairs of his sister's will thoroughly gone 
into. But all in vain; the will, which left the bulk 
of the property to the attorney's orphan niece, a girl 
who lived with him, and was entirely under his in- 
fluence, was correct in every particular, and the 
doctor had to return home crestfallen and bitterly 
disappointed. 

His son was no leas disappointed, but tried, for 
his father’s sake, to hide his feelings, and, when 
his aunt’s library arrived, he forgot all troubles in 
the old books which he loved so well. He was 
looking, one day, at a copy of Virgil, with quaint 
illustrations, when, on turning over the pages, he 
found a sheet of foolscap, covered with writing. 
It began thus: 

‘T, Anna Devereux, Spinster, being of sount: 


mind, &e, 
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‘Tt looks like a will, thought Peter; ‘I will 
show it to father.’ 

He carried it to the study, where he found his 
father seated at his writing-table. 

“See, here, Father! I found this inside an old 
book of my aunt's. Is it a will, do you 
think ?’ 

The old man took the paper from his son, and 
Jaid it down on the book he was reading. ‘It will 


‘Nay! but this is her last will; the date is a month 
Jater than the one that rascal has proved, and it is 
dulv signed and attested. Peter, my good lad, I 
shall see thee at the University, after all.’ 

Once more did the old doctor journey to London, 
and this time Peter went with him. After due 
investigation, the new will was proved to be the 
real one, and Peter’s University career was amply 
provided for. 


yee ai 


i i 


“100K YOU, PETER, IT IS AS I SAID,” 


be a rough draft of her will, perhaps,’ he said, 
carelessly ; then, as the purport of the writing 
reached him, he became greatly excited. ‘ Look 
you, Peter, it is as I said, she meant to leave you 
her money. “I give and bequeath to Peter Oyril 
Devereux, son of Peter Devereux, late of Silchester, 
the whole of my property, after the following 
legacies have been paid :—”’ 

‘She meant well by thee, Peter, but that rascal 
over-persuaded her.’ Suddenly seizing the paper, 
he turned to the last page, and then almost shouted, 


As for the attorney, he fled the country, for 
in those days death was the penalty for forgery, 
and there was little doubt he had forged the 
previous will. His niece must have gone to 
the workhouse had it not been for the kind-hearted, 
hot-tempered old doctor, who took the girl into 
his own house, and provided for her in every 
way. 

‘Anna would have wished it,’ he said. ‘The 
girl cannot help her uncle being wicked, and an 
orphan should be everybody’s care.’ 
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‘‘SHRIMPING ALL BY HERSELF,” 
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A Hasty JupGMent. 


T was holiday-time, and the Ayling family 
were all at the seaside. A merry party they 
were—three girls, two boys, and all on excellent 
terms with each other, and wanting no other 
society but their own. So that they were not over- 
pleased when one morning their mother read out 
from a letter just received from their aunt, a 
request that they would call on a lady and a little 
girl who lived at No. 10 on their terrace. 

‘No. 10!’ exclaimed Lucy. ‘Why, that’s 
where the: girl we call ‘Grumps’ lives—you know 
Grumps, Bernard ? That stupid girl who is always 
shrimping all by herself, and who looks so sulky 
and stupid.’ 

‘Know Grumps!’ shouted Bernard, excitedly ; 
‘of course we do. You are not going to call and 
as her to be with us, Mother? She'll spoil all our 
fun, she is such a stupid girl. Don’t call on 
No. 10, please, Mother. You won't, will you?’ 

Mother laughed. ‘No, no, Master Bernard; I 
am not going to let you settle my visiting list. I 
shall certainly call on Mrs. Gerrard this very day. 
And, children, don’t be selfish just because you are 
all so happy together. I shall ask Rhoda Gerrard 
to come to see us this afternoon, and I put you 
children on your honour to be very good to her.’ 

‘Well, Mother, we will,’ said Bernard, slowly ; 
“but it will be just to please you, for I never shall 
fancy Grumps, I know that.’ 

The day was not over before Bernard had to eat 
his words. 

Rhoda Gerrard was an only child, and painfully 
shy, and when she joined the family that afternoon 
she felt and looked as miserable and unhappy as a 
child could look. Bernard, however, meant to 
keep his word, so he bravely went up to poor 
‘Grumps’ with his puppy in his arms, and 
shaking hands with her he said pleasantly, ‘Do 
you care for dogs?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Rhoda, in a very unpromising voice; 
but she stretched out her hand to stroke the 
puppy’s fluffy head. 

‘We want to get him photographed,’ Bernard 
went on, trying to keep up the conversation. 

‘If you can keep him quiet,’ said Rhoda, still in 
the same low voice, ‘I will take him for you; I 
have my camera here!’ 

‘Do you photograph ?’ said Bernard, now really 
interested. ‘Oh, do let me see you doit; I do so 
want to know how to photograph! Lucy and I 
are saving up for a camera, but we haven't got 
near enough money yet.’ 

I'll teach you all I know,’ said Rhoda, ‘and 


you may use my camera as much as you like,’ and 
this time she actually lifted up her eyes and smiled 
at Bernard. é 

‘Oh, it’s awfully good of you,’ said Bernard, and 
before that day was over he and Rhoda and Lucy 
were the firmest of friends, and the rest of their 
visit to the sea was either spent at No. 10, where 
Rhoda had a dark-room, or else with Rhoda and 
the camera on the shore, photographing any likely 
‘bits’ that came in their way. 

‘Those old copy-books really tell the truth some- 
times, Bernard admitted when they had just re- 
turned from a very pleasant evening spent with 
Rhoda:at No. 10: ‘ Beware of forming hasty judg- 
ments.’ I wrote that copy last term, but I never 


thought of it when I took that dislike to Rhoda— 


and she was only shy, not a bit stupid.’ 

‘No, indeed,’ said Lucy, indignantly, and Mra 
Ayling smiled as she said quietly, ‘A hasty 
judgment is generally a wrong one.’ 


E. A. B. 


A CHILD OF THE SUNSHINE. 


(Concluded from page 91.) ’ 
Sy, UT it was not God’s will that 
:4| Gladys should do no work for 
Him—even in the sense of what 
we call work. How His will ‘is 
done in Heaven’ it is scarcely. 
given for us here on earth 
to know; but yet there are 
glimpses sometimes vouch- 
safed of what it may be. And a life of not merely 
re-ignation to, but cheerful acceptance of, His holy 
will, whose inner joy springs out into every possible 
loving service te all His creatures, has surely much 
of the angel’s nature about it. 

My children, this is scarcely a ‘story.’ It is 
more a picture that I wish to draw for you, and no 
fancied one. I must hasten over the few years of 
Gladys Fairlegh’s life, for I would fain have you 
think of her as she was—nay, is—thought of by 
those who knew her in her old age. 

No home was offered to her by her relatives, as 
her mother had died hoping for. Captain Fair- 
legh had ‘ thought better’ (or worse) of his passing 
impulee of kindness and pity, and his selfish wife 
had her way. The letter I spoke of was one of 
excuses—the claims of his own children, education, 
&c., were so many, the expenses of his ‘ position’ so 


great. He was doing his best to obtain for his- 
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young cousin admission into a home for crippled or 
‘ncurable people, where, on condition of extra pay- 
ment (a matter of some thirty or forty pounds a 
year), which he would take partly on himself, special 
comforts and attention would be given her. 

And to this Home, shortly after her mother’s 
death, Gladys was taken. There was no choice—no 
one else came forward with offers of any kind. 
Only the poor nurse tried to arrange to receive her 
in her own little home, but it was impossible. And 
for some time the young girl was still too stunned 
and stupefied to take much heed of her outward 
surroundings. 

When she did realise them, there was much that 
was bitter and even humiliating to one so daintily 
‘and luxuriously reared. But by this time the real 
Gladys was awaking again; the sunny, trustful 
nature was recovering itself; and soon, by her un- 
failing gentleness, by her gratitude for all kindly 
offices, above all by her bright and ever ready smile, 
she won friends for herself. One, especially, whose 
friendship changed her whole life for the better. 
This was one of the surgeons who visited the Home. 
He was an elderly man, childless, though married 
to a woman worthy of him. His skill did all for 
the girl that could be done, and then, learning 
the sad circumstances of her life, with his wife's 
full concurrence, the good man determined to adopt 
his young patient, and for ten years Gladys Fair- 
legh, lame and disfigured though she remained, 
was the joy of the doctor’s house. 

Then again came a sorrowful experience. Her 
kind friends died, almost at the same time, and the 
poor girl, now about five-and-twenty, was once 
more cast adrift. For her friends had not been rich 
nor very foregeeing, and only a scanty addition was 
left by them to her own tiny income. And henceforth, 
young though she still was, Gladys felt that she 
must stand alone. 

A house of her own was beyond her means, but 
she was fortunate in finding lodgings with honest 
and estimable people in the little seaside town where 
her mother had died. And there for nearly forty 
years the sweet-faced crippled lady lived—contented, 
ah, yes! far more than contented—bright and sunny, 
80 active in her ministrations to the needs of others 
yet poorer or more lonely than herself, that the 
record of all she was able to do seems almost 
miraculous; so happy that the name of ‘little Miss 
Fairlegh’ became another word for all that was 
cheering and joyful. ‘ Weeping with those that 
weep’ one might have looked for from one 80 
chastened, eo afflicted; but, in point of fact, the 
often far harder task of ‘rejoicing with those that 
rejoice’ seemed to come to her more naturally than 


. 
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the other. None came to her low cotvch with a 
sorrow or burden of which they did not leave a part, 
sometimes the whole, when they went away; none 
brought her news of a joy to which her heart did 
go out in sympathy so perfect that the happiness 
seemed sanctified and hallowed by her touch. 

And there, one summer morning when they came 
to awake her, they found Gladys Fairlegh’s sweet 
spirit fled. She had died in the night—the gentle 
little old lady—alone, yet not alone, for was not the 
Father with her? Had not the dear Lord, whom, 
through much tribulation, she had served 80 joy- 
fully, Himself called her by name ? 

The feeble body was at rest, the marred face 
composed and beautiful in death, the sunny spirit 
in the eternal light. Of such a one may we not 
almost dare to say that poor, infirm, and lonely, she 
had dived the prayer her lips so often breathed, 
‘Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven ?’ 


THe Rep Cross Kwnicgut. 
(Continued from page 84.) 
PART VII.— UNA MEETS THE FALSE KNIGHT. 


N the middle of the night, when all the inmates 
of the little cottage were asleep, there came a 
furious knocking at the door. ‘This was a wicked 
thief, called ‘ Kirkrapine,’ or Church-robber, whose 
custom it was to go about stealing ornaments from 
churches, and clothes from clergymen, and robbing 
the alms-boxes of the poor. He used to share his 
spoils with the daughter of the blind woman, and 
to-night he had come with a great sackful of stolen 
goods. 

When he received no answer to his knocking, he 
got very angry indeed, and made a loud clamour 
at the door; but the women in the hut were too 
much afraid of the lion to rise and let him in. At 
last he burst open the door in a great rage and 
tried to enter, but the lion sprang upon him and 
tore him to pieces before he could even call for help. 
His terrified friends scarcely dared to weep or move 
in case they should share his fate. 

When daylight came, Una rose and started again 
on her journey with the lion to seek the wandering 
knight. As soon as they had left, the two fright- 
ened women came forth, and, finding Church-robber 
slain outside the cottage, they began to wail and 
lament; then they ran after Una, railing at her for 
being the cause of all their ill; they called after her 
evil wishes that mischief and misery might fall 
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on her and follow her all the way, and that she 
might ever wander in endless error. 

When they saw that their bad words were of no 
avail, they turned back, and there in the road they 
met a knight, clad in armour; but, though he 
looked such a grand warrior, it was really only the 
wicked enchanter, Hypocrisy, who was seeking 
Una, in order to work her fresh trouble. When he 
saw the old woman, Superstition, he asked if she 
could give him any tidings of the lady. Therewith 
her passion broke out anew; she told him what 
had just happened, blaming Una as the cause of all 
her distress. Archimago pretended to condole with 
her, and then, finding out the direction in which 
Una had gone, he followed as quickly as possible. 

Before long he came up to where Una was slowly 


Ame 


can 
ANN 
“ He was afraid to go too near,” 


travelling ; but seeing the noble lion at her side, 
he was afraid to go too near, and turned away to a 
hill at a little distance. When Una saw him, she 
thought, from his shield and armour, that it was 
her own true knight, and she rode up to him, and 
spoke meekly, half-frightened. 

‘Ah, my lord,’ she said, ‘where have you been 
80 long out of my sight? I feared that you hated 
me, or that I had done something to displease you, 
and that made everything seem dark and cheer-— 
less. But welcome now, welcome!’ 

‘My dearest lady,’ said false Hypocrisy, ‘ you 
must not think I could so shame knighthood as 
to desert you. But the truth is, the reason why 
I left you so long was to seck adventure in a 
strange place, where Archimago said there was a 
mighty robber, who worked much mischief to 
many people. Now he will trouble no one further. 
This is the good reason why I left you. Pray 
believe it, and accept my faithful service, for I 
have vowed to defend you by land and sea, Let 
your grief be over.’ 

When Una heard these sweet words it seemed to 
her that she was fully rewarded for all the trials 
she had gone through. One loving hour can make 
up for many years of sorrow. She forgot all 
that she had suffered; she spoke no more of the 
past. ‘True love never looks back, but always 
forward. Before her stood her knight, for whom 
she had toiled so sorely, and Una’s heart was filled 
with joy. 

(Continued on page 117.) 
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PETER THE PILGRIM. 
(Continued from page 95.) 


RANKIN stared when 
Loo spoke to her. 

‘Well,’ she said, after 
a pause, ‘if you ain’t the 
most aggravating girl in 
the world—this morning 

you were all agog to 

find the ring — you 
quite worried me by talking nonsense about its 
being in this room, and now you've turned crusty 
the other way, and when I’ve gone to believe you 
and made up my mind to take away every scrap of 
the furniture and even the bit of kamptulicon round 
the edge of the room, which is put down that 
beautiful as never was, you go and say there’s no 
suse in it.’ 

‘There isn’t, Mother, not a bit—the ring’s gone 
and we have got to make the best of it—there’s no 
cise in upsetting the room—we have got to make 
the best of it, Mother—we’ll never find the ring.’ 

Loo stood up as she spoke. Mrs. Rankin 
gazed at her with a shrewd and yet anxious glance. 
Loo was a tall, thin child, all bones and angles 
—her face was sallow, her eyes big and dark, her 
mouth somewhat large, her cheeks sunken—she was 
mot pretty by any means, but there was a sort of 
downright honest look about her, a truthtul look 
which Mrs. Rankin well knew the worth of. Loo 
had many faults, but she had never told a lie, and it 
‘would be as impossible for her to steal as it really 
‘was for her hard-working mother. 

When Mrs. Rankin ‘stared now at her little 
daughter, Loo’s big eyes returned her gaze pertly 
‘or a moment, then an uneasy expression crept into 
them, she lowered her lids, looked on the floor, and 
shuffled with her feet. 

This was such a new attitude for the fearless 
‘child that Mrs. Rankin was at first surprised, then 
displeased and troubled, and finally a quick 
‘suspicion darted into her mind. 

‘“There’s but one meaning to this, she said, 
springing to her own feet with a bounce; ‘ you 
know something about that there ring —if you 
haven't took it yourself, you know who has took 
it. Now look me full in the face.’ 

Loo raised her eyes—with a desperate effort 
she managed to get a bold, fearless expression 
into them. 

‘You know about that diamond ring, con- 
ainued Mrs. Rankin. ‘Yes or no, now? If it's a 
tie you're going to tell, it'll be the first, and your 


OHAPTER XIII.——A RUN=-AWAY. 


tongue will be blistered with it. 
or no?’ 

‘I wish you'd let me be, Mother,’ said Loo. 

‘That I won't, when it’s my bread, and yours, 
and little Peter's—bless him—that’s depending on 
a plain answer. Yes or no, Loo—do you know 
anything about that ring?’ 

‘I can’t tell you, Mother; you mustn’t ask me.’ 


Loo rushed to the door, but Mrs. Rankin was 


before her. 


‘Come back this minute, you bad girl!’ she - 


exclaimed. ‘I have it, I have it—oh, what a 
wicked, ungrateful girl you are, Loo Rankin, to 
keep things back from your own mother—you’re 
concealing something, and I know what you're 
concealing. I remember now what had clean 
escaped my mind until the sight of your face 
brought it back to me this blessed minute. I 
remember now when Mrs. Reynolds was getting 
into the hansom Why, what's the matter 
with you, girl?’ 

For Loo had pulled her hand violently out of 
her mother’s, and had covered her face in a passion 
of agony and fear. 

‘Ob, Mother, don’t—don’t say any more,’ she 
sobbed. 


‘You may be sure I'll say all that’s in my mind — 


—that good-for-nothing of a Joe was with you— 
Joe Carter. 


Reynolds must have dropped the ring just then, 
and Joe must have picked it up. Ah! that’s the 


truth, I know it by your face, so you needn’t go to 


deny it. I'll have the police on that young scamp 


fast enough. I’m not going to lose a good berth, and 
the chance of more work, and my honest name into — 
the bargain, for the sake of a young rascal like that. — 
I'm glad I’ve got the truth out of you, Loo, and 


you may be sure this matter shall be in the hands 
of the police before we're any of us many hours 
older. Goodness knows if the ring /will be found, 


but, anyhow, we'll havea try for it, and glad I'd be, — 


right glad, to lock that young scamp into prison.’ 
Loo no longer covered her face. Her mother 
had guessed all, or nearly all. 


had hated Joe Carter a few minutes ago, but now— 


now that he was in danger, she found that she loyed ~ 
Not for 


him again. He had no friend but her. 
worlds would she forsake him. 


Now, is it yes” 


I saw you hiding just by the door. 
when the lady was getting into the hansom, and — 
Joe was standing nigh, I know he was. Mrs. 


There was no use > 
in even pretending to shield Joe any longer. Loo 


“id 
“ 
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‘You don’t mean what you say, Mother?’ she 
exclaimed, speaking in quite a shaking voice in her 
agitation. ‘You can’t mean to set the police upon 
poor Joe?’ 

‘Yes, but I can—and will! Oh! the black- 
hearted scoundrel, it serves me right ever to have 
allowed you to say a word to him; but I'll punish 
him for this, see if I don’t. Ob, my word! what a 
fate to happen to a poor, honest, hard-working 
woman. Now, get off to school with you, Loo, as 
fast as you can.’ 

As Mrs. Rankin spoke she opened the door, and 
almost pushed her little daughter out of the room. 

Loo stood for a moment irresolute on the stairs, 
then a quick thought came into her head. Never 
before had Loo absented herself from school, never 
had she acted the disgraceful part of a run-away ; 
bat on this occasion she felt that school disgrace was 
nothing at all to the awful feeling which would take 
possession of her heart were Joe to meet the fate 
which awaited him, unwarned. Yes, she must go 
and find him at once; she would tell him im- 
mediately that the police were going to look for him. 
Tt was her duty, the only duty which seemed clear 
at present to her excited and troubled little mind. 

Flinging her satchel of books over her shoulder, 
she ran quickly downstairs. She was joined by 
other children, also on their way to afternoon school, 
but she did not take any notice of them. Rose 
Hobson called after her and asked to be allowed to 
walk to school with her, but Loo made no reply; 
with a sudden clever dodge she disappeared down a 
narrow alley, and was soon running as fast as ever 
her feet could carry her in the direction of Joe 


Carter’s wretched home. 
(Continued on page 110.) 


GRETLI’S TREAT. 


O, Gretli, said Minna, crossly, ‘you can’t 
come. It’sno good asking; you are much 
too little.’ 

‘Tm not too little I'm a big girl. I’m four 
years old, and I do want a treat, too,’ wailed Mar- 
guerite, whom every one called Gretchen, or Gretli. 

‘Why, what’s all the trouble about?’ said a 
voice at the door ; and a round, cheery face, with a 
big, white, flapping cap, looked in at the children. 

‘Oh, it’s only Gretli; she’s so tiresome,’ said 
Minna. 

‘It’s the school treat at the Orphans’ Home,’ ex- 
plained Babette, the second sister. ‘Minna and I 
are going, and Gretchen wants to come too.’ 

‘But she can’t—she’s too young, said Minna; 
“no one under seven may come to the treat. 
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We're going for a long day’s picnic in the woods,. 
and it would be much too tiring for her.’ 

Minna and Babette had been brought up at the 
school belonging to the orphanage. Their mother- 
was dead, and they lived with their father and 
little sister in a big, rambling house, in one of the- 
narrow streets of an old-fashioned German town. 
Several other families lived in the same house. On 


“ the floor above was a kind neighbour whom the: 


children called ‘Aunt Suzanne.’ She had plump, 
rosy cheeks, twinkling eyes, and a merry voice. 
Every one liked her. Aunt Suzanne had no 
children of her own, but she kept a loving eye on, 
the young Meyers, for she was sorry for the three 
little motherless girls. 

‘I don’t want to be left at home all alone by my- 
self,’ said Gretchen. ‘I want to go to a treat.’ The: 
round baby-face in the funny close cap looked up 
wistfully at Aunt Suzanne, 

‘And so you shall, my lamb,’ said that good 
woman, heartily ; ‘ you shall come and spend the day 
with me, and we'll have a treat together. We'll 
make pancakes for dinner. How will that do?’ 

“Oh, I’d like that!’ said Gretchen. 

So Minna and Babette went off to their school 
treat, and Gretli kept house with Aunt Suzanne. 
They had pancakes for dinner, and Gretli helped to 
beat up the eggs and wash the dishes. 

In the afternoon Aunt Suzanne took out her 
work-basket, and sat down to her sewing. 

‘What are you making?’ asked Gretchen. 

‘Clothes for a poor little girl.’ 

‘J want to make clothes for a poor little girl!’ 
said Gretchen. 

‘So you shall, my pet. And Aunt Suzanne 
gave Gretli a stocking and a needle and thread, 
and told her she could sew up a hole in it. 

Gretchen was delighted; she had never before- 
done anything like this. 

By-and-by Aunt Suzanne said: ‘Minna and 
Babette will soon be coming home. Would you 
like to sit at the window and watch for them ?’ 

‘Yes; oh, yes!’ said Gretchen; ‘but I must go 
on sewing my stocking for the poor little girl.’ 

When her two elder sisters came up the street, 
they saw Gretli perched on the wide window-ledge, 
beside the pots of geranium. She was busily 
dragging a needle and thread through an old, 
stocking, and Aunt Suzanne's arm rested pro- 
tectingly round her. 

‘Yes, father,’ said Babette that evening, ‘ we had: 
a delightful day—no end of fun.’ 

‘So did I,’ chimed in Gretli, eagerly; ‘I had a 
‘lightful day too, father. I sewed a stocking for a 
poor little girl.’ 
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“THEY SAW GRETLI PERCHED ON THE WIDE WINDOW-LEDGE.” 
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“THE CANOE SUDDENLY CAPSIZED, 
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CALLED TO THE FRontT. 
(Continued from page 92.) 
HAROLD SHELDON AT CASSIAR. 


PART II. 


‘EARS rolled by at Cassiar 
—four of them : four some- 
what tedious, dreary win- 
ters, and four bright, 
sudden, hearty summers. 
Much hard work had 
been done, much good 
effected by our busy 
worker, notably a neat 
little plain church was built and kept in excellent 
order, with a tiny parsonage close by. The Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel gave Mr. 
Sheldon fifty pounds towards this, and when he 
wanted to build another church for another camp, 
a miner put his hand in his pocket and brought 
out a nugget worth thirty pounds. 

“My people are steadfast, Mr. Sheldon says ; 
‘and greatly increasing in attendance at church. 
There is a good foundation laid, and I hope a true 
and living Church will be built on it.’ 

I do not think that Mr. Sheldon led an unhappy 
life, far away from cities, and friends, and relations. 
[ expect he enjoyed most of his snow-shoe journeys 
and canoe trips. I expect that the men who loved 
him, and for whose souls he fought, were dear to 
him: but some things did distress him. ‘So much 
open wickedness,’ he says ; ‘so much profanity.’ 

Sickness, too, kept him busy. He pulled a 
butcher through a bad bout of mountain fever, 
and the man in gratitude gave him a hundred- 
weight of corned beef. Being a doctor—you re- 
member I told you he began life by taking up that 
profession—he could win his way to men’s hearts by 
caring for them when they were sick. 

Two things Harold Sheldon greatly desired at 
this time: one was a good school for little white 
and half-breed children—‘ Something must be done 
for the children, he wrote—‘ and a hospital for 
miners, where they could be tended when ill, or 
when they met with accidents.’ There was no 
such thing within eighty miles of Cassiar—eighty 
miles without roads, too. 

All these plans were seething in Mr. Sheldon’s 
mind one February morning in 1888, when, having 
held morning prayer at Port Essington, a place 
whese he usually ministered, he started in a canoe for 
Fort Simpson, a place about thirty-five miles distant. 

That was to be a memorable journey ; the story 
of it is told by the Bishop of Caledonia in a letter 


to a friend in England: ‘ Mr. Sheldon started in a 
new canoe with his Indian boy, a good boy, George 
Revost, about sixteen or seventeen years of age ; 
an Indian woman, wife of a trader, and an un- _ 
wearying helper in church work among the sick 
and poor; the Indian who owned and steered the 
the canoe, and an Indian youth—five persons in all. 

They had only proceeded about three miles, when 
a squall struck the canoe, and the strain on the 
boat was so great that it split from end to end, but 
did not separate into two parts, being held together - 
where the grain of the cedar.ran crooked. The 
water poured in faster than they could bale it out, 
and the canoe suddenly capsized, throwing all its 
occupants into the water. The canoe turned bottom 
upwards, the mast and sail keeping her in that P 
position so that she could not right herself. Alt 
the drowning people tried to hold by the canoe, 
and the wide, open split made it comparatively 
easy. 

The men thrust their hands into the split, the 7 
woman held the owner of the canoe round the waist. 

The upset took place close to, and in sight of, 
a village; but the people did not guess that it was 
an upset, they only thought that they were taking 
in sail and were paddling. 

The owner of the canoe gave way first; the 
weight of the woman fatigued him, and they 
both sank. The story of that fearful time is 
told by the Indian youth; he was saved. Mr. 
Sheldon held on for nearly an hour. 

‘He prayed always, and never cried out,’ said 
the youth. ‘He prayed for us boys; he asked the 
God of Heaven to have mercy on us,’ 

When Mr, Sheldon could no longer hold on, he 
was still buoyed up by his cloak, which had caught. 
in the split. With his cold, stiffening hands he now 
covered his face, still praying. Then a wave swept 
him away, and the poor Indian gave the ery that 
no danger or alarm wrung from the brave young 
Englishman. i 

To the honour of the Indian lad, be it told that 
he flung his master a paddle, upon the possession of 
which his own life seemed to depend, crying out, 
‘Take it, chief, take it—toe paddle!’ But Mr. 
Sheldon was senseless then, and unable to put out — 
a hand to help himself. He floated away, and 
sank, while the current brought the paddle back to — 
the lad. ie 
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After a while the drifting canoe suddenly righted 
itself, and the only survivor, the Indian youth (for 
George Revost was washed off and drowned too), 
paddled to shore. 

‘Mr. Sheldon is drowned !’ he cried, as he sank, 
exhausted, on reaching the nearest camp. 

Then the terrible news was passed on from camp 
to camp—‘ Mr. Sheldon is drowned, our best 
friend.’ 
as he ran to tell the tale. 

‘TI tell you, sir,’ he said to the Bishop, ‘it 
knocked the heart out of me. Onur truest friend 
drowned! I was perfectly dazed.’ 

And then the sorrowing flock got a canoe, and 
manned it, and organized a thorough search, hoping 
against hope to pick up some survivor. But they 
found nothing. George Revost’s mother hurried 
to the spot, weeping for her boy. She was shown 
the photograph of Mr. Sheldon’s mother lying in her 
house. She addressed it out of her full heart: 
“Oh! dear lady, your son led my son along the 
way to God. Both are now with Jesus, with God. 
It is bitter to you, lady, and to me, but it is sweet 
to them. Do not die, lady; it is well, all is well, 
but my heart is broken.’ 

Here the poor thing moaned so that those around 
must weep for her. 

After a while some relics of the lost four were 
thrown up by the waters—Mr. Sheldon’s hat and 
his camp kettle, a bundle of blankets, and the 
woman's knitting-needles; and then a body was 
washed ashore, but not Mr. Sheldon’s. 

And so ends the tale of this life, given for the 
good of others. Why God permitted it to close so 
suddenly, when it stil] seemed so necessary to 
Cassiar, to the miners, we shall never know here. 
All we do know is that a brave man’s life was fitly 
closed by a brave man’s death, and doubtless the 
good seed sown by his efforts will spring up and 
bring forth a hundred-fold in the days to come. 

Deep were the lamentations of his people, white 
men and red. 

A singular circumstance, however, took place on 
the Sunday after Mr. Sheldon’s death. An Indian 
relative of one of the drowned men, not a Christian, 
visited the church and forbade the ringing of the 
bell. This new religion had brought trouble on 
the neighbourhood, so it must be suppressed. He 
was soothed and sent away, but at service-time he 
reappeared with a gun ‘to shoot the Bishop,’ hop- 
ing to arrest the evil at its fountain-head. 

There is need, as you see, for continued Christian 
teaching at Cassiar. One worker is gone, but God 
ean and will raise up others. 

(Continued on page 154,) 


One sturdy fellow fell half-a-dozen times * 
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Acip Drops. 


CY ANDY and Andy were twins of seven years 

old. Their mother was a widow, who worked 
hard at washing and charing, and managed not 
only to provide her little boys with good plain 
food, but also to keep them always dressed alike in 
rough suits made by her own hands. « 

But though she could manage this, it was all she 
could do; there was no money over for sweets or 
luxuries of any sort, and the little boys never 
had a penny, or even a halfpenny, of their own, 
till one eventful day when they distinguished 
themselves at the school inspection, to the great 
delight of their master, who promptly presented 
each lad with a halfpenny at the close of the 
school. 

Now came the important question, ‘ How shall 
we spend our halfpennies ?’ 

There was but one shop in the village, but, then, 
it sold everything—or, at any rate, the children 
thought so—and the bow window looked most 
tempting, with its bottles of sweets and the back- 
ground of cheap toys. 

Outside this shop stood the twins, thinking 
deeply, for a halfpenny was far too important a 
sum to be recklessly thrown away. 

‘Shall it be marbles?’ said Andy, as, with his 
hand in his pocket, he fingered the precious half- 
penny. 

‘Or a kite?’ questioned Sandy. 

Then both boys were silent, straining their eyes 
to see what other halfpenny treasures were hidden 
away behind the panes. 

Then Sandy spoke again. 
something,’ he began, slowly. 

‘Have you ?’ interrupted Andy, eagerly. ‘ Well, 
Tl] have one, too.’ 

‘It's not a toy,’ Andy said. ‘Then, turning 
away from the shop window, he looked full at 
Andy and said, in a very decided voice, ‘I’m going 
to buy lozenges for Mother for her cough. I heard 
old Mrs. Wiggins tell her she ought to have an 
acid drop when she can’t stop coughing, and 
Mother laughed and said she'd “no money for 
acid drops;’’ but now I have money,’ said Sandy, 
proudly, ‘and I mean to buy drops with my half- 
penny.’ 

‘Oh, Sandy, yes! We've never given Mother a 
present in our lives before.’ 

So Sandy and Andy went hand in hand up the 
step into the shop, and Sandy said, as the two half- 
pennies were laid on the counter, ‘Acid drops, 
please; a’ penn’orth.’ 

And Andy, who was not shy, added, importantly, 


‘I’ve thought of 
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“ OUTSIDE THIS SHOP STOOD THE TWINS.” 
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“ JONATHAN SHOT AN ARROW.” 


‘The very best, please, ma'am, because they're for 
Mother's cough.’ 

‘Bless your little hearts!’ said the old shop- 
woman, who knew the twins well. ‘ For Mother, 
is it? Then you shall have extra good weight, 
that you shall!’ 

She reached down the glass canister, and rattled 
out the drops into the scale with a liberal hand, 
and then she found an empty tin box to put the 
lozenges in, and handed it to the little fellows with 
a kindly smile. 

Hand in hand along the village street ran Sandy 
and Andy as fast as their little legs would carry 
them, and finding Mother looking out for them at 
the door, they thrust the box into her hand. 

‘For you, Mother!’ said Sandy. 

“We bought it, added Andy. ‘There are 
sweets inside. The master gave us the money.’ 

‘And you spent it on me!’ said their mother, 
with an odd tremble in her voice. ‘ Well, I never!’ 

She said no more—she really couldn’t ; she was 
too pleased to speak. But the twins were more 
than satisfied, for they understood all their mother 
meant. 

The tin box is now one of the most valued 
treasures of that little cottage; it stands on the 
chimney-piece, and is daily polished by Mother's 
own hands, so that it shines like silver, and the 
twins’ mother points it out to her visitors, and says, 
with a proud, happy smile,‘ That was a present 
from my boys, bought with the first money they 
ever had.’ E. A. B. 


So of our ills we have cured, 
The sharpest we still have survived ; 
But what torments of grief we’ve endured 
From eyils which never arrived ! 


Tue Story oF Davin. 
(Continued from page 93.) 
Vil.—Davin’s Fuiest rrom Giseag. 


HEN the King sat down at his table on the 
day of the new moon, he noticed that 
David’s place was empty, but he did not say any 
thing about it. On the second day of the month 
the young soldier was again absent, and Saul 
turned to Jonathan and said, ‘ Wherefore cometh 
not the son of Jesse to meat, neither yesterday nor 
to-day ?’ 

Then Jonathan made an excuse for his friend, 
but Saul answered him very angrily, telling him 
that, so long as David lived, he could never hope 
to wear the crown of Israel himself. And he com- 
manded Jonathan to send for David immediately 
that he might be put to death. : 

Jonathan tried to soothe his father’s anger, say- 
ing, ‘ Wherefore shall he be slain? What hath he 
done?’ But this provoked Saul still more, and he 
flung his sharp javelin at Jonathan, for his rage was 
so great that he was ready to kill even his own son. 

Jonathan was afraid to remain at the table, and 
he went away in great sorrow, for now he felt sure 
that there would never again be peace between the 
King and David. On the third day he took his 
bow and arrows, and went out of the city. A little 
boy went with him, and when the Prince began to 
shoot, he watched where the arrows fell, and 
brought them back to his master. Presently, 
when the boy was at some distance, Jonathan shot 
an arrow which passed over him, and fell still 
further away, and as he was searching for it, the 
Prince cried, ‘Is it not beyond thee ?’ 

David was hiding near this very spot, and when 
he heard these words he knew that Jonathan had 
pad news for him. The boy brought back the 
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arrow, and his master gave him the bow and the 
quiver, and told him to return to the city, and as 
soon as he was out of sight, David came from his 
hiding-place, and bowed himself to the ground 
three times. Perhaps he did this to show that, 
whatever might be his feelings towards the King, 
his love and respect for the Prince were unchanged. 
But Jonathan was too full of grief to think of his 
own high rank and of David’s lower position. He 
could only remember how dearly he loved his 
friend, and that this might be the last time they 
would see each other. 

The parting was very sad. The two young men 
wept together, and kissed each other, and then 
Jonathan told David that he must go away from 
Gibeah at once, and he reminded him of the cove- 
nant that they had made three days before, saying, 
‘The Lord be between me and thee, and between 
my children and thy children for ever.’ 

Then, with many tears and sorrowful words, 
they parted, and David went in search of a safe 
hiding-place, while Jonathan returned to Gibeah. 

(Continued on page 127.) 


QUAINT HEADGEAR. 


MONG the Swiss a hat very similar in form 
to the old Puritan hat is worn, but often 
‘ornamented with gay-coloured ribbons. Norway 
shows a high hat, shaped something like a flower- 
pot, while the Cossack wears a hat like the ordi- 
nary English high hat, without a brim. When 
European hats were first introduced among Indians 
they usually punched the top out of them for ven- 
tilation, to keep their heads cool. The Marabout, 
or black priest of Mohammed, among African 
tribes, sports a white cap and fez, such as he ex- 
pects to wear in Paradise. Turbans hold sway in 
Mohammedan countries: sometimes merely scarves 
wrapped and twisted about the head; sometimes 
combinations of scarf and fez, ornamented with 
button or tassel. One African hat presents the 
form of a helmet, woven of rushes or straw. This 
very imposing structure boasts a peak on top, a 
mask or visor protecting the face, and shows two 
holes, or goggles, for the eyes. The little round 
silk skull caps, with buttons denoting the order or 
rank of the wearer, worn by Chinese dignitaries, 
are well known. A less-known and most extra- 
ordinary hat is to be met with in Corea—a huge 
round mat of straw worn by mourners. The hat 
is bound down at the sides, and the mourner carries 
a fan, so that, on meeting any one, he can com- 
pletely conceal his face. J. B. 


InpriAn TRADES. 


N the Indian census papers people are obliged 

by law to write down their ‘ profession, calling, 

or occupation,’ and very strange indeed were some 

of the descriptions solemnly inscribed under this 
head. 

One man wrote himself down as ‘Guest;’ another, 
‘ Kye-cleaner ;’ others, ‘ Sorcerer,’ ‘ Storm and Hail 
Averter,’ ‘Player on the Tom-tom,’ ‘ Trash-seller,’ 
‘ Guest-inviter,’ and ‘ Idler.’ 

Some, also, were not ia the least ashamed to 
define their occupation as ‘ Begging from Relations,’ 
‘ Tale-bearer from House to House,’ or even as 
‘Giving Daughters in Marriage for Money.’ 


PETER THE PILGRIM. 
(Continued from page 103.) 
CHAPTER XIV.—LITTLE MATBY. 


-! OO was naturally almost devoid 
= of fear. She did not mind 
what dark alleys she rushed 
down, nor what narrow, 
dreadful - looking streets 
she turned into. Some 
boys, who saw her run- 
ning, shouted after her, ‘ Go 
it, young ‘un! Well done, 


young ‘un!’ 
women and _ girls 
peel after her and screamed to know what 
wager she was going to win. A few chil- 
dren even joined in a sort of pursuit of Loo, 
and called, ‘Stop thief, stop thief!’ but the little 
girl was not to be deterred by any such obstacles. 
She had been to Joe Carter’s home once before— 
she knew exactly how to reach it again —and 
no taunts nor cries from any one could keep her 
back. 

At last, panting and out of breath, she reached 
the house where he lived. It was in a poor 
street, and the house itself was tumble-down and 
miserably dirty. Joe’s home in the cellar of 
this house was certainly not an attractive one, but 
Loo was far too excited to think anything about 
that now. 

A brawny-looking woman with bare arms and a 
very red face was standing at the entrance to the 
cellar door, and when she saw Loo, she called up 
to her to know what she wanted. 


threw pieces 


‘You'd better not come down,’ said the woman, —— 
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and some tawdrily dressed rough . 
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‘we don't want no strangers in this here place ; 
you tell your business and get out of this as fast as 
you can.’ 

The woman looked very angry as she spoke, and 
when she saw that the little girl was preparing to 
run down the steps which led to the cellar, she put 
herself in front of the door and shouted more 
crossly than ever, ‘ You'd better tell your business 
and be quick about it—we don’t want the like of 
you here, whoever you are!’ 

‘ I’ve come to see Joe,’ said Loo; ‘is he in?’ 

‘No, he ain’t. Are you Loo Rankin?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, Joe ain’t in, and you'd better get out of 
this, do you hear? ‘There, don’t stand staring at 
me; go away at once, or I'll throw something 
at you.’ 

The woman looked so fierce and determined that 
Loo turned reluctantly on her heel and began to 
walk very slowly down the street. It was 
absolutely necessary that she should see Joe—it 
was absvlutely necessary that she should warn him 
of his danger, and that without a minute’s delay. 
She walked slowly, therefore, wondering what her 
next step should be. A ragged boy about Joe’s 
age and with a twinkling pair of eyes and a 
freckled face, came up and touched her on the 
arm. 

‘ Leave me alone,’ said Loo, angrily. 

‘T ain't meaning no ’arm,’ whimpered the boy ; 
‘TI heard you say as you wanted Joe Carter. Now, 
I knows where he is.’ 

Loo’s manner changed instantly. 

‘Do you really and truly ?’ she asked. 
will you take me to him ?’ 

‘ Yes, if you pays me.’ 

‘Oh, I have no money, there's no use. I can’t 
pay you, boy, so go away, will you, at once!’ 

The boy reflected for a moment. Loo looked 
utterly miserable. He had hoped to get a penny 
from her, but if she did not possess one, there was 
no use in being disobliging. 

‘You can pay me another tinie,’ he said, after a 
pause. ‘Come along, and I'll take you to Joe.’ 
He started on in front, then turned his head to 
see if Loo were obeying. She did so without a 
word. She had not a particle of fear, although 
the boy began to lead her down more and more 
dreadful slums. At last they reached the narrow 
entrance to a very small court. 

‘You stay here,’ said the boy. 

‘No, lll follow you, said Loo. 

‘You'll follow me?’ he replied; ‘no, you 
daren't—the place in there ain't fit for you. You 
stay where you are—lI'll bring Joe Carter out in 
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a jiffy. 
no time.’ 

He pushed Loo, as he spoke, against a recess 
in the wall, and instantly, to her unbounded 
amazement, began to turn head over heels. In 
this manner he entered the narrow court and 
disappeared from view. 

Loo pressed herself tighter against the wall. For 
the first time she did feel a slight sensation of fear. 
She did not want any one to notice her. The street 
was certainly dreadful—the entrance to that narrow 
court looked dark and terrible. She had not an 
idea how she was ever to get home again. In 
following the strange boy she had completely lost 
her bearings. Was Joe really in the court? Was 
there any chance of her being able to save him 
after all ? 

Suddenly a voice sounded in her ears; she raised 
ber eyes, and, with a start of delight, saw Joe’s big, 
hungry face looking eagerly down at her. 

‘You here, Loo?’ he said, with a sort of gasp; 
‘why, you said you’d never speak to me again. You 
here— here ! in this awful, awful place! Oh, come 
away at once—come away this blessed minute !’ 

Loo never forgot the strong feel of Joe’s hand; 
his fingers closed round hers with the strength of a 
vice. 

“Come, Loo, run for your life!’ he gasped. 
‘ Jimmy had no right to bring you here ; he had no 
right, and if I don’t pay him out for this, my name 
ain’t Joe Carter. Now I'll run, and you must run, 
too, for your life, Loo—for your life!’ 

Joe’s manner and words could not help adding to 
Loo’s terrors. She ran in good earnest, and in a 
very few moments the children found themselves 
safe and sound in a wider and more respectable 
street. 

‘Now, what do you want?’ said Joe, when he 
had recovered his breath. ‘Oh, to think of the 
danger of you being in that dreadful street!’ 

‘What could they do to me?’ asked Loo; ‘ what's 
the matter with the street ?’ 

‘Matter—matter? There ain’t an honest person 
in that street, I can tell you; but never mind, 
you're safe now. Oh, ain't it good to see you 
again, little matey; and you were so mad with 
me an hour or two back! It drove me desperate, 
Loo—lI couldn’t stand it.’ 

‘I’m angry still’ said Loo, ‘but I’m not so 
angry. Oh, Joe, Joe, Mother has found out about 
the ring, and she’s going to set the police on you. 
She knows where you live, and she’s going to 
set the police to hunt you up. You must run 
away and hide; you mustn't go home no more.’ 

(Continued on page 113.) 
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YOUD BETTER GET OUT OF THIS. ... THERE, DON’T STAND STARING AT ME,” 
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“ € GOOD-NIGHT, 
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THE SNOW-sToRM. 
By Mrs. Motesworrs. 
Story No. VI. 


‘ Give us this day our daily bread, 


Zo HERE was trouble in the 

Yc \ nursery. It began with 

ve Baby. 
"9 Baby was five, and 
“Ss by this time he should 
have been called by his 
proper name, which was 
Griffith. But Griffith is rather a harsh, rough- 
sounding name, not very easy to make a ‘short’ for, 
and not easy for lisping little voices to say. So 
they spoke of, and to, him still as ‘ Baby.’ 
And as he really was Baby, it did not much 
matter. 

This was how the trouble began. 

Besides his own little prayers, Baby, since his 
fourth birthday, had been taught to say ‘Our 
Father,’ as children love to call ‘The Lord’s 
Prayer,’ night and morning. He said it carefully 
and slowly—very nicely, indeed, and he was learn- 
ing to think what the words meant, and to ask 
about them, and to have his own little ideas about 
them. Baby had his own ideas about most things, 
and this evening he stopped short all of a sudden 
when he came to ‘give us this day our daily 
bread.’ 

‘No,’ he said, staring up in his nurse’s face with 
his blue eyes very wide open, and not at all sleepy- 
looking, though it was rather past his bedtime; 
‘no, I won’t say that. I’ve had mine b’ekfast and 
mine bistwick, and mine dinner, and mine tea, and 
I don’t want nuffin more, none bread nor nuffin. 
So I won’t say that p’ayer not till to-morrow 
mornin’.’ 

Nurse felt rather perplexed. 

‘You could think of it as if it was for to-morrow,’ 
she said. 

‘You might say, “Give us each day”,’ suggested 
his next sister, whose name was Loveday. She 
was eight years old. 

‘No,’ said Baby ; ‘ him won't.’ 

And when Loveday and Nurse heard him say 
‘him’ like that, they looked at each other. They 
knew he meant what he said. 

‘Lead us not, began Baby again, shutting his 
eyes and folding his fat brown hands together 
correctly, ‘lead us not into temptation, but —and 
he quietly finished the prayer. 

Nurse was wise; she said no more, but resolved 


in her own mind to talk to Baby’s mother about 
this strange fancy of his. His mother would 
know how to explain the difficulty, which Nurse 
owned to herself she did not know how to do. 
And she remembered how, as a very little girl at 
the Sunday school, the teacher had said something 
in answer to the question of a child more thought- 
ful than the others, on this very subject, but what 
the explanation was she could not recollect. 

Loveday was not so sensible as Nurse. 

‘I think you're a very naughty boy,’ she said, as 
soon as Baby’s ‘Amen’ had been heard, and the 
little fellow was getting up from his knees. ‘ You've 
no business to leave out anything of ‘‘ Our Father ” 
whatever you think, and whether it’s morning or 
night or any time. You've just to say it straight 
off. Why, Mother has often told me if I wake in 
the night and can’t get to sleep again, and feel 
lonely or queer in the dark, it’s a very good plan to 
say it over softly. And I don't want bread to eat 
in the middle of the night, but I say it!’ 

‘ Him wouldn't,’ said Baby; ‘him wouldn’t nask 
God for what him doesn’t want.’ 

He was not a great speaker, but what he said 
was generally to the point. Loveday, on the con- 
trary, was rather a chatterbox, and not nearly as 
good as Baby at an argument, though she was 
nearly twice as old. 

‘Well, then, you just should,’ she repeated; ‘ you 
should say the words just as they are in the prayer, 
whether you want the things or not. And you 
should want them !’ 


‘No,’ said Thorold, the brother next older than ~ 


Loveday; ‘I don’t think that can be the right 
way. And what you say about the middle of the 
night is nonsense, Loveday. Very often when you 
wake and think it’s the middle of the night it’s 
really early the next morning, and then it is “ this 
day.” No, I don’t think about it the way you 
do, nor the way Baby does neither; but I do 
think about it my own way, and I’m not sure that 
I’m going to go on saying it.’ 

And Thorold shook his head and looked very 
wise. 

‘Then I think you're a very naughty boy, too,’ 
said his sister. ‘Naughtier even than Baby, who 
is too little to understand.’ 

‘I does undertand,’ said Baby, indignantly. 


‘And anyway, it’s not your business to find 


fault either with him or me,’ said Thorold. 
Loveday was never good at giving in. Another 


sharp retort was on her lips when the door opened 
and Margaret, the elder sister of the family, a girl 


of fourteen or so, looked in for a moment. 


‘I’m on my way down to the drawing-room,’ she - : 
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said. ‘Aren’t you coming, Loveday and Thorold? 
I heard Mother and Aunt Frances leave the dining- 
room some minutes ago. Where's Baby? In bed 
already? Oh, I must run in and give him a 
kiss.’ 

She ran across to the bedroom opening out of the 
nursery, where Loveday and Baby slept. 

‘Good-night, darling,’ she said, stooping over his 
cot, for little Griffith was a great pet of his big 
sister's. 

‘Margey, he said in a low voice, ‘ Loveday’s 
been calling him very naughty ’cos him wouldn’t 
Say some wurses of mine prayer,’ and he told her 
what had passed. 

‘Loveday shouldn't call you navghty for that,’ 
said Margaret, ‘for you didn’t mean to be naughty. 
Still, Baby, you're a very little boy. You should 
remember Who it was that taught us that prayer, 
and you might be sure it would be right to say 
whatever He told us to say. There are several ways 
of explaining it. It isn’t only for you, yourself, 
you say it. It’s us. And even though you've had 
all you want to eat, everybody hasn’t. Why, even 
of ourselves, there's Papa, when he’s very busy, often 
doesn’t have dinner till you've been in bed and 
asleep ever so long, and * she stopped. 

‘I'm not asleep,’ said Baby. ‘ Go on.’ 

‘I'm afraid of puzzling you,’ said his sister. ‘I 
was going to say you should think that it’s for 
everybody—everybody all over the world. And 
there may be some people who haven’t had any- 
thing to eat all day, even though it’s your bedtime. 
And you know the day doesn’t come at the same 
time everywhere. At the other side of the world 
the morning’s just beginning when the night has 
come for us. 

‘So it’s “this day ” for them little boys and girls 
when it’s “ this night” for us,’ said Baby. “This 
night ” comes in my hymn, you know. Thank you, 
Margey. Him’ll think about it, but it’s rather 
difficult.’ 

‘There are several other reasons why we can 
always say it, Margaret added. ‘You'll know 
them when you're bigger. But now I think you'd 
better go to sleep, and I can’t stay. Loveday and 
Thorold have run off. Good-night, darling.’ 

‘ Him’ll say it for all those little boys and girls 
what's just getting up now,’ said Baby, sleepily, 
‘and for the poor ones. They might have some 
bistwicks, pr’aps, if God would send them quick, 
afore they go to sleep.’ 

-* Yes, dear, or a good hunch of bread; that 
would be better than biscuits if they're very 
hungry,’ said Margaret, as she turned to go. 

(Continued on pige 122.) 
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Tue SHEPHERD-BoY’s Sona. 


E that is down need fear no fall ; 
He that is low no pride ; 
He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 


I am content with what I have, 
Little be it, or much : 

And, Lord, contentment still I crave, 
Because Thou savest such. 


Fulness to euch a burden is, 
That go on pilgrimage ; 
Here little, and hereafter bliss, 
Is best from age to age. 
John Bunyan. 


Wetts MENTIONED IN THE BIBLE, 
(Answers to Picture on page 36.) 


1. Hacar was found by an angel near a fountain 
of water in the wilderness: the fountain in 
the way to Shur. Gen. xvi. 7. 

2. The herdmen of Gerar strove with Isaac's 
herdmen about the wells called LHsek, 
Sitnah, and Rehoboth. Gen. xxvi. 20-22. 

3. The well seen by Hagar in the wilderness of 
Beersheba. Gen. xxi. 19. 

4. Moses sat down by a well in the land of 
Midian, and helped the priest of Midian’s 
daughters when the shepherds drove them 
away. Exod. ii. 15-17. 

5. Jacob beheld a well in a field, with three flocks 
of sheep lying by it. Gen. xxix. 2. 

6. At Elim, where the children of Israel encamped. 
Exod. xv. 27. 

7. The well at Beer, by the direction of the law- 
giver, Moses, Numb. xxi. 18. 

8. David longed for a drink of the water of the 
well of Bethlehem, that was by the gate. 
1 Chron. xi. 18. 

9, The well En-hakkore sprang from the jaw-bone 
of the ass flung away by Samson. Judg. 
xv. 19. 

10. Caleb gave his daughter ‘the upper springs ' 
and ‘the nether springs’ as her marriage 
present. Judg. i. 15. 

11. Uzziah, king of Judah, had wells dug in the 
desert, for he had much cattle, also husband- 
men and vinedressers, for he loved hus- 
bandry. 2 Chron. xxvi. 10. 

12. Christ sat down to rest by Jacob's well, at 
Sychar, in Samaria. St. John, iv. 6. 
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SOME CAVES OF THE BIBLE. 
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Tue Rep Cross Knigut. 
(Continued from page 100.) 
PART VIII.—IN THH HANDS OF THE ENEMY. 


NA and the magician (who was dis- 
guised as the Red Cross Knight) 
had not gone far when they saw some one 
riding swiftly towards them. The new comer 
was on a fleet horse, and was fully armed ; 
his look was stern, cruel, and revengeful. 
On his shield in bold letters was traced the 
name ‘Sans Loy,’ which means Lawless. 
He was one of the brothers of ‘Sans Foy,’ 
or Faithless, whom the real Red Cross 
Knight had slain, and he had made up his 
mind to avenge his brother’s death. 

When he saw the red cross graven on the 
shield which Hypocrisy carried, he thought 
that he had found the foe of whom he was 
in search, and, levelling his spear, he pre- 
pared for battle. Hypocrisy, who was a 
mean coward, and had never fought in his life, was the other's shield, and bore him to the ground. 
nearly fainting with fear; but the Lady Una spoke Leaping from his horse, he ran towards him, mean- 
such cheering words that he began to feel more ing to kill him, and exclaiming, ‘ Lo, this is the 
hopeful. Lawless, however, rushed at him with worthy reward of him that slew Faithless !’ 
such fury that he drove his lance right through Una begged the cruel knight to have pity on 


“ With his sword he struck the lion.” 


/ 
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his fallen foe, but her words were of no avail. 
Tearing off his helmet, Lawless would have slain 
him at once, but stopped in astonishment when, 
instead of the Red Cross Knight, he saw the face of 
Archimago. He knew well that crafty Hypocrisy 
was skilled in all forms of deceit, but that he took 
care to shun fighting and brave deeds. Now, indeed, 
had Hypocrisy’s guile met with a just punishment. 

‘Why, luckless Archimago, what is this ?’ cried 
Lawless. ‘What evil chance brought you here ? 
Is it your fault, or my mistake, that I have wounded 
my friend instead of my foe?’ 

But the old magician answered nothing; he lay 
still as if he were dying. So Lawless spent no more 
time over him, but went over to where Una waited, 
lost in amazement and sorely perplexed. 

Her companion, whom she had imagined was her 
own true knight, turned out to be nothing but an 
impostor, and she herself had fallen into the hands 
of a cruel enemy. 

When the brave lion saw Lawless go up to Una 
and try to drag her roughly from her palfrey, full of 
kingly rage he rushed to protect her. He flew at 
Lawless and almost tore his shield to pieces with his 
sharp claws. But, alas! he could not overcome the 
watrior, for Lawless was one of the strongest men 
that ever wielded spear, and was well skilled in 
feats of arms. With his sharp sword he struck the 
lion, and the noble creature fell dead at his feet. 

Poor Una, what was to become of her now? Her 
faithful guardian was gone, and she found herself 
the captive of a cruel foe. Lawless paid no heed to 
her tears and entreaties. Placing her on his own 
horse, he rode off with her; while her snow-white 
ass, not willing to forsake her, followed meekly at 
a distance. (Continued on page 132.) 


A Few Worps asout NEEDLES. 


EEDLES, those useful little tools of women, 

are made by millions both in England and 

Germany. One English manufactory alone turns 
out nine millions in a week. 

W hat do needles cost ? 

A penny a packet, some one answers. Quite true; 
but how much do you think a pound weight of 
needles sells for ? 

A guinea, if they are common needles; but the 
delicate, thin little bead-needle sells for ten pounds 
the pound ! 

And no wonder, when we find that there are 
forty thousand of these bead-needles in every 
pound. Z. A. 
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‘4 eae 
A Brave Lapy. ‘a 


ii days of old, at the coronation of the Kings — 
of Scotland, it was the privilege of the Chief — 
of the Clan Macduff to place the crown on the 
head of the Sovereign. After the murder of 
William Wallace, Robert Bruce escaped from the 
Court of the English King, Edward II., where he 
was a prisoner, and claimed the throne of Scot- 
land. The Chief of the Macduffs was afraid of 
offending the English King, and refused to take 
part in the coronation ceremony. His sister, who. 
was married to the Earl of Buchan, to preserve 
the honour of the clan, summoned her retainers, 
and riding at the head of a gallant cavalcade to 
the Chapel Royal at Scone, herself placed the crown 
on the head of Robert Bruce. 

In revenge for this act of heroism, Edward II. 
had a cage constructed and hung outside one of — 
the towers of Berwick Castle, in sight of the 
passers-by; and in this cage he imprisoned the 
noble lady for the remainder of her life. 


PETER THE PILGRIM. 


(Continued from page 111.) 


Eis while she was sce 
to Joe. She thought her 
news so dreadful, doa feltin — 
such distress at having to 
tell it, that her voice shook. — 
Joe, however, took herin- 
formation coolly enough. _ 
‘Lor,’ he said, patting ‘ 
her on the shoulder, ‘what- 
ever are you trembling about ? :. 
as I minds the police ? 


and you may be quite sure as I won’t go home to- 
night; but, lor, it ain’t nothing! Ill just stay 
away for a night or two; they won’t never catch — 
me. No fear.’ ers | 
your time?’ asked Loo. 
‘Never you mind that. 
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fellow has a worse bed than that, [ can tell you, 
and there are other places. Oh, I'll manage 
fine; but I’m awful obliged to you all the same, 


- Loo,’ 


Loo felt quite comforted by Joe’s words. 

‘It was awful to think of you being took,’ she 
said. ‘ But, oh, Joe, what’s to become of Paul Pry 
if you ain’t at home ?’ 

‘Paul Pry ain’t in that cellar,’ said Joe, with 
twinkling eyes. ‘Paul Pry’s safe enough. Yes, 
Paul Pry’s all right, and I’m all right; but I'll 
never forget as long as I live what you've done 
for me, Loo. And now I'll see you safe back to 
Pincher’s Buildings.’ 

_ ‘Maybe it ain’t safe,’ said Loo; ‘some one may 
see us together.’ 

‘ And what if they do ? 
the police! 
once.’ 

As they walked along, Loo, could not help 
thinking of the lost diamond ring with a sense of 
great regret. 

‘It do seem an awful pity as the girl what sold 
the ring, or took it away from you, Joe, shouldn't be 
found by the police and locked up and punished,’ 
she said, fixing her eyes anxiously on her com- 
panion’s face as she spoke. 

But in this opinion Joe did not agree with her. 
He didn’t want any one took up, and the ring was 
gone; there was no use in fretting about it, for it 
was quite, quite gone, for ever and ever. Loo was 
the best little mate in the world, and he would never 
forget what she had done; but there was no use 
fretting about the ring any more. They reached 
Pincher’s Buildings now, and, with a hasty nod, 


Lor, I ain’t afraid of 
Take my ’and and let’s get out at 


the tall boy rushed down a side alley and dis- 


appeared. 

After a very brief hesitation, Loo turned into the 
building where her mother lived and walked slowly 
upstairs. She had been too excited to give a thought 
to the fact that she had played truant and run away 
from school, but now, as she slowly ascended the 
stairs, the memory returned to her, and she wondered 
if she could conceal her conduct from her mother. 


_ Her mind was relieved about Joe, but the know- 
ledge that she had behaved badly, that the ring 


was gone, and that her poor mother might be out 
of work for the greater part of the winter, returned 
to make her feel very bad and uncomfortable. Shs 
opened the door of the little sitting-room and 
walked in, feeling queer, cross, and defiant. When 
she looked into her mother’s face, she suddenly 
made up her mind to brave all and tell her the 
truth. 

Mrs. Rankin was busy over some washing 
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which she was doing for a neighbour, and the 
kitchen was full of the steam of hot water. 

‘Why don’t you wash in the scullery, Mother ?’ 
said Loo, in a cross voice. 

‘I suppose I may wash where I please,’ 
answered Mrs. Rankin, taking a dripping wet 
garment out of the tub as she spoke and wring- 
ing the water out of it with fierce energy. ‘Do 
stand out of my light, Loo. And whatever 
are you back so early for? Surely school ain't 
over ?’ 

‘I didn’t go to afternoon school, Mother.’ 

‘You didn’t go to afternoon school?’ repeated 
Mrs. Rankin ; ‘what do you mean? You haven't 
the cheek to stand up there and tell me you played 
truant ?’ 

Loo’s pale face turned red. 

‘You may call me a truant if you like,’ she 
said. ‘Perhaps I did play truant—I don’t know 
for certain—anyhow, I didn’t go to school.’ 

‘What a bad girl you are; I’m ashamed of you,’ 
said Mrs. Rankin. ‘As if I hadn’t trouble 
enough too: And may I ask where you did 
go?’ 

‘Yes, Mother, you may. I’ve made up my 
mind to tell you.’ 

‘ Well, then, speak up and be quick about it. I 
don’t want to lose the precious light that’s left 
for my washing, listening to you. Speak up, I 
say, child.’ 

‘IT went to warn Joe Carter, Mother.’ 

“You went to do what?’ 

Mrs. Rankin had raised herself upright now— 
her arms hung to her sides, her angry eyes were 
fixed on her little daughter. 

“I went to warn Joe Carter,’ repeated Loo, in a 
sturdy voice. ‘You said you'd set the police on 
him, and I told him to stay away from home for 
a few days.’ 

Whatever Mrs. Rankin’s reply would have been, 
her words were suddenly interrupted. There came a 
hasty knock at the door of the room—such a 
hasty, imperative knock that Loo ran in some 
amazement to open it. A messenger from St. 
George's Hospital stood without. He brought a 
note from the sister of the ward where Peter was 
lying ill. 

‘Oh, Mother, Mother! he ain’t worse, surely?’ 
exclaimed Loo; all her naughtiness and everything 
else swallowed up in the great fear with which 
the sight of the note filled her. ‘Oh, Mother, open 
the letter, quick, quick!’ 

‘Much you deserve to hear it,’ answered 
Mrs. Rankin, as she wiped her hands on her 
apron. 
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‘Ob, Mother, don’t! Do anything to me after- 
wards, but please tell me the news about little 
Peter.’ 

Mrs. Rankin opened the envelope deliberately. 
She held the note high, so that Loo had no chance 


will be well enough to be moved on Saturday, and 
that I’m to be at the hospital at twelve o’clock to 
fetch him.’ 

‘Then he’s better, he’s really better, he’s going to 
get well?’ 
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“T SUPPOSE I MAY WASH WHERE I PLEASE.” 


of reading it over her shoulder. ‘There, child,’ she 
said, after a pause, and speaking slowly, ‘it’s good 
news, after a fashion.’ 

‘How after a fashion? Oh, what can be the 
matter?’ 

‘Well, this note is to give me notice that Peter 


‘Don’t the note say so? There, you can 
read it if you're so keen on the matter. Poor 
child, I don’t know what roof is to cover him 
when he does come back; but you don’t care 
nothing about that.’ 

(Continued on page 126,) 
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A Sona or Urs anp Downs. 


ELE-SAW !—Up to the sky, 
Now I am mounting high, so high! 
See-saw /—Away we go, 
Now I am sinking low, so low! 


What does it matter, up or down ? 

Let fate be kind or let fortune frown, 
We'll take what comes with a smiling face, 
And do our best in whichever place. 


The world spins round, and nought stands still, 
Here is a valley—there, a hill ; 

Life is a mixture of joy and sorrow, 

What's down to-day may be up to-morrow. 


Then—see-saw !—you and I; 

If one is low, well, the other's high! 
We'll laugh together, happen what may, 
We know it will all come right some day. 


THE 


SNOW-STORM. 


(Continued from page 115.) 


ARGARET was mistaken 
in thinking her brother and 
_— sister had both gone down. 
~ Thorold was still there— 

leaning against the door 

between the two rooms. 
BS © 2 ‘I waited for you,’ he 

said, ‘and I listened to 
what you were saying to 
Baby. I never thought about it all those ways 
before, but I don’t much care about saying it 
myself,” 

‘ Don't you ?’ said Margaret, rather surprised. 

‘No, but I haven't time to tell you just now. 
I want to go into the dining-room before Iather 
and Lewis come out. I'll explain what I mean 
afterwards,’ 

In the drawing-room Baby’s conscientious scruples 
were related to his mother, and Loveday repeated 
der opinion that he was a very naughty boy. It 
was all his ‘ conterdiction.’ 

‘No,’ said her mother, ‘ that would not be like 
Baby, and I am glad you explained a little to him, 
Margaret. Of course he is too young to understand 
all that you older ones do, I hope.’ 

Margaret hesitated. 

‘I'm afraid, perhaps,we don’t understand as much 
as we should, Mother,’ she said. ‘I don’t think I 
ever thought very much about the real meaning of 
the words, and Thorold has got some confused ideas 
about it as well as Baby,’ 

But just then their father and brothers came in 
from the dining-room and Aunt Frances began to 
play and sing, and no more was said on the sub- 
ject; for before long the two younger children 


were sent to bed, and then Margaret was called by 
her aunt to play duets with her. 

But the next morning brought back the thoughts 
of the night before. It was mid-winter and the 
weather was severe. A long frost had caused a 


good deal of privation and suffering not only to 


many of the poor folk in the neighbourhood of the 


~~ or 


children’s home, but also to the little birds, and no — 
doubt to other wild creatures whom it is seldom in 


our power to care for. ‘The birds, however, it is 


always possible to help, and one of Margaret's first — 


duties every day was to collect the crumbs from the 
breakfast-table and scatter them on the broad 
gravel walk in front of the dining-room window. ~ 


‘It is really colder than ever this morning,’ she 


said, as she closed the glass door with a shiver, 


‘Poor little birds,’ said a small grave voice 


beside her. It was Baby, who always came down 
for a visit after breakfast. Te stood at Margaret’s 
side, looking out, a solemn expression on his face. 

‘What are you thinking about, my little man ?’ 
said his mother, coming up behind him. 

Baby considered. 

‘TI were thinking about the poor birds bein’ so 
hungry,’ he said, ‘and Margey’s givin’ them their 
daily bread,’ 

‘Yes, darling,’ said his mother. 

Loveday looked rather surprised. 

‘ Mother,’ she said, ‘ Baby means it out of the 
Lord’s Prayer. It isn’t meant for birds’ 

‘Why not?’ asked her mother. 
care of the birds and all His other creatures as well 
as of human beings. ‘There is no wrong in thinking 


of them in the great ws, as well as of men and ; 


women and boys and girls,’ 


‘God takes — 
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Loveday did not say anything, but Thorold’s 
brown face lighted up. 

‘T like it to be that way,’ he said. 
I'd almost begun to think : 

‘What, my boy ?’ 

‘I’m afraid it sounds wrong, somehow. But it 
does sometimes seem almost—not sense, you know, 
to pray for our daily bread—for our food. Of 
course, I know it doesn't mean only bread. For 
you see people like us couldn't starve. Such’ a 
thing’s never been heard of. We are quite sure to 
have enough to eat. It isn’t like praying for you 
to be made well, as we did when you were so ill 
last year. There was some sense in that, for no 
doctor or anybody could be sure of making any ill 
person well. But just to have food ; 

‘We can be sure of nothing except by God's 
giving it,’ said his mother. ‘Think of it this way 
if you like. It is not only the having the food that 
makes it our daily bread. If you had some illness, 
or some accident happened to you which made you 
unable to swallow, or even, as often happens when 
people are very ill, unable to get any nourishment 
from what you did swallow, you might be surrounded 
by every kind of food in abundance, it would no 
longer be “ daily bread” to you. It would be no 
more use to you thanthe pretence dishes I remember 
reading of in some fairy tale, which vanished into 
air the moment one tried to touch them. It is not 
merely the giving the food that makes it giving ; 
it is the fitting our bodies to receive it. Everything 
you see, Thorold—everything about us and our life 
—is dependent upon God.’ 

‘Yes, Mother, I see how you mean,’ said the boy. 

‘And I can’t agree with you either that because 
we are not poor that we can feel sure of having 
enough to eat at any time. Think of all you have 
read in history of kings and queens, and many other 
people far richer and greater than we, who have 
known what actual starvation was. Why, it might 
happen without any very extraordinary state of 
things—you might be cast ashore on a desert island, 
you might be blocked up in a railway train by a 
fall of snow, you might be in a country where 
earthquakes come. ‘There are ever 80 many ways 
in which you might actually be in want of daily 
bread,’ the children’s mother went on. 

‘TI never thought of all those ways,’ said Thorold ; 
‘still, it is rather difficult to think any of them 
could happen to us—they’re not likely, are they, 
Mother? But I'll promise you never to say 
“give us this day,” without remembering they 
might come, though what I like best is about the 
“us,” and I’d never thought of that in the least till 
I heard Margey saying it to Baby last night.’ 


‘Mother, 
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Here Baby's voice interrupted. 

‘The birds has finished their daily bread,’ he 
said, solemnly. 

‘So they have,’ said Margaret ; ‘but I think we 
might throw out some more. Perhaps they have 
other bird friends, brothers and sisters and cousins ,. 
whom they may meet and tell about this window !’ 

She opened it again as she spoke and threw out 
another plateful of crumbs and scraps. 

‘Yes, said Baby, ‘that’s a werry good plan. 
They should’amember their friends, like us should ; 
shouldn't they, Mother ?’ 

Mother smiled. Baby had been thinking. 

‘ There's one other thing I would like you all to. 
remember about ‘ daily bread,” ’ she said, and her 
voice grew very soft and grave. ‘We do not ask 
for food for our bodies only, when we say those 
simple words; we ask also for food for our souls. 
Help and strength to keep us faithful, nourishment 
in good. This may come to us in a great, great 
many ways, which you will learn more of as you 
grow older; but even you children can understand 
that, when you pray for it earnestly, God will give 
it you certainly, most certainly. Everything we 
need for the life of soul and body is meant in these 
words, “ our daily bread.” ’ 

They were all silent. Baby's eyes were fixed on 
the little birds, two or three of whom had appeared 
in the walk, fetched by their friends, he felt quite 
sure. Margaret’s face looked bright and eager; 
even Loveday seemed thoughtful, and Thorold re- 
peated, ‘I'll always say it, Mother, I promise 


'? . or 
you. (Continued on page 135.) 


Tue Otp Way or CLEANING 
CHIMNEYS. 
{ REDERIOGK HILL, the brother of Rowland 
Hill of Post-office fame, gives the following 
account of his early boyhood :— 

‘Our family being in narrow circumstances, we 
children had lictle pocket-money, and had to eke 
out our small incomes by work and contrivance. 
My dear mother, who held the family purse, used 
to give me a small allowance for sweeping the 
schoolroom, and also for cleaning shoes. 

‘Another duty assigned to me was that of 
cleaning the chimneys by setting fire to them; no 
fear then existing of police interference, or of a race 
of fire engines for a reward. Our house was on the 
top of a hill, and my ambition was to have all the 
chimneys on fire at the same time, so that the 
flames might be seen from a great distance.’ 
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LITTLE green shoot peeped out of the ground 
(Heigho, for the snow on the lea!), 
And—‘ You didn’t expect me, I'll be bound,’ 
Said that little green shoot, said she. 
Jack Frost got up, and he rubbed his eyes, 
Opened so wide were they— . 
‘How now!’ he grumbled in great surprise ; 


‘ Whoever are you, I pray ?’ 


And away to his palace Jack Frost he stole 
j (Heigho, for the winter gale!), 
| He fetched cold winds from the far North Pole, 
With a tempest of sleet and hail. 


But the little green shoot just bowed her head, 
She didn’t seem 


much to 


mind; 


‘You're impatient, good neighbour,’ she meekly said, 


‘And a trifle, perhaps, unkind,’ 


“ i a ire) 
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HEN the Sun rose up like a ball of 
fire 


(Heigho, for the sky so blue!), 


And—‘ What’s all this bluster?’ he cried 
with ire, 


‘ This terribly great to-do ?’ 


And he took Jack Frost by the ears, he 
did,— 


Oh, only, you know, in play! 


‘ Of a fellow like this we are very well rid, — 


So he bundled him out of the way. 


The little green shoot looked up once more 
(Heigho, for the welcome sun‘), 

The reign of Winter would soon be o'er, 
And her troubles were nearly done. 

‘I like you, good neighbour,’ she laughed in glee ; 
‘You are gentler, and warmer too ; 

And I think,’ said that little green shoot, said she, 


‘T shall get on much better with you.’ 


A. Linooxy. 
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PETER THE Piucrm. 


(Continued on page 120.) 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE THIRD TROUBLE. 


This was the delightful day 
when Peter was to return. 
Mrs. Rankin got up earlier 
than usual. She made her- 

self a cup of tea and went 

out without saying a word 

to Loo. Loo concluded 
that her mother would go 
to the hospital to fetch Peter at the appointed 
hour, and now busied herself in making pre- 
parations. It was a holiday at the Board 
School. The little girl had been feeling very low 
and depressed all the week, but now her spirits 
rose high and life seemed once more full of interest. 
Dear little Peter was the darling of her heart, and he 
was coming home again; he was better, he was very 
nearly well. God had been good, very good about 
Peter, and Loo made up her mind that she ought 
to return His goodness by trying to be good herself, 
by being unselfish and industrious and even patient 
with her mother, who was inclined to be very cross 
and severe with her just now. 

Mrs. Rankin had been true to her word, and the 
police had been set on Joe’s track, but up to the 
present no trace of the diamond ring had been dis- 
covered, and the boy, secure in some hiding-place 
of his own, had laughed at justice. Loo had seen 
nothing of Joe since the evening she had warned 
him, but she had full confidence in his cleverness, 
and was not at all afraid that he would allow him- 
self to betaken. She had no special anxiety, there- 
fore, on her mind as she made the place bright and 
pretty for her little brother. She had a couple of 
treasured pennies in her pocket which she spent in 
buying some flowers. These were placed on the 
centre of the little deal table, and then Loo stood by 
the window, impatiently waiting for the moment for 
Peter to arrive. There was an apple dumpling 
simmering pleasantly on the fire for the little boy's 
dinner, and, as the day was really a beautiful one in 
late autumn, Loo thought that after dinner they 
might go for a walk as far as Westminster Bridge. 
Loo and Peter had often stood on Westminster 
Bridge together, and had watched the river as it 
rolled swiftly by. At these times Peter would 
make some of his quaint, old man’s sort of remarks, 
and Loo would listen and think him quite the 


ATURDAY morning dawned. 


cleverest and most wonderful boy in the world. He 
would have a great deal to tell her about the hospital 
to-day. Altogether she expected to have a very 
delightful time. 

Soon after twelve o'clock there came a knock at 
the door. Could Peter really have come back so 
soon? Loo rushed to open it, and was much 
annoyed to find that Mary Holland stood with- 
out. 

‘ You can’t come in to-day,’ said Loo. ‘I’m busy; 
I’ve no time to waste !’ 

‘Oh, I don’t want to come in if you're really 
busy,’ answered Mary, a wistful expression on her 
face ; ‘ only I thought that perhaps Peter : 

‘Peter ain’t home. Do go, Mary; I’m awfully 
busy.’ ; 

‘Very well, answered Mary; ‘I know he’s 
coming back to-day, for I went to the hospital 
yesterday, and I saw him and he told me.’ 

‘ You went to the hospital and you saw Peter?’ 

‘ Yes, he’s better, but he looked very white and 
weak. He said he'd like me to come and see him 
this evening. He begged very hard. He wants to 
hear more about that book—the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
He’s awful took up about it.’ 

‘I don’t suppose you know anything about it,’ 
said Loo, ‘no more than he does. It ain’t your 
book.’ 

‘I know that, but I read on farther than Peter 
did. I went a long way past the part about 
Doubting Castle and Giant Despair.’ 

‘Ob, my word, what an awful book it must be!” 
exclaimed Loo. ‘Giant Despair! we don’t want 
him round, whoever he is. Go now, Mary, do! I 
really can’t waste time chattering to you.’ 

‘I brought a little bag with some sweeties for 
Peter,’ said Mary; ‘ they’re bull’s-eyes, and there's a 
lot of peppermint in them, and they’re very good 
indeed. You pop one in your mouth, Loo, and 
you'll see how good it tastes. I suppose I may come 
back to-night, just for five minutes ?’ 

‘Oh, what a worrit you are!’ exclaimed Loo. 
‘ Well, I suppose you must, just for a minute or two, 
nomore. We don’t want the bull’s-eyes, though. 


You hadn't ought to spend your money on us. 
You're a sight poorer than us.’ 

Whatever answer Mary might have made to this 
remark, was interrupted by the sound of several 
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steps on the stairs, and the next moment Mrs. 
Rankin appeared, accompanied by a cabman who 
carried little Peter up in his arms. Little Peter, white 
as a sheet, transparent as a lily, but still little Peter 
himself. Loo forgot everything else in all the world 
in her joy at this sight; she pushed Mary roughly 
aside, flew to her little brother, and nearly strangled 
him with her hot kisses and passionate embraces. 

‘There, do let the child be,’ said Mrs. Rankin. 
‘You're that fierce, Loo, you almost choke a body? 
Bring him right in here, cabby, and set him down 
in this chair, There’s your shilling, and a penny 
for bringing him up, and I’m obleeged. Oh, is 
that you, Mary Holland? Come right in; you can 
talk to Peter for a minute or two while I’m busy in 
the other room with Loo.’ 

‘Mother,’ gasped Loo, ‘I can’t give Peter up to 
nobody just now.’ 

‘ Yes, you can, none of your folly; here, give me 
your hand.’ Mrs. Rankin seized Loo’s hand and 
dragged her roughly into the bedroom. Poor Loo 
had seldom felt in such a passion. Her face became 
scarlet all over, her eyes blazed. Mrs. Rankin sat 
down on the side of the bed and wiped her pale face. 
She looked in a kind of despairing way at her little 
daughter. 

‘You may storm and rave as much as you 
please,’ she said ; ‘I’m willing to wait till it’s all 
over, then I’ve something to say.’ 

There was something in the tone of Mrs. Rankin’s 
tired voice that checked Loo’s passion in the most 
extraordinary and instant manner. 

‘ What is it, Mother?’ she asked, in a subdued 
voice ; ‘ what's the matter with you, Mother ?’ 

‘T had a letter about it last night, said Mrs. 
Rankin, ‘ and it’s all true, perfectly true!’ 

‘Oh, Mother, what’s true? You do look so bad— 
do speak, Mother.’ 

‘ Well, child,’ said Mrs, Rankin, wiping the dew 
from her hot forehead as she spoke, ‘it’s just this— 
they do say that troubles never come single, and 
mine seem to be arriving pretty thick. There was 
first the stealing of the ring, and me losing my 
good post, and being suspected—what’s worse—and 
having it more than likely that I'll find it hard to 
get work during the short days coming on. That 
was bad enough, but, added to it, I had an un- 
natural, ungrateful child, what turned against her 
own mother, and went for to shelter a thief, and to 
screen him, when her mother wanted to bring him 
to justice. Them was two big troubles, Loo ; but, 
my word, bad as they were, they were nothing at 
all to the third. I had a letter about it last night, 
and I went to find out the truth this morning, and 
it’s true, only too true’l’ 
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‘What is it, Mother? Oh, Mother, what can 
it be?’ 

‘It’s this,’ said poor Mrs. Rankin. ‘ You know, 
two years ago, when I was brought to a low pitch, 
that I borrowed ten pounds from an old mate ot 
your father’s. Jim Thompson was his name. He 
said I might pay it back as I could, and I was 
hearty welcome to the loan of it for many a year, 
for he had no call for it, having neither wife nor 
child belonging to bim. Well, he’s dead, Loo, and 
his heirs want the money. I had a lawyer's letter 
about it, and I went to see the lawyer this morning, 
and he said there is a paper found to prove that I 
owed it, and they’ll sell me up unless I pay it with- 
in a week. I can’t keep the roof over us, child, any 
longer, and what’s to become of little Peter, and him 
so weakly, God only knows!’ 

(Continued on page 130.) 


Tue Story or Davin. 
(Continued from page 110.) 
VIII.—Davip sreks A REFUGE. 


AVID was now in great trouble. His home 
his wife, and his dearest friend must all 
be left behind, and he must find some place of 
refuge for himself, where he would be out of 
reach of the angry King. He had not forgotten 
that he would himself be king some day, and he 
felt that as God intended to raise him to the throne 
of Israel, he might be sure that his life would be 
preserved; but he was not foolish enough to suppose 
that, if he went needlessly into danger, God would 
take care of him. He knew that he must do his 
best to keep out of Saul’s way, and that God would 
help him to do this, and would protect him in 
times of peril. 

He had no food with him, and he did not dare to 
go back into the city, so he went first to the taber- 
nacle, which had been moved from Shiloh to the 
town of Nob, and there he sought out Ahimelech, 
the high priest, who gave him, not only a supply 
of bread, but also the famous sword of Goliath, 
which had been kept in the tabernacle as a 
memorial of the great victory of Israel over the 
Philistines. 

Perhaps the sight of this sword put into David's 
mind a way of escaping from Saul. He would go 
to Achish, the king of Gath, the very city in 
which Goliath had lived, and seek refuge with him. 
Achish might have been willing to receive him, for 
he knew how brave and wise he was, and felt that, 
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now he was at enmity with Saul, he might be of 
great use tothe Philistine army. But the men of the 
Court were displeased, and reminded Achish that 
David would.one day be King of Israel, and could 
not therefore be really friendly towards their nation; 
and they also repeated the words of the Hebrew 
song in which David had been praised for the 
number of Philistines whom he had slain. 

David saw that it would be impossible for him 
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as they could. David soon found himself once: 
more in the open country, and out of reach both of 

the Philistines and of Saul; but he was still home- 

less, and without any means of living. 

Poor David! Perhaps he had enjoyed the stir 
and excitement of his life at Court, but, no doubt, 
in his loneliness, he looked back with regret to the 
time when he had been a light-hearted shepherd-boy 
on the hills of Bethlehem. Should he return to 
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THE HIGH PRIEST GAVE DAVID THE FAMOUS SWORD OF GOLIATH. 


to remain in Gath, yet he scarcely knew how to 
escape, for it was very likely that if he were seen 
departing after so short a stay in the city, the 
Philistines would think he had come as a spy, and 
that his story of Saul’s anger had been only an 
excuse. So he pretended to be mad. In those 
days there were no asylums for people who had lost 
their reason. No one knew how to cure or relieve 
them, and they were usually driven away into lonely 
places to take care of themselves and find a living 


those wild hills which he knew so well? 'There 
were caves in them, which were often used as folds 
for the sheep, or even as dwellings for the shepherds. 
Could he not hide in one of these ? 

He was not far from the Wady of the Terebinth, 
in which he had slain Goliath, and he remembered 
a cave there which would be a safe hiding-place, 
and would also be within a short distance of his old 
home. 

(Continued on page 139.) 
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“70 WATCH FOR FATHER'S WAVING HAND.” 
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FATHER’S 


HEN daylight fades and the great red sun 
Sinks low down in the west, 
And Marjory’s pigeons one by one 
Come circling home to rest ; 
Then she and Susie take their stand 
Beside the cottage door, 
To watch for father’s waving hand 
As the boat puts in to shore. 


What tales there are to hear and tell 
When home he comes at last, 

And anchored is the Dancing Belle, 
Her voyage safely past. 


PETER THE 
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RETURN. 


They gather round the big arm-chair 
And clamber on his knee, 

And join with him in evening prayer 
For those upon the sea. 


And Sue and Marjory, as they hear 
Of shipwreck and of storm, 

Feel thankful he has naught to fear 
By their own fireside warm ; 

And pray that He Who watcheth o’er 
The water and the land, 

Will ever keep their father sure 
In the hollow of His hand. 


A. Lincoun. 


PiILGRim. 


(Continued from page 127.) 


CHAPTER XVII.—‘IS LOO COMING, MOTHER ?’ 


SAZSCHOss ETER had been at home for 
SO nearly a week. Loo’s 
NS GSN S rapture in having him 
back was greatly sub- 
dued by her mother’s 
trouble. It was impos- 
sible for her fully to 
realise it ; still, it seemed 
to be always near her. 
When she came in from 
school, there was not only Peter 
sitting pale and quiet in the room, 
with his bright eyes and his sweet, 
patient smile, but there was also this queer and mys- 
terious trouble. Mrs. Rankin sighed and groaned 
and talked of the time when there would be no roof 
over the children’s heads. The little girl became 
silent too, and contented herself by sitting near 
Peter. and holding his hand. 

Life was not quite dark to Loo as long as she 
had Peter; still, even though he was back, not a 
scrap of real sunshine seemed to have got into the 
house. 

Towards the end of the week Mrs. Rankin 
went out a good deal. She used to go out im- 
mediately after breakfast, and often did not come 
home until late at night; but Loo knew that she was 
not out charing, for she brought back no pleasant 


half-crown in her pocket, nor any delightful 
appetising basket of broken meat and vegetables. 
She would return in the evening dead tired, and 
with her boots very muddy and her petticoats all 
draggled and wet; but although in the old days 
she was extremely particular never to allow any one 


to walk across her well-cleaned floors with muddy ~ 


boots, now she did not care a bit. 

‘It don’t matter, she used to say; ‘ there’s no 
use in cleaning up and putting in order. There, Loo, 
let the place be, I tell you; I’m not going to waste 
any more soap and water over it.’ 

On the evening before the week was up, Mrs. 
Rankin came back from one of her long rambles 
looking quite fierce and excited. 

‘Here,’ she said, taking two red herrings out of 
a bit of paper and putting them on the table, 
‘we may as well have a bit of a relish for our 
supper, as it is for the last time. You're fond of 
red herring, ain't you, Pete, my boy ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, Mother,’ answered little Peter; ‘more 
particular if it ain’t too salt.’ . 

‘There, there, child! Loo shall soak the herrings 
afore she frys ‘em, and that'll get out some of the 
salt. Look alive now, Loo, and get the supper 
ready. Pete, my lamb, you come here and sit on 
Mother’s knee.’ 


Little Pete rose in his feeble way, and tottered 
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across the floor to his mother. He was very weak 
since he had come out of hospital, and was also 
strangely silent, sitting and brooding to himself, 
and not taking a great deal of notice, even of 
Loo. 

When his mother took him on her knee now, he 
laid his head on her breast and closed his eyes. 

‘Do you feel bad, sonny ?’ she asked, stooping 
and kissing him. ’ 

“No, I’m quite well, he answered. 

‘You don’t want to be back in hospital, do you ?’ 

‘No, Mother, I'd a sight rather be at home with 
you and Loo. Only I do want ; 

‘ What, my boy ?’ 

‘Mary Holland!’ 

Loo, who had been in the act of putting the 
herrings on the gridiron to fry, turned quickly 
round at these words, and glanced at her little 
brother out of two big, sorrowful, passionate eyes. 

‘I want Mary Holland,’ repeated little Peter, in 
a reflective tone. ‘ We was just coming to Doubting 
Castle, and I want to know what Giant Despair 
did. Mary Holland can tell me, but Loo won't let 
her come. I want her, for I want to hear more 
about Giant Despair.’ 

‘Sakes, child!’ exclaimed Mrs. Rankin, ‘you 
have queer, outlandish taste. Wicked gates, indeed, 
and Giant Despairs!—why, it’s enough to turn 
your head, my poor sonny ; but, there, if you want 
to see Mary Holland, why d.n’t you see her? She's 
willing enough, I'll be bound,’ 

Peter oyened his lips eagerly, but then he closed 
them again; not on any consideration would he 
vex Loo. It was Loo who prevented Mary 
Holland coming. More tban once during the past 
dismal days he had heard Mary’s voice on the 
stairs. Loo had speken to her angrily, and she had 
not come in. Well, he would not get Loo into 
trouble now. 

‘T'll tell you what,’ said Mrs. Rankin, ‘ maybe all 
this power of worry is the best thing that could 
have happened to you, Pete; you wants rousing, 
that’s what you do. I thought I wouldn’t say a 
word until we had had our bit of supper; but, there, 
where's the use of putting things off, and, after all, 
it’s good news—at least for you, little Peter.’ 

‘ What's up, Mother?’ asked Loo, enddenly. 

‘You mind your herrings, Loo; they'll burn if 
you don’t keep a turning of them.’ 

With a sudden fierce determination Loo took the 
gridiron and pot it in the grate. 

‘The herrings can be cooked when the news is 
told,’ she said. ‘ Now then, Mother, what is it? 
What's the news that’s good for Pete and bad for 
the rest of us?’ 
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‘You always was that contrairy,’ exclaimed 
Mrs, Rankin. 

‘Do, Mother, tell what it is!’ said Peter, in his 
cooing voice. 

Mrs. Rankin looked down at the thin little face. 
The big eyes gazed up at her. 

‘Well, well, she said, ‘it’s jest this. I can’t 
pay that ten pounds, and we’re sold up to-morrow. 
The furniture and the plates and dishes, even to the 
best tea-service, will be sold. Landlord says that 
they'll fetch a bit over the ten pounds, so there’ll be 
something for me to put by for a rainy day ; but we 
can’t keep house no more. Why, what is it, Pete ? 
Don’t you turn as white as that; you won't be bad 
off, my boy, whoever is. What do you think of the 
sea, Peter? You always did pine desperate for the 
Bea.’ 

‘Td like to know about Christian and Hopeful,’ 
said Peter, ‘and if they got out of Doubting 
Castle. I wish Mary Holland would come.’ 

‘So she shall, presently,’ said Mrs. Rankin, in 
some alarm, for she thought the child did not quite 
know what he was saying. ‘ Now then, my bonny 
man, you pick up heart; it’s good news for you, 
whoever else it’s bad for. I have got an order, and 
youre to go down to Margate to-morrow, to a 
beautiful Home for sick children, where you can 
play on the beach and gather shells, and get some 
colour into them poor white cheeks.’ 

‘Is Loo coming, Mother?’ asked little Peter. 

‘Loo! no, why should she? Loo ain’t ill.’ 

‘I’m not ill—I’m quite well. Is Mary Holland 
coming ?’ 

‘Sakes, child, no!’ 

‘ Are you coming to the sea with me, Mother ?’ 

‘No, my sonny, no.’ 

‘ What's to come of you and me, then, Mother ?’ 
interrupted Loo, speaking in a harsh, grating sort 
of voice. 

‘You and me are going to service,’ said Mrs. 
Rankin, looking up at her daughter and speaking 
in some defiance, ‘ that’s what you and me has got 
to do. I have been in luck enough to get a cook’s 
place with fair wages for myself, and young Mrs. 
Simpkins round the corner has promised to take you 
on as maid-of-all-work. Now, then, you're in luck 
to get a place, so don’t let me see no sulks, and 
get the herrings ready for supper, and be quick 
about it.’ (Continued on page 142.) 


HO linger long at looking-glasses ? 
Ah, who? Well, perhaps some silly lasses: 
If they were lads you'd call them What ? 
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THe Rep Cross Kwnieur. 
(Continued from page 118,) 


PART IX.—THE HOUSE OF PRIDE. 


iN. we shall see how the Red Cross Knight, 
a) because of his lack of loyalty to Una, fell 
into much danger and difficulty. His first fault 
was in believing evil of her so readily, and leaving her 
forlorn ; after that he was too easily beguiled by the 
pretended goodness and beauty of Duessa. All who 
fight in a good cause must beware of errors such as 
these. If matters do not go exactly as we wish, we 
must not lose heart and get impatient; even if we 
cannot understand what is happening, we must trust 
that all will be well. We must keep steadily to the 
one true aim set before us, or else, like the Red 
Cross Knight, we may be led astray by false things 
that are only pleasant in appearance, and have no 
real goodness. 

Duessa and the knight travelled for a long way, 
till at last they saw in front of them a grand and 
beautiful building. It seemed as if it were the 
house of some mighty Prince; a broad highway led 
up to it, all trodden bare by the feet of those who 
flocked thither. Great troops of people of all sorts 
and condition journeyed here, both by day and 
night. But few returned, unless they managed to 
escape, beggared and disgraced, when, ever after- 
wards, they lived a life of misery. 

To this place Duessa guided the Red Cross 
Knight, for she was tired with the toilsome journey, 
and the day was nearly over. 

It was a stately palace, built of smooth bricks, 
cunningly laid together without mortar. The walls 
were high, but neither strong nor thick, and they 
were covered with dazzling gold foil. There were 


many lofty towers and picturesque galleries, with 
bright windows and delightful bowers; and on the 
top there was a dial to tell the time. 

It was lovely to look at, and did much credit to 
the workman that designed it; but it was a great 
pity that so fair a building rested on so frail a 
foundation. For it was mounted high up on a 
sandy hill that kept shifting and falling away. 
Every breath of heaven made it shake; and all the 
back parts, that no one could see, were old and 
ruinous, though cunningly painted over. : 

Arrived here, Dnessa and the Red Oross Knight 
passed in at once, for the gates stood wide open to 
all. ‘They were in charge of a porter, called ‘ IIl- 
come,’ who never denied entrance to any one. The 
hall inside was hung with costly tapestry and rich 
curtains. Numbers of people, rich and poor, were 
waiting here, in order to gain sight of the Lady of 
this wonderful palace. 

Duessa and the knight passed through this 
crowd, who all gazed at them, and entered the 
Presence Chamber of the Queen. 

What a dazzling sight met their eyes! Such 
scene of splendour had never been known in the 
court of any living prince. A noble company of 
lords and ladies stood on every side, and made the 
place more beautiful with their presence. 

High above all there was a cloth of state, and a 
rich throne as bright as the sun. On the throne, 
clad in royal robes, sat the Queen. Her garments 
were all glittering with gold and precious jewels ; 
but so great was her beauty that it dimmed eyen — 
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“ High above all sat the Queen.” 


the brightness of her throne. She sat there in 
princely state, shining like the sun. She hated and 
despised all lowly things of earth. Under her 
scornful feet lay a dreadful dragon, with a hideous 
tail. In her hand she held a mirror in which she 
often looked at her face ; she took great delight in 
her own appearance, for she was fairer than any 
living woman. 

She was called ‘ Lucifera’ by men—the Queen of 
Pride. She had crowned herself a queen, but she 
had no rightful kingdom at all, nor any possessions, 
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The power which she had obtained she had 
usurped by wrong and tyranny. She ruled her 
realm not by laws, but bv craft, and according to 
the advice of six old wizards, who with their 
bad counsels upheld her kingdom. 

Continued on page 147.) 
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Gitets From Our FaTHer’s Hanp. 


Tiny WorRKERS OF THE SEA. 


OST of you must have noticed, at some time 
or another, beads, or ear-rings, or necklaces 
anade of the hard, shiny, red substance that we call 
coral. Have you ever thought what coral is, and 
where it comes from? ‘The red bead would not 
tell you much, for it looks exactly like a piece of 
stone or rock that has been cut and polished. But 
when you grow older you will be able to read for 
yourselves the wonderful history of a piece of coral. 
Let me tell you the story now in a few simple 
words. 1 
In many parts of the ocean, but principally in 
the Red Sea and in the South Sea, there are 
myriads and myriads of little animals, in their 
appearance something like flowers, and so small 
that you could see them only through a magnifying- 
glass. These tiny creatures build chalky homes for 
themselves in the water, and thousands upon thou- 
sands of these homes together form rocky shapes 
like so many bare branches of small trees. Large 
numbers of these chalky branches, again, join to- 
gether, and become reefs or low rocks, reaching 
from beneath up to the surface of the sea. In 
course of time, owing generally to movements in 
the bed or floor of the ocean, where the coral insects 
are at work, some of these reefs sink, others rise 
and become islands; drifting weed from the water 
is carried upon their shores, birds and winds let 
fall there or waft thither the seeds of plants and 
trees, vegetation of various kinds springs up, and at 
length men go there to live and make their home. 
A wonderful, almost marvellous, story is that of 
the coral islands and reefs of the Pacific Ocean. 
For nearly two thousand years the wisest men 
thought that coral was a ‘sea-plant,’ that grew 
from seed and bore flowers, and it is only in recent 
times that its real origin has been discovered. 
Knowing, as we now do, what coral is, and how 
small the creature whose work it is, we are amazed 
to find the enormous extent of the rocks that are 
formed of it. In one place alone the coral rocks 
are equal in extent to those gigantic mountains, the 
Alps, in Switzerland. In another place there is a 
coral reef four hundred miles long, and the length 
of the reef running along the north-east coast of 
Australia is not less than a thousand miles; and 
learned men are now so impressed with the changes 
brought about on the earth’s surface by the tiny 
coral insects as to call them builders of worlds! 
Small, infinitely small, as they are, they are carry- 
ing out, with great and unceasing toil and industry, 
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the mighty work that our Father has given them 
to do. 

Now, let us turn our attention for a few moments 
to some of the tiny destroyers that dwell in the sea. 
First, there are what may be called the miners, 
who bvild nothing, but simply scoop out for them- 
selves little hollows in the rocks that lie beneath the 
surface of the-water. Each of these minute crea- 
tures has a thick, powerful sole, which serves as a 
foot, and is the instrument with which the digging 
and hollowing are effected. In the chalky rocks 
along many parts of our coast the ‘stone-borers ’ 
are to be found in large numbers, and in some 
places men hunt for the little creatures in their 
shells, and afterwards sell them to the fishermen. 

Chalk, as you no doubt know, is very soft, and 
it is not difficult to understand the boring that is 
done in it; but, wonderful to relate, there are other 
small animals which cut their way into the hardest 
marble. At one spot on the shores of Italy there 
are standing the ruins of an ancient temple, almost 
on a level with the waves of the sea, and in its 
beautiful marble columns may be seen tbe ugly 
marks made by a little stone-eating shell-fish. 

Then there is yet another tiny destroying crea- 
ture of the sea—the sea-worm. This animal is 
afraid to touch the hard stone, but will attack 
wood, boring its way in, making long, winding 
galleries through it, and gnawing the stoutest 
beams, so that they become as soft as sponge. A 
hundred and sixty years ago myriads of these 
worms, with their sharp-edged shells, gnawed 
through and through the Zealand dykes, and the 
country called Holland, which lies very low indeed, 
narrowly escaped being covered again by the waters 
of the North Sea. So terrible, too, are the ravages 
that these animals make in the timbers of vessels, 
threatening them with grave dangers, that the 
bottoms of all ships going on long voyages are 
covered with copper by way of protection. 

These tiny workers of the sea, then—coral in- 
sects, stone-eaters, and sea-worms, builders and 
destroyers, all alike—small though they be, are 
wonderfully fitted for thcir work, and in their 
structure they show us (no less than the great and 
glorious sun and stars) the hand of the Almighty 


- 


Father, ‘by Whom and through Whom all things — 


are and were created.’ 


You’ut find it will be best 
To meet with smiles the pleasant glance, and think 
all friends are true, 
And never trouble trouble, till trouble troubles 
you. 


Farsgon. # 
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Trisutes Paro to Women. 


OMAN is the masterpiece. —Conrvcivs. 
‘Women teach us repose, civility, and 

dignity.’— VoLTAIRE. 

‘All that I am my mother made me..—Joun 
Quincy ADAMs. 

‘Woman is last at the cross and earliest at the 
grave. -—E. S. Barrerv. 

‘Heaven has nothing more tender than a woman’s 
heart when it is the abode of pity. —LuTHer. 

What do our girls think of this ? 


A Famity Portrait. 


WO gentlemen were bidding against each 
other in an auction-room for a picture, by a 


celebrated English painter, of an ass. Hach 
greatly desired to possess it. 
‘J mean to have it, sir, whatever it costs!’ said 


the one. 

‘The painting originally belonged to my grand- 
father’s gallery, and I do not mean to give in,’ re- 
turned the other. 

‘Indeed! that alters the case,’ said his rival; 

‘you are certainly entitled to it, since it is a family 
portrait!’ 

Amid much laughter the successful bidder con- 
~ eluded the bargain. Z. A. 


Tue SNOW-STORM. 
(Continued from page 123.) 


'Y was mid-winter, as I said, and though 
Christmas was well past, 
the frost gave no sign of 
breaking. But a long set-in 
frost brings some pleasant 
things in its train, though 
I confess I think the trouble 
and sufferings to many 
outweigh them. There 
was a good deal of distress, 
even in country neighbour- 
hoods; a great deal of 
illness, which broke off the ays hold on life of 
the aged folk, and of the very tiny ones, and even 
laid aside some of the usually strong and hearty. 
For distress of this kind tells in many ways; 


. 
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severe wiater stops work, and scanty work means 
short wages and insufficient food, and if people 
are poorly fed they are always more likely to fal} 
ill, and less able to recover health and strength 
again if they do so. 

And in the part of the world where ‘ Baby,’ and 
his parents, and brothers and sisters lived, a long 
frost was even more serious than in many country 
places; for though it was quite ‘country,’ there 
were great works—stone and marble works—in 
the neighbourhood, in which a number of the 
people thereabouts were employed; and a very 
severe winter put a stop to much of the labour 
there—many men and boys were sure to be turned 
off. 

These works, however, were at some miles’ dis- 
tance from the Careys’ own village, and at this 
season there was less communication along the 
roads than in summer, so that they scarcely 
heard how very sad was the distress in some cases, 
how great the want of actual ‘daily bread.’ Still, 
Mr. Carey knew that much trouble must come if 
the weather did not change, and about the middle 
of February he and the other grown-up people 
began to look very grave; for there had been two 
or three heavy falls of snow, and the snow ‘lay,’ 
no sign of its melting, and the weather-wise de- 
clared that it was not over yet. 

But for a week or so there had been a good dee} 
more sunshine and brightness. It was impossible 
for the young people to feel low-spirited ; the air, 
though keen, was so exhilarating, and skating was 
so jolly, and even snowballing was good fun, and 
made one forget chilblains and chapped hands ; 
and other diversions were not unknown either. 
There had been two or three capital Christmas 
holiday parties, at which the guests had managed 
to assemble in good force, in spite of the bad state 
of the roads and the risk to the horses, not to 
speak of the human beings. 

It was now too late, however, to speak of Christ- 
mas festivities; but there came one morning an 
invitation for all the young Careys, except Baby, 
to go to spend a day and a night with cousins of 
theirs, who lived about eight miles off. 

The actual reason of the invitation was the 
birthday of one of the girls, and the idea of a 
skating party by moonlight had been started and 
voted excellent. So the Careys, and all the other 
friends within hail, were begged to come over early 
in the day, ‘unless the weather should become 
stormy again,’ in which case the hilly roads would 
make it impossible to drive so far with safety. 

There were bright, eager faces round the break-- 
fast-table when the letter was read aloud. 
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‘@h, Mother, may we go?’ exclaimed several 
voices, Loveday’s one of the most eager. 

For there had been special mention of the little girl. 

‘Do let Loveday come for a great treat,’ wrote 
the cousin ; ‘we shall take good care of her, and 
she skates so nicely already.’ ae 

Mrs. Carey smiled. She thought to herself it 
would have been better not to read the letter aloud 
till she had thought it over, for Loveday was such 
a little girl. 

But the bigger ones, 
Lewis, and Margaret, 
and Thorold, all joined 
in begging that she 
might come too, and 
as Lewis was so soon 
going away again, he 
put in a special plea, 
and at last an answer 
was sent accepting for 
all four. 

The party was to be 
the next day but one. 

“If only this bright 
weather lasts, said 
Lewis, ‘we'll manage 
it easily. And they 
were all delighted when 
the following morning 
promised another clear, 
crisp, sunshiny day. 

They were to go over 
in the dog-cart, Lewis 
himself driving, as he 
was well accustomed to. 


The horse was steady 
and well shod for the 
slippery roads, and by 
getting out and walk- 
ing up and down two 
or three of the steepest 
‘bits, there was really 
mo risk. 

If only the snow held off! 

‘If only ’—there was some reason tor the words 
by the morning of the expedition. For, alas! the 
wind had changed in the night and was veering 
round to the north, and the sky had that strange, 
unnatural, dark blue-grey look that so often means 
snow on the way. 

Still, about eleven o’clock, when they were all 
ready to start, no snow had actually fallen. 

‘It may clear,’ said Mr. Carey; ‘the wind is 
very unsettled still; or it may, and I think it will, 
hold off till you get to Glanarth. But I shall be 


“ Baby stood alone to see them drive off.” 


very much surprised if we don’t have a heavy fall 
before night.’ 

‘ And is it worth while to attempt it,’ said Mrs. 
Carey, anxiously, ‘ with such a probability? You 
know, there could be no skating in such a case, and 
the Llewellyns did say that they would expect no 
one if the weather was stormy !’ 

‘ But it isn’t stormy yet, Mother,’ pleaded Love- 
day, and even Margaret's eyes looked wistful. 

‘I really don’t thiak you need be anxious, 
Mother,’ said Lewis. 
‘At worst, the girls 
couldn’t getmuch harm, 
80 wrapped up and 
waterproofed as they 
are, and Thor and I 
have been out in a 
snowstorm before now, 
haven’t we ?’ 

Lewis was very steady 
and sensible, and Tho- 
rold was a_ sturdy, 
courageousfellow. Both 
knew the country well, 
and declared they could 
have found their way 
to Glanarth blindfold. 
The risk certainly 
seemed very small; and, 
even if the cousins had 
given up hopes of any 
visitors, they would, as 
Margaret said, ‘ be all 
the more glad of us.’ 

So Mr. Carey decided 
that they should start, 
only making them pro- 
mise that if the snow 
began before they were 
far on their road, that 
they would turn back; 
and also, that if the 
weather should be very 
bad the next day they would not attempt to return 
till things were more propitious again. 

And with a cheery good-bye and waving of 
hands to Baby, who stood alone, poor little chap, at 
the nursery window to see them drive off, the dog- 
cart started at a steady pace. 

‘I hope they will enjoy it, but I shall be glad to 
have them safe back again,’ said Mrs. Carey, 
mother-like, as with a little shiver, in syite of the 
thick shawl she had drawn round her, she re- 
entered the house. 

(Continued on page 138.) 
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“THE WOMAN MADE THEM HEARTILY WELCOME.” 


Lod 
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THE 


SNOW-STORM. 


(Continued from page 136.) 


2 LL went well for the first 
two or three miles. Lewis 
drove slowly, for he knew 
the roads could scarcely 
have been more slippery 
than they were. And they 
safely got over the first hill 
without the girls having to 
get down, Lewis leading the 
horse. Then came a longish 
stretch of level road skirt- 
ing a fir-wood, which 
seemed strangely dark and gloomy in spite of 
the white gleam of the snow-laden branches. 

“It looks like an enchanted forest in a fairy 
story, doesn’t it?’ said Margaret. 

Lewis did not reply. His eyes were gazing up 
searchingly. 

‘Another quarter of a mile and we shall have 
passed the half-way finger-post,’ he said. ‘TI shall 
be——’ but he started—a snowflake fell straight 
on to his nose. But no others followed it at 
once, 

‘It may have blown off the trees, he said to 
himself, and he whipped up the horse, for just there 
it seemed safe to go a little faster. 

And very soon the half-way landmark was 
passed—left, indeed, a mile behind—before the 
dreaded enemy, none the less dangerous that his 
approach was so gentle and noiseless, gave signs of 
drawing near. 

Another snowflake fell on Lewis's thickly-gloved 
hand. Then Margaret caught sight of two or 
three ‘white feathers’ on the carriage rug. She 
glanced round her uneasily, and Lewis touched old 
Rupert lightly with the whip as if to say, ‘ We've 
no time to spare, my good fellow. But neither 
said anything to the other, as if the not noticing it 
would prevent the mischief, till Loveday’s shrill 
little voice came from the back seat. 

‘Lewis, Margey, it’s snowing !’ 

And snowing it was—there was no doubt about 
it—snowing heavily too, and promising worse just 
then as they turned a corner and faced the wind 
fully for the first time. 

_ Lewis muttered something under his breath, 
but pushed on bravely. It was too late to turn, 
for nearly two-thirds of the way lay behind them, 
and the worst bit of hilly road was past. A rather 
bad ascent came before long, however, which 
obliged them to go slowly; and even more thickly 


fell the snow, though for a while they were leas 
conscious of it, as after the hilly bit the road lay 
through another pine-wood. 

How dark it was! Margey shivered a little, 
and crept nearer to her brother, and the two chil- 
dren behind held each other by the hand and were 
very quiet. 

But it was not till they came out of the shelter of 
the trees again that the full knowledge of the 
gathering storm broke upon them. How the snow 
was falling by this time, how the wind was rising, 
whisking the flakes about in fantastic confusion— 
how dark the sky was—the little that they could 
see of it, that is to say! 

Still Rupert toiled on, pricking his ears and 
shaking his head uneasily ; there was no doubt he 
was finding his task a hard one. 

‘It may not last long,’ said Lewis, in a half- 
whisper ; ‘ but, Margaret, I don’t like it at all. It 
is almost blinding—even now’ I don’t feel sure of 
keeping on the road. If it gets any worse I can't 
vouch for taking the right turn.’ 

‘Won't Rupert know the way by instinct ?’ said 
Margaret ; but Lewis shook his head. 

‘If we were going home, perhaps,’ he said, ‘ but. 
he has not been often lately at Glanarth.’ 

And it was getting worse—terribly worse. I 
can scarcely describe the next quarter of an hour— 
it grew like night, and the snow seemed to come 
down in a sheet, and the wind howled and raged 
and swirled in wild, furious gusts, till you could 
have fancied all the storm-fiends had been let loose 
at once. 

And at last there came a blast which was too 
much even for the brave old horse. He stumbled on 
for a moment or two, then stopped short and stood 
still. In an instant Lewis threw the reins to his 
sister and clambered down, feeling, rather than 
seeing, his way to Rupert’s head, where he stood 
patting and encouraging him till the worst of the 
wind’s fury was past for the time. Then he came 
back again, though without making any effort to 
get up into his place. 

‘There’s nothing wrong with him,’ he said, and 
his voice sounded a long way off though he raised it. 
‘It’s only that he has the sense to know we can't 
goon. I don’t know what to do, Margey. I will 


lead him on slowly in hopes of finding some kind, 


of shelter. But I fear I really don’t know where 
we are—we must have passed more than one place 
where two roads meet.’ 
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‘Not more thaz one,’ Thorold called out. ‘That 
place outside the wood where there’s a finger- post. 
And if—if we've taken the other road, they ran so 
close together for a bit—Lewis, there must be a 
cottage not far from here.’ 

The boy’s cheery tone encouraged his brother, 
who was beginning, as the responsible one of the 
party, to feel miserable about the others. 

‘Keep your eyes open, Thor,’ he shouted back, 
‘and so will I. I think [remember the cottage.’ 

But, after all, it was not their eyes but their 

‘noses that discovered a refuge. 

‘I smell burning,’ said Loveday, suddenly ; and 
the others immediately began sniffing, for they 
knew that Loveday’s nostrils were very acute. 

‘So do I,’ said Margaret in a moment. ‘ ‘There 
must be a fire somewhere near, and the smoke can’t 
rise through the snow.’ 

Lewis stopped and considered. 

‘Margey,’ he said, ‘ we mustn’t separate, for we 
might never find each other again. There mnst be 
a footpath if there’s a cottage near. I'll tell you 
what we'll do. I'll unharness Rupert and go first, 
and you three come close after. We'll leave the 
cart here till the storm’s over—there’s nothing else 
to be done. It may—yes, it may last some hours.’ 

_ The three got down while Lewis unbuckled the 
horse. Then Margey had a good idea. 

‘Don’t lead Rupert,’ she said; ‘hold the reins 
loosely and walk behind him. Perhaps he'll find 
the cottage better than we can.’ 

And so he did. He seemed to understand what 
was wanted of him; and in reply to Lewis’s cheer- 
ful ‘Gee-up, old fellow,’ he moved his head to the 
left and stalked forward. Rough walking it was— 
for they were not on the path, but stumbling across 
some heathy ground. The burning smell con- 
tinued, however, and grew stronger, and in a few 
minutes they saw something that looked like a low 
paling in front of them. Then Thorold ran for- 
ward—yes, it was his cottage! 

A poor place enough, but they were as happy to 
reach it as if it had been a palace. And when the 
woman who opened to the boy's knocking under- 
stood their plight, she made them heartily welcome 
to all she had to offer, including a sort of lean-to at 
the side—the sheltered side from the wind, luckily, 
where Rupert was tied up, covered with the rugs 
from the cart. 

(Concluded on page 146.) 


Goop words make friends; bad words make 
enemies. 


Sir Marruew Hate. 
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Tue Story or Davin. 
(Continued from page 128.) 
IX.—Tue Wanverinas or Davin. 


HE cave which David bad chosen for his, home 

was called the Cave of Adullam. He did 

not live there alone. His father and mother 

heard where he was, and came to him, for they 

feared that Saul in his anger at David’s escape 

might order them to be pnt to death. And before 

long a number of men who were not satisfied with 

Saul’s government gathered round David, until at 

last he found himself at the head of four hundred 
soldiers. 

He knew that the life he must lead during the 
rest of Saul’s reign would be a very unsettled one, 
and that he might not be able to take proper care of 
his father and mother ; so he went into the country 
of Moab, and asked the King to allow Jesse and his 
wife to make their home for a time in the city of 
Mizpah. ‘Then he left the cave, and removed with 
his followers to the forest of Hareth. 

While he was living in the forest, Abiathar, the 
son of Ahimelech, the High Priest, came to him 
with sad news. Saul had been told of Ahimelech’s 
kindness to David on the day when he fled from 
Gibeah, and the angry King had summoned, not 
only Ahimelech, but all the priests who lived in 
Nob, to appear before him, and accused them of 
conspiring against him and of helping his enemies. 
Ahimelech told Saul that he had known nothing of 
David's flight, and that he had supposed the young 
man to be journeying on some business for the King; 
but Saul did not believe him, and in his rage he 
commanded all the priests and their wives and 
children to be slain. Abiathar had escaped, and 
had come at once to David, knowing that his life 
would be taken if he were to fall into Saul’s 
hands. 

The Philistines used to come down into the 
valleys in harvest-time, and carry away the crops 
which the Hebrews had stored for their own use. 
David heard that they were attacking a little town 
called Keilah, and he went with. his men and drove 
them away. But the people of Keilah were un- 
grateful, and would have delivered him up to Saul 
if he had remained with them, so he departed, and 
hid himself in the wilderness of Ziph. Saul and his 
soldiers were pursuing him from place to place, and 
he was always in danger of losing his life; but he 
trusted in God, and although he had many narrow 
escapes, the King was never able to hurt him. 

W hile David was in the wilderness he had one 
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very great pleasure, a visit from Jonathan. The 
Prince came eecretly to see his friend, and he begged 
David not to be afraid, for God would prevent 
Saul finding him, and would surely make him 
king. 
The men of Ziph were anxious to please Saul, so 
they soon sent messengers to tell him where David 
was; but just when the King’s soldiers had found 
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When Saul had subdued the Philistines he began 
once more to search for David, and one day, being 
weary, he entered a cave and rested there for a 
short time. He thought that he was alone, but as 
he was walking away from the cave he heard a 
voice calling him, and when he turned he saw 
David at a little distance, and in his hand the 
young man held’a piece of stuff. 
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DAVID CUT OFF A PIECE OF SAUL’S ROBE.” 


oat David’s hiding-place, and were preparing to 
take him prisoner, news came to the camp that the 
Philistines were invading the land, and Saul had to 
hurry away with his army to drive out these 
enemies, 

David now took his men to another part of the 
country, the cliffs of Engedi, above the Dead Sea, 
where the hill-sides were pierced with many 
caves, in which he could live with his faithful 
followers. 


What was it? Saul soon understood what had 
happened. David and his men had been hidden in 
that very cave. If they had chosen they might 
easily have attacked and killed the King, but 
David would not allow this to be done. He crept 
up softly, and cut off a piece of Saul’s robe to show 
how very close he had been to him, but he said to 
himself, ‘I will not put forth mine hand against 
my lord, for he is the Lord’s anointed. 

(Continued on page 159.) 
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“ROGER MAKES SURE THEY’VE GOT THEIR FEED IN COMFORT.” 


242 


True to His Trust. 


Ne said Farmer Glen, ‘I can trust Roger. 

He’s just the same behind my back as to 
my face. He might be able to deceive me, but he 
ean’t deceive the horses, and they are that fond of 
him, it doesn’t need words to tell me that he’s good 
and kind to them.’ 

‘ That's true, said his neighbour. ‘I never saw 
Jack and Jerry look better than since they've been 
under Roger’s care.’ 

‘Jerry used to have quite a nasty temper when 
that last man of mine was here, continued the 
farmer. ‘It was only because he was roughly 
handled. Roger, now, can do anything with either 
of them. It’s wonderful how nervous these great 
cart-horses are. I've seen Jerry stand on his hind 
legs like a kitten when one of those ncisy thrashing 
machines has come along. I know, too, when 
they've been hard at work ploughing, or what not, 
Roger makes sure they’ve got their feed in comfort 
before he thinks of sitting down to his own.’ 

Not long after this, it happened that Roger had 


to take a waggon-load of hay to a distaut town. 


lt was too far to go and return the same day, so 
Farmer Glen told him of an inn in the town where 
he could spend the night. When he got to the ina 
he found it very crowded, for it was fair-time, and 
there was a great deal of noise and eating and 
merriment going on. The landlord made Roger 
welcome, and bade him hurry in to supper, for it 
was already on the table. 

‘All right,’ said Roger, good-temperedly ; ‘ but 
first I must see my babies tucked up for the night.’ 

There was a roar of laughter when he eaid this, 
and one of the bystanders remarked that he was ‘as 
fussy as an old grandmother.’ 

‘Let the stable-boy see to your horses,’ said the 
Jandlord ; ‘they'll be right enough.’ 

‘Thanks, but I always like to look after them 
royself,’ said Roger; aud he followed the lad to see 
that his charges weie properly attended to. 

‘What a number of horses you have to-night!’ 
he said, for the long building was nearly full. 

‘Almost more than we've room for,’ replied the 
boy. ‘See, these must go right up at the end, 
where this door opens into the coach-house.’ 

After this Roger could eat his supper and go to 
ded with a quiet mind. 

He had not been long asleep when he was 
awakened by a noise of shouting and trampling cf 
Jeet. A red glow filled his room, and, rushing to 
tbe window, he saw that the stables and some of 
the out-houses were in flames. 

in another half-minute Roger was ont of his 
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room and acress the courtyard. <A group of people 
were at the stable-door, and they were trying to get 
some of the horses out, but the poor creatures were 
mad with terror and almost unmanageable. 

Roger remembered the exact spot where Jack 
and Jerry had been put, and he darted into the 
stable by the door opening into the coach-house. 
Both horses were tossing their heads and drag- 
ging et their halters, but they quieted down 
at the sound of Roger’s voice, and, slipping on 
their bridles, he led each in turn safely out through 
the coach-house. Then he ran back to see what 
help he could give the others. 

‘No one else could have managed them,’ said 
Farmer Glen afterwards, when he told the story. 
‘It was Roger's care that saved them. Out of ten 
horses in the stable that night, only seven came out 
alive, and my Roger saved five of them.’ 


PeTer THE PsuGRim. 
(Continued from page 131.) 
CHAPTER XVIII.—‘ LET'S GO ON PILGRIMAGE. , 


HE herrings were cooked, and the little family 
drew up to the supper-table. Peter only 
picked at his food—he was too weak and ill to care 
even for the relish of red herring; but Loo, not- 
withstanding the anger which swelled in her heart, 
was ravenously hungry. She drank her tea and 
ate her bread and herring in absolute silence, and 


Mrs. Rankin, who was also tired and hungry, did 7 
the same. 7 
At last the meal wag over and the widow got up bk 
to go out. “4 
‘I'll be back by-and-by,’ she said, turning to the = 


children. ‘I am going to tell Mre. Simpkins to w 
send for your little box at twelve o'clock to-morrow : 
Loo She'll let you go to school in the morn 
but all the rest of your time is hers. 


You've 
three children to mind, as well as to watch 
shop bell, when Mrs. Simpkins is in the 
parlour. She'll give you your victuals, and a shi 
a week; youre in rare luck to have got so good 
a home, I can tell you. As to Peter, the Superin- 
tendent of the Home, Miss Joliffe, will take ~ 
him down to Margate herself to-morrow. Shell — 
call here at two o'clock for the child. You'd best 
put Pete early to bed, Loo, to prepare him for 
his journey, and you wash up them things—don’t 
leave them messing round. Oh, my word, there’s a 
sight of trouble breaking up a home, and I so honest 
and industrious tco; it’s all come of your keeping 
company with bid, low boys, Loo Rankin. Things _ 
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wouldn't have come to this dreadful pass if Joe 
Carter hadn't stole Mrs. Reynolds's ring.’ 

With these last remarks Mrs. Rankin went out 
of the room, slamming the door behind her. 

Peter, who had been sitting quiet and listless, 
pricked up his ears now. He looked at Loo, who 
was standing by the hearth. ‘Come and sit nigh 
me, Louisa,’ he said in his quaint way. 

The words had a queer effect upon Loo. She 
rushed up to the little fellow, caught him roughly 
in her arms, sank down in her mother’s armchair, 
and began to eway herself backwards and forwards, 
holding little Peter tightly to her breast, while 
long -drawn, heart-breaking sobs convulsed her 
small, thin frame. 

‘Let me be for a minute, Pete, she gasped, 
presently. ‘I'll get all right very, very soon; let 
me be, jest for a minute.’ 

If little Peter had learnt anything in his short 
life, it was patience. He remained perfectly passive 
in Loo’s arms, and, when her tears became less 
violent, he raised one of his thin, hot hands to 
stroke her face. 

‘I’m better now,’ said Loo, checking her sobs 
with an effort. ‘Look here, Peter, answer me 
quick. Is that true what you says about the 
Wicket Gate?’ 

‘ Of course,’ answered Peter, ‘ why it’s printed— 
it must be true.’ 

‘ And there is one ?’ 

‘Yes, of course.’ 

‘And a Mr. Interpreter?’ continued Loo, ‘ and 
a Palace Beautiful, and a Doubting Castle ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Peter, ‘ yes— and a valley of the 
Shadow of Death,’ he added, ‘and a—a Celes- 
tial City. That’s what comes at the end, Loo—a 
Celestial City. It’s gospel true; and it’s the 
most beautiful thing in all the world.’ 

‘It sounds pretty,’ said Loc, ‘but I wonder I 
never heard tell of it—at school, nor in church, 
nor nowhere.’ - 

‘It’s true for all that,’ said Peter ; ‘it’s printed. 
I wish we had the book; I’m always thinking of it, 
always. If we had the book you'd believe it, Loo. 
I wish Mary Holland had brought the book back 
with her.’ 

‘ Oh, never mind her,’ answered Loo ; ‘let's leave 
her out.’ 

‘But I don’t want to,’ replied little Peter; ‘I 
love her.’ 

‘But you don’t love her as well—as me, now, do 
you, Pete ?’ 

‘No, no; there ain’t no one like you, Louisa.’ 

‘Well, what I’m thinking is this,’ replied Loo, 
after a pause; ‘I’m desperate, and desperate 


people ‘ll do anything. Peter, listen to me. Do 
you want to go away from me and from Mother te 
that place with a beach to its name ?’ 

‘The seaside,’ said Peter. ‘I’ve never seen the 
sea. No, I don’t want to go away from you and 
Mother, unless it was a-going on pilgrimage; [ 
wouldn’t mind that so much.’ 

Loo rose suddenly and clapped her hands. 

‘Well, if that ain’t the very thing,’ she said. 
‘ Let’s go on pilgrimage.’ 

‘How cxn we, Loo ?’ 

‘You listen to me, Peter. I ain’t going to Mrs. 
Simpkins’s. She may send for my little box, but 
she won’t get me. [I ain’t going to nurse her three 
stupid children, nor to answer her shop bell, not for 
no shilling a week. If there’s a Wicket Gate, 
let's find it, Peter, and let’s go on pilgrimage, and 
let’s find the Celestial City.’ 

Peter’s eyes began to shine. 

‘ Let’s do it!’ he said; ‘let’s do it, and let’s take 
Mary Holland and Paul Pry.’ 

‘Mary Holland can follow us presently. We'll 
write her a letter when we get to the Celestial 
City, and we'll tell her how to come. That'll be far 
better for Mary than hunting here, there, and 
everywhere for the Wicket Gate; but we'll take 
Paul Pry if you like, and Joe Carter. I'll go and 
find Joe early—early in the morning, and I'll tell 
him all about going on pilgrimage, and we'll start 
right off, the three on us, and the rabbit.’ 

‘ What’ll Mother say ?’ objected Peter. 

‘We won't say a word to Mother until we get 
right into the city, then we'll write to her. She'll 
be more pleased than anything to think that we're 
safe and sound in a nice sort of place like that.’ 

‘There ain’t any place like it,’ said Peter. 
‘There’s nothing to fret anybody there; there’s ne 
cold, and there's no hunger, and no pain ‘in your 
head, nor nothing, and you never comes back 
once you get there; you're all right for ever and 
ever.’ 

“It sounds mighty like what they say in church 
about heaven,’ said Loo. 

“No, it’s the Celestial City,’ replied Peter, ‘and 
you get there through the Wicket Gate, and 
through Mr. Interpreter’s house, and the Palace 
Beautiful, and—oh, let’s go, Loo, let’s start at once. 
I just pine for it.’ 

‘We'll go first thing to-morrow morning,’ said 
Loo. ‘We'll not say a word to Mother; we'll 
slip out of bed as soft as anything, and we'll look 
for Joe, and set out on pilgrimage right away.’ 

Loo felt very solemn as she spoke, but she alse 
felt queerly, strangely happy. 

(Continued on page 150.) 
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THE 


SNOW-STORM. 


(Concluded from page 139.) 


UT beyond shelter or warmth 
these poor folk had noth- 


' ing to give. There were 
the mother and four chil- 
dren, and since very 


early that morning they 

had been alone, with no 

food but a handful or 

two of meal. ‘Father’ 

had been out of work for 
several weeks; he had heard 
of a chance of a job at Llanfleet, and 
had started off there first thing, hoping 
to return with a promise of it for the next 
day, and with some food, for the Sunday clothes 
had been carried off in a bundle under his arm to 
the little town. 

But there was no chance of his return while the 
weather was like this. It was lucky, the poor 
woman said, that the snow was not drifting against 
the door, or they might be closed up for days— 
such things had been—unless some one came to 
dig them out. But so far the entrance was pretty 
clear. 

They had a good fire, that was one comfort, and 
she had been thinking of making up a bed on the 
floor for the little ones in front of it, in the hopes 
of their going to sleep and forgetting about their 
hunger. But now she drew Margey aside and 
showed her all there was. Just a little meal and a 
crust or two, and some cold tea in a jug. And it 
might snow till the morning. 

‘What was to be done ? 

‘Ob!’ exclaimed Margey, ‘if only we had 
brought a hunch of cake, or biscuits, or anything 
in our pockets !’ 

Loveday started. 

‘I have two Albert biscuits,’ she said; ‘I for- 
got them!’ and she drew them out and put them 
on the table. 

Further investigations produced an apple and a 
stick of chocolate from the recesses of Thor’s ulster, 
but that was all. 

“We'd better wait till towards afternoon,’ said 
Margaret; ‘ then, if there’s no chance of any food 
to-day, we can make some thin gruel with the meal 
and the crusts and biscuits crumbled into it. 
And we might make a cup or two of thin 
chocolate.’ 


‘ And there’s the tea,’ said the poor woman ; ‘ it’s 
very comforting. Wouldn’t you like it now, 
Miss ?’ 

Her unselfishness touched them greatly. 

‘It’s ashame to take anything of the little you 
have,’ Margaret replied. ‘No, we are not really 
huogry yet; we had a good breakfast!’ 

They drew near the fire; Margey cut up the 
apple into tiny pieces and pleased the poor little 
children by giving it to them, a scrap at a time. 
Then she told stories, and they tried to get up a 
little singing ; anything to pass that terrible day 
of weary waiting andever-increasing hunger. For 
still the snow fell and the wind blew, and but for 
Lewis’s watch they would scarcely have known 
when the mockery of daylight deepened into 
night. 

About four o'clock the woman prepared the 
meal they had begun to look forward to as a per- 
fect feast of dainties. Alas! it only seemed to 
whet their appetites. But the warmed-up tea and 
the very diluted chocolate were ‘comforting,’ and 
after the little children were put to bed, Lewis and 
Margaret managed to make up a sort of couch for 
Thorold and Loveday on the settle, where the two 
after a while fell asleep, though not without a few 
tears from the little girl, and a break in the boy's 
voice when he, in saying his prayers, came to the 
petition for ‘ daily bread,’ he had so little imagined 
he would ever understand as he did now. 

The two elder ones sat up—or rather tried to 
sleep as they sat. Their hearts were too heavy for 
real slumber. If this storm lasted, what would 
become of them all? Delicate little Loveday, and 
even sturdy Thorold—‘and Margey herself, thought 
Lewis, while Margaret thought of him. And their 
poor hostess and her children ! 

There was just one comfort. It was not likely 
that anxiety would be felt about them by their 
friends. 

‘ At Glanarth they will simply think we had not 
started,’ said Margaret; ‘and at home, even if we 
cannot go back all to-morrow, they will imagine us 
safe at Glanarth.’ 


‘No, I don’t think they will be frightened about — 


us at home,’ said Lewis. ‘We came more slowly 
than I expected. Father will have timed us to 
have been all but at Glanarth when the snow 
began !’ 
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But the night seemed endless. 

At last, however, after a sleep which had lasted 
longer than the girl thought, she opened her eyes 
to wonder, with a start, where she was, and then, 
as she remembered all their troubles, to see with 
thankfulness that daylight was creeping in through 
the window, and that—oh, how glad Margaret was 
—the snow had ceased. 

But there were some painful hours still to go 
through. They were all so hungry, . 

Lewis set off at once to make his way on foot to 
Glanarth, for the snow was far too deep to make 
driving possible, and he did not go without many 
charges to be ‘ very, very careful.’ 

But before he came back the poor woman’s hus- 
band made his appearance, very anxious about his 
family, and carrying two large loaves of bread, 
and in his pocket, two small parcels of tea and 
sugar. 

Never to the Carey children had food tasted so 
delicious. Not even when, an hour or so later, 
Lewis returned with servants laden with provisions, 
did what he brought seem quite so nice. They 
managed to make an excellent meal, however, ancl 
to leave a good share for the kind cottagers who 
had shown them such true hospitality. Then, 
with the help of the grooms, Rupert was seen to, 


‘and harnessed to the cart again, and carefully led to 


Glanarth with the two children on the front seat, 
and Lewis and Margaret walking behind. It was 


‘a slow and troublesome journey, but hot baths and 


plenty of coddling soon made them all feel quite 
well again, though none of the four ever forgot 
that dreary, hungry day by the poor woman's 
fireside. 

They did not forget her either. Mr. Carey found 
something for the man to do, till fine weather re- 
called him and many others to the ‘ Works. And 
this adventure led to steps being taken by wise and 
kind people in that part of the country to guard 
against such extreme want and suffering for the 
future, even through a long-continued spell of 
frost. 

Baby was never tired of hearing Thorold and 
Loveday’s account of ‘what it felt like to be so 
hungry.’ 

‘Tt must be drefful!’ he said; ‘Ill always 
’amember about the poor, poor little children what 
hasn’t enough to eat.’ 

And Thorold confided to his mother that it did 
seem as if it had happened on purpose to prove to 
him how foolishly he had spoken. 

‘Yes,’ said Margaret; ‘it was a better lesson 
than anything even Mother herselt could have 
taught us—was it not ?’ 


'T'HIMBLES. 


HE thimble was originally known as a thumh- 
bell by the English, and was, as the name im- 
plies, worn on the thumb. Later the name thumble 
was applied to it, and finally its present appellation. 
Thimbles are a Dutch invention, and were intrc- 
duced into England in 1695. Originally made only 
in iron or brags, in later years thimbles have been 
made of gold, silver, steel, horn, ivory, and even 
glass and pearl. Beautiful carved pearl thimbles 
are to be met with in China, bound and mounted at 
the top with gold. The first thimble introduced 
into Siam came as a bridal gift from the King te 
the Queen. Made of gold, and shaped like a lotus- 
bud, it was thickly studded with diamonds arranged 
to spell the Queen’s name. 


A FormMIDABLE BILL. 


SOUTH AMERICAN traveller, in writing 
about the Hornbill, tells us that when the 
mother bird is ready to lay she makes her nest in a 
hollow tree. Her bill, which you know is a gre: ¢ 
size, she leaves sticking out, and the male plasters 
the hole around it up with mud, that hardens at 
once. She lays her eggs, and sits on them until 
they are hatched, the male feeding her all the time. 
Monkeys and snakes, seeing this formidable-looking 
beak sticking out of the hole, are afraid to tackle 
it, so she hatches in peace. Exhausted by his exer- 
tions in feeding her, the male gets so weak and 
thin that he can hardly fly. 


Tue Rep Cross Knicur. 
(Continued from page 133.) 
PART X.—QUEEN LUCIFERA. 


S soon as the knight and Duessa came into the 
JAN presence chamber, au usher, by name Vanity, 
made room and prepared a passage for them, and 
brought them to the lowest stair of the high throne. 
Here they made a humble salute, and declared that 
they had come to see the (ueen’s royal state, 
and to prove if the wide report of her great splen- 
dour were true. 

With scornful eyes, half unwilling to look so low, 
she thanked them disdainfully, and did not show 
them any courtesy worthy of a queen, scarcely 
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even bidding them arise. 
the court, however, were al] eager to appear well in 
the eyes of the strangers. They shook out their 


ruffles, and fluffed up their curls, and arranged their 


The lords and ladies of 
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gay attire more trimly ; and each one was jealous 
and spiteful of the others. 

They did their best to entertain the knight, and 
would gladly have made him one of their company. 
To Duesea, also, they were most polite 
and gracious, for formerly she had been 
well known in that court. But to the 
knightly eyes of the warrior all the glitter 
of the crowd seemed vain and worthless, 
and he thought that it was unbefitting so great a 
queen to treat a strange knight with such scant 
courtesy. 

Suddenly, Queen Lucifera rose from her throne, 
and called for her coach. Then all was bustle and 
confusion, every one rushing violently forth. 
Blazing with brightness she paced down the hall, 
like the sun dawning in the east. All the people 
thronging the hall thrust and pushed each other 
aside to gaze upon her. Her glorious appearance 
amazed the eyes of all men. 

Her coach was adorned with gold and gay 
garlands, and was one of the most splendid 
carriages ever seen, but it was drawn by an 


“HE COACH WAS DRAWN BY AN UGLY AND ILL-MATCHED TRAM,” 
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ugly and ill-matched team. On every animal 
rode one of her evil councillors, who was much 
like in nature to the creature that carried 
him. 

’ The first of these, who guided all the rest, was 
Idleness, the nurse of Sin. He chose to ride a 
slothful ass; he looked always as if he were half 
asleep, and as if he did not know whether it were 
night or day. He shut himself away from all care, 
and shunned manly exercise, but if there were any 
mischief to be done he joined in it readily. The 
Queen was indeed badly served who had Idleness 
for her leading councillor. 

Next to him came (flultony, riding on a pig ; 
then Self-indulgence on a goat, Avarice on a 
camel, Envy on a wolf, and Wrath on a lion. 
Each in his own way was equally hideous and 
hateful. 

As they went along, crowds of people came round, 
shouting for joy; always before them a foggy mist 

sprang up, covering all the land, and under their 
' feet lay the dead bunes of men who had wandered 
from the right path. 

So forth they went in this goodly array to enjoy 
the fresh air, and to sport in the flowery meadows. 
Among the rest, next to the chariot, rode the false 
Duessa, but the good knight kept far apart, not 
joining in the noisy mirth which seemed unbefitting 
a true wartior. 

Having enjoyed themselves awhile in the pleasant 
fields, they returned to the stately palace. Here 
they found that a wandering -knight had just 
arrived. On his shield, in red letters, was written 
the name ‘Sans Joy,’ which means Joyless. He 
looked sullen and revengeful, as if he had in his 
mind bitter and angry thoughts. 

When he saw the shield of his slain brother, 
Faithless, in the hands of the Red Cross Knight’s 
page, he sprang at him and snatched it away. 
But the knight had no mind to lose the trophy 
which he had won in battle, and, attacking him 
fiercely, he again got possession of it. 

Thereupon they hastily began to prepare for 
battle, clashing their shields and shaking their 
swords in the air. But the Queen, on pain of her 
severe displeasure, commanded them to restrain 
their fury, saying that if either had a right to the 
shield, they should fight it out fairly the next 
day. 

That night was passed in joy and gaiety, feasting 
and making merry in bower and hall. The steward 
of the court was Gluttony, who poured forth lavishly 
of his abundance to all; and then the chamberlain, 
Sloth, summoned them to rest. 

(Continued on page 163.) 


PETER THE PILGRIM. 
(Continued from page 143.) 
OHAPTER XIxX.—‘ ARE YOU AFRAID OF LIONS ?” 


O Loo's surprise Mrs, Ran- 
kin never came home 
at all that night. The 
“+, fact was this: when she 
went to the neighbour's 
house who had promised 
to take care of one or. 
two of her most pre- 
cious pieces of furniture 
for her, she found the 
poor woman in terrible distress—one of her children 
was badly scalded; the district nurse was otherwise 
employed, and Mrs. Kankin, who was quite as 


good-natured as the reet of her class, immediately 


offered to sit up all night to belp the mother with 
the suffering child. She was due in the middle 
of the day at her new situation, and had one 
or two things of importance to do in the morn- 
ing. Whea she rushed home, therefore, between 
ten and eleven o'clock, and found neither Loo 
nor Peter within, their absence did not at. ‘all 
frighten her, as it would a motker in a higher 
rank of life. Loo’s little box was put out all corded 
and ready to be moved, and there was a tiny bundle 
on the bed which contained a few of Peter's 
clothes. 

Mrs. Rankin waited at home for the children as 
long as she could. Then she went downstairs and 
spoke to the neighbour. stich 

‘I can’t stay,’ she said. ‘When Loo brings 
Peter home, tell her that the Superintendent of the 


Cottage Home at Margate will call about two. 


o'clock, end that she’s to be sure to wrap Peter well 
up aud give him a kiss for me, and tell her not to 


be later than three o’clock herself going round to 


Mrs. Simpkins’s. I'll leave the key of the house 
with you, neighbour, as Loo has been s0 stapid as 
to go out this morning of all mornings. Now I must 
be off, or I'll lose my situation.’ 

‘ Good-bye, neighbour ; I'll be sure to see to al 
that you've told me,’ answered the other poor 
woman. 

So Mrs. Rankin started off to her situation 
without feeling the least anxiety about the two 


children, and this was one reasov. why Loo and 


Peter were really able to succeed in going on 
pilgrimage. 

They had a couple of clear days for their start 
before any one even missed them, Mrs. Rankin 
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was busy in her new situation; when Loo did not 
appear, Mrs. Simpkins quickly supplied herself with 
another girl; and the Superiatendent of the Home 
for Sick Children at Margate, after waiting for a 
short time for Peter, drove away without him, 
reporting the fact in the ordinary course of business 
to headquarters. 

It was early, very early on that same morning 
that Loo had stolen out of bed. So excited was 
she over her daring plan. that she had spent. an 
almost sleepless night. ‘The fact of her mother not 
having returned was a great relief and help to her. 
She rose with the earliest dawn, put one or two 
clothes which she scarcely valued into the little 
wooden box, corded it up tight and left it in the 
front kitchen. A few of Peter's clothes were also 
tied in a bundle and laid by the side of the little 
box. 

Having done this, Loo began with anxiety to 
make her real preparations. Her vague idea was 
that when she and Peter, and Joe, who must 
certainly come with them, once reached the Wicket 
Gate, they would be provided, perhaps by Mr. 
Interpreter—at any rate, by some one—with neces- 
sary food, and clothing, and shelter, for the rest 
of their journey; but as they had not the least 
idea where the Wicket Gate was, Loo thought 
it well to make some provision for the time 
they must spend in looking for it. Joe would 
certainly not be able to help them, fur there never 
was a more ignorant boy as regarded things 
printed in a book; and all Peter could do would be 
to say, ‘It’s true, because it’s printed;’ and, wise as 
that remark was, it would scarcely help them to 
find the right road. They might be days looking 
for the Wicket Gate, and during that time they 
must eat, and they must sleep in some sort of 
shelter. 

Loo, therefure, turred her practical little brain to 
the all-important subject of nioney. Amongst her 
treasures was a brilliant half-crown, which had 
once been given to her by a lady who had taken a 
fancy to her queer little earnest face on a certain 
Ohristmas Eve a couple of years ago. Loo had 
been standing by a crossing, and the gaslight fell 
on her dark little face, and the lady had seen her 
and wished her a Merry Christmas, and popped 
half-a-crown into her hand. The lady was dressed 
in warm sealskin and furs, and her fluffy golden 
hair had been reflected brightly in the rays of the 
gaslamp, and her blue eyes had looked kindly into 
Loo’s dark ones, and her teeth had gleamed like 
pearls when she smiled. Her face had made a 
deep impression on the child, and she had treasured 
the half-crown and bad never told a soul about it. 
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Sometimes, on dull Sunday afiernoons, when her 
mother was out and she was all alone, sbe used to 
take her treasure from its hiding-place and polish it 
up brightly with a piece of washleather, and then 
sbe would kiss it, and dream of the lady with the 
golden hair and blue eyes. Loo meant never to 
spend that money; it was a beautiful and sacred 
treasure in her eyes. 

Now, however, circumstances had arisen which 
made it necessary for her to part with it. She 
slipped it, therefore, into a little old purse, which 
she hid in the bosum of her dress, and selecting 
carefully all her best. and most valuable clothes, 
and also Peter's best and warmest little garments, 
she tied them in a shawl, and then waking 
Peter, told him that it was time to be off. 

‘Where to?’ he asked, starting from his sleep, 
and looking round him in bewilderment. 

‘We're going on pilgrimage, Pete; I have tied 
up the bundle, said Loo. ‘Get up now, and 
eat your nice hot breakfast. See, I have made 
some beautiful strong coffee, and there’s enough 
left in the canister to give Mother her breakfast 
when she comes in’ 

‘Isn’t Mother in now ?’ asked Peter ; ‘I'd like to 
kiss her afore I goes.’ 

‘No, she ain’t in—and a good thing too. If 
you kissed her you’d wake her; and if she woke, 
she'd ask what you was up for, and she'd soon 
fiud out the truth, and ‘tisn’t on pilgrimage you'd 
be going, but away to that stupid seaside. 
Come now, get up. Mother never came home at 
all last night.’ 

Little Peter sat up on the edge of his bed. 
Loo proceeded to dress him, puttiag on all the 
warm Clothes she could find. At this hour of the 
morning it was decidedly chilly, and the little 
fellow shivered as Loo helped him on with his 
shoes and socks. 

‘I’m glad we're going,’ he said, looking up with 
a brave smile; ‘and pilgrims always do shiver a bit, 
don’t they, Loo?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Loo; ‘I know 
nothing about them, nothing at all. It’s you as 
knows about the pilgrims, Pete.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Peter. ‘I’m very glad we're 
going, although it is a bit chilly getting up so 
eaily in the morning. Pilgrims have a bad time 
first, and then they has a good time. Loo, are 
you afraid of lions ?’ 

‘Lions!’ exclaimed Loo; ‘we ain't going to 
meet wild beasts, are we?’ 

‘Yes, but they'll be chained. 
our coffee and be off.’ 

(Continued on page 158.) 


Now let’s drink 
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CALLED TO THE FRONT. 


FOUR MONTHS WITH DINGARN. 


(A Story of the First Zulu Mission.) 
aco, N the year 1837, a heavily- 

f laden waggon, con- 
\ taining an English 
‘missionary, his family 
and possessions, broke 
down on the journey 
 /- up-country in South 

V, ~ Africa. 
Vid They were on their 

*-> way to instruct the 

Zulus. One of the 
oxen had already been 
devoured by a lion; 
the waggon had once 
‘ before stuck in a deep 

bog, and had to be 

unloaded beforeit could 
be moved. This time 
the pole was broken—the steep drop into a shallow 
stream had done the mischief. Well, it must be 
mended next day, and, meantime, as darkness 
was falling, Mr. Owen, the missionary, with his 
wife and sister, must spend the night where 
they were; sleep they could not, because of the 
swarms of mosquitoes. 

Next day the pole was spliced and the waggon 
moved on towards another difficulty, the crossing 
of a wide river. Here, twenty-four oxen had to be 
yoked on, and struggle through the stream as best 
they could. Stealthy alligators followed the heavy 
vehicle, moving slowly, and hiding well under the 
deep water, hardly scared by shots being fired in 
their direction. But all these alarms were as nothing 
to the danger that awaited them at the close of their 
journey, the settling down in the country of the 
savage chief, Dingarn, 

True, he had sent word to the white men that 
they might make a home on his land and instruct 
his people ; his words were fair, but what of his 
deeds ? 

As the waggon drew near the end of its journey, 
a large head was seen overtopping a fence, a head 
garnished with a red cloth band, and presently a 
body moved forwards clad in green baize. 

It was Dingarn the Powerful! He seemed 
pleased, he shook hands with the missionaries, he 
asked for presents, and was given red cloth and a 
wed cloak. And then he asked more questions. 
He called for an old print he had of the Kings of 
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England from the Conquest, and asked if the white 
man’s God was among them. Then he wanted to 
know how many moons it would take to build a 
school, and what was the teaching given ? 

When he gathered that fighting and murder were 
forbidden by God’s laws, and that, great and small, 
all must die when their time came, he discovered 
that it was late and he must go. 

The story of his displaying bis female servants 
to Mr. Owen, five hundred in number, reads very 
much like a description of the Amazons who lately 
visited London. 

They were ornamented with beads and feathers, 
they marched and threw up their arms, they sang 
loudly and monotonously ; some were so stout that 
they could only sit on the ground, while the rest 
worked themselves into a frenzy by song and dance. 
Dingarn was very proud of his ladies, but Mr. 
Owen was soon tired of the noise and monotony. 
He had come to teach these poor souls, not to ad- 
mire their savage customs. 

Dingarn, too, had an idea that a little learning 
would be good for his people, so he sent the boys to 
learn their letters: indeed, he tried to learn them 
himself, listening also to Bible stories from the 
missionaries’ lips; going straight from the teacher 
to see if a chief, whom he had ordered to be killed, 
had already suffered. This was done by taking 
him up a bill near, stunning him by a blow, and 
then finishing him with large sticks and stones. 
Poor Mr. Owen felt a sinking at heart when he 
knew this. 

Dingarn really thirsted to know how to read and 
write like the white man; but it is to be feared that 
he took in very little of the Christian teaching. 
Indeed, he shortly gave out that Mr. Owen taught 
the wrong things. What he really wanted was the . 
loan of his bullet-mould, and to be shown the use 
of firearms. 

Rumours now reached the missionaries of possible 
danger to their lives and liberties. Almost every 
day they saw poor creatures put to death at the 
Chief’s command without a semblance of a trial ; 
but they still held on, hoping for the best. 

But the worst came instead. Dingarn and his 
Zulus, one February day, exhibited signs of excite- 
ment; men in feathered head-dresses watched be- 
hind rocks and showed signs of expectation. And 
surely enough visitors arrived by invitation from 
Dingarn. A large number of Boers—white men. — 
Dingarn had promised to assign them land between 
the rivers—those very rivers up which they had ~ 
voyaged the day before, watched from behind 
boulders by the Chief's men. They had come to 
talk over the matter peaceably, nothing else. So 
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a Boer, looking in at the white missionary’s hut, 
told him, and then went back to his fellows in the 
town. 

An hour later, and all was changed. The wily 
Dingarn ordered out a party of his warriors to 
exhibit feats of dancing for the amusement of the 
Boers. They formed a circle round the unsuspect- 
ing visitors, gradually narrowing it, drawing nearer 
and nearer till the Boers were entirely surrounded, 
and then they fell upon them and killed them. 
Just before the massacre, Dingarn seut word to 
Mr. Owen of what he was going to do, end 
the missionary, helpless and powerless, was con- 
sidering what steps he could take to stay the 
bloodshed, when, lifting his eyes to the fatal hill— 
‘Look,’ cried a bystander, ‘they are killing them 
now !’ 

It was even so. No remonstrance could avail, 
and presently a shout of savage triumph announced 
that of all the unsuspecting Boers not one remained 
to tell the tale of this deed of treachery. Even some 
of the young children who accompanied them had 
been murdered too. 

With this terrible event the Mission to the Zulus 
came to an end for a time; it was impossible to 
carry it on while the Chief was indisposed to befriend 
it, so the waggon and the oxen were brought out, 
and the Owen party sorrowfully retraced their steps 
to the coast. 

They had sowed some good seed among the 
children, had spread the Gospel tidings as widely 
as it was possible to do in the short time they had 
spent among the Zulus, and now they felt they 
must leave the result to God. H. A. Forps. 


SoLtp By AUCTION. 


URGHERSDOR?P is a little town on the 

west of Cape Colony, and here it is the 

custom for everything—the elegancies as well as 
the necessaries of life—to be sold by auction. 

This auction is held every morning in the market- 
place, the market-master acting as auctioneer. A 
resident writes :— 

‘Flowers are rather ecarce in Burghersdorp. 
The hotel-keeper and I ran up one bunch on the 
market to a fairly high price. Neither of us would 
give in, and I think we beat the record. I secured 
it at last. 

‘The Burghersdorp people are not proud. I 
saw a clergyman walk home with a large cabbage 
under each arm, and carrots sticking out of his 
pocket.’ E. A. B. 
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‘How Do You Do?’ 


[eee of shaking hands in greeting, the 
Arabian custom is to put cheek to cheek. The 
Hindoo falls in the dust befure his superior. The 
Chinaman politely diemounts when a great man 
goes by. A Japanese removes his sandals, crosses 
his hands, and cries, ‘ Spare me!’ 

Friends in Turkey cross their rands upon their 
breasts and make profound obeisance. Burmese 
friends smell each other's face and pronounce it 
sweet. Australian natives, when meeting, stick 
out their tongues at each other; and a striking 
salutation among the South Sea Itlinders is to 
fling a jar of water over the head of a friend. 


OURS are many, go folks say ; 
Twenty-four make night and day: 
Some for sleep and work and play. 


Sixty minutes one hour brings ; 
Minutes, tho’ such tiny things, 
Fly away on golden wings. 


Baby, darling, you and I 
To be useful folks must try, 
Lest old Time should pass us by. 
L. Haskewn. 


Kur AND THE F Roa. 


HE washtub stood out in the garden as Kit 
came running up with a real live little frog 
in her hand. 

‘Now, I'll see you do it!’ said Kit, and popped 
the frog in the clean water. 

Out went its legs quite easily—it was swimming. 

‘I want to learn to swim,’ said Kitty, carefully 
watching it. Then she fetched a stool, and, leaning 
over that, tried to strike out with arms and legs, 
like the frog. 

‘Bravo, Kitty!’ cried her father; ‘learning to 
swim! ‘That's not a bad idea, living, as we do, by 
the canal-side.’ 

But swimming on dry land was not enough for 
Kitty. There was a large swimming-bath for 
ladies in a street not far off, and Kitty knew one 
of the girls who waited on the ladies. One day, 
when she took a meszage to her, she was allowed to 
see the bath, and there were three young ladies 
swimming gaily up and down it, jumping off 
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“¢T WANT TO LEARN TO SWIM, SAID KITTY.” 
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planks, rolling off the side, and quite as much at 
home in the water as frogs. 

“Oh, I wonder if I could ever do like that ?’ 
said Kit. ‘I can swim on dry land.’ 

‘You shall try,’ said her friend. 
leave from our superintendent.’ 

So Kit was given a bathing-dress, and in a 
moment the brave little girl struck out with legs 
and arms, and made four beautiful strokes. She 
swallowed a good deal of water then, and choked 
and gasped, and her friend pulled her out; but Kit 
begged to try again. 

‘I think you'd better take to the trade,’ said the 
superintendent, laughing. ‘I never saw any one 
do it better the first day.’ 

So Kit ran home and asked her father ‘ might she 
be a swimming lady? It’s all the frog, Father ; 
he showed me,’ she said, ‘ and I can do it.’ 

Kit very soon learned to swim really well. She 
was allowed to go every day after school to the 
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baths, and when she was old enough became 
swimming instructor at the baths. 

‘And I do think it’s the nicest business in the 
world,’ said Kit. 

She thought so still more the day she saved a 
little child from drowning in their own canal, and 
the poor mother kissed her and thanked her. 

‘It’s nothing,’ said Kit; ‘swimming is as easy 
as running to me; I wonder all the girls don’t 
learn. But saving is a little different from swim- 
ming. You've got to get hold of the drowning people 
in a particular way. I’ve learned that.’ And Kit 
kissed the little child and went home to dry her 
clothes. 

I wonder, like Kit, that all the girls and boys in 
England do not learn to swim. It is such fun, and 
so healthy an amusement ; and then it is of such 
use, too, to know how to support yourself in the 
water in case of accident, and even to help to save 
the lives of others. 


THe Poutrer PIGEON. 


IGEONS are pretty, gentle birds, as you all 

know—kind parents to their young, faithful 
to each other. No doubt they inherit these virtues 
from their common ancestor, the dove, who is a 
well-known example of domestic affection. 

The different kinds of pigeons that exist are too 
many to mention, but among them that known as 
the Pouter is the most curious in form 
and the least attractive in character. 

His beauty lies in his plumage, which 
is especially lovely on the- neck. and 
breast. That he knows this, and is very 
vain of it, is proved by his 
habit of life. 

Standing straight and 
atiff on longer, stouter legs 
than most pigeons possess, 
be spends the greater part 
of his time in puffing out 
his breast to its full extent, 
the better to display his 
fine plumage. 

Owing to an arrange- 
ment of the wind-pipe, all 
pigeons can inflate the crop 
to a certain extent, but the 
pouter is supplied with a 
whole set of pipes, by means 
of which he can blow him- 
self out to an enormous size. 


He is a greedy bird, too, much given to over- 
eating, and, in consequence, is difficult to rear. 
You must own that greediness and vanity are not 
attractive qualities either in beast or bird. OF 
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“ Puffing out his breast to its full extent,” 
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PETER THE PILGRIM. 
(Continued from page 151.) 


CHAPTER XX.—THE WICKET GATE. 


m= T was between five and six in 
_ the morning when the children 
set out on pilgrimage. It was 

really very cold outside, and 
Peter's teeth chattered, and his 
hands and lips turned blue. 
He was not going to grumble, 
however, for he had quite a 
warm, jolly feeling at his heart. 
At last, at last, he was—what 
he had so long desired to 

be — a Ohristian soldier 

and a pilgrim. There 
had been a slight frost dur- 
ing the night, and when he 
pounded the hard road 
with his little feet, he felt sure that he was a very 
manly person indeed. 

‘It's nice to bear a bit of hardship,’ he said, 
looking up at Loo. ‘All pilgrims do, you know, 
Loo, and it makes it more real-like.’ 

‘Come on, now, and stop talking,’ said Loo; 
“we must be in good time at Covent Garden Market 
if we're to find Joe, and without Joe I’m not going 
to stir a step—not a step.’ 

‘And Paul Pry is to come, too, the darling,’ 
said Peter. ‘Oh, yes, let's hurry up; I like walking 
when I’m out so early in the morning. Don't 
you, Loo?’ 

But Loo was too anxious and full of thought to 
answer her little brother. She knew that they must 
be very careful, very prudent indeed, if they were 
to keep themselves alive before they reached the 
Wicket Gate. Their little party would consist of 
four, and although one of the four was only a bunny, 
still that bunny must be fed, and, what was perhaps 
more troublesome, must be carried. Now, Loo 
knew quite enough about the world to be sure that 
half-a-crown would not go very far in supporting 
three children and a rabbit; and as she and her 
little brother hurried now to the market, she was 
wondering which of their clothes she could 
sufficiently spare to turn to money at the pawn- 
shop. Joe was very unlikely to be able to help 
them with money, although they would not dare to 
go on pilgrimage without his protection. 

They arrived at Covent Garden soon after six 
o'clock, and to Loo’s unbounded delight, she soon 
caught sight of Joe's shaggy head of red hair and 
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of his thin white face as he leant moodily up 
against one of the pillars in the market, looking 
around him for a chance of employment. 

Loo quite started when her eyes rested upon her 
old playfellow. She had never seen Joe look so 
dreadfully disreputable—so out of elbow, so fierce, 
so starved, so despairing before. Her heart went out 
to him with a great ache of love, but at the same 
time she was almost repulsed by him; she wondered 
if Peter would be afraid of Joe. If this were the 
case, how could she possibly manage? Go on 
pilgrimage without Joe she would not ! 

But just then, just when Loo's heart was full of 
the most anxious oppression, Joe caught sight of her. 
A smile broke out all over his face; with two or 
three bounds he was by her side, Peter was lifted 
from the ground into his arms, and his big hand 
was clasping both of Loo’s in a fierce, hungry 
grip. 

‘Oh, ain't this luck!’ he exclaimed. ‘I 
never was nearer starved in all my life. I have 
had a time—more like a rat in a hole than any- 
thing else. Oh, ain’t it prime to see you, Loo, 
and little Pete, too. Well, them police couldn’t 
catch hold on me. Ihave been in a case; and I 
—well, never mind—I have slept anywhere, and 
eaten when I could, and that not often. But 
it’s all right now, ain’t it? I suppose you have 
come with news for me, Loo Rankin? I snppose 
them police ain’t going to hunt me no more ?’ 

‘I haven’t come with no news of the police,’ 
said Loo. ‘They may be hunting you, or they 
may not, Joe—I know nothing about them; but 
look here, don’t you fret no more, Joe, for they 
won't be a hunting of you long. You'll soon be 
as safe as safe can be.’ 

‘You're coming on pilgrimage with us,’ said 
Peter; ‘and where's Paul Pry, for he’s coming 
too.’ 

‘Paul Pry’s safe enough; but there, what are 
you talking of, little chap ?—going on pilgrimage, 
what on earth’s that? You must have had a bad 
dream, and you do look peaky.’ 

‘It isn’t a dream,’ interrupted Loo; ‘it’s as 
real as real can be.’ 

‘It’s in a printed book,’ exclaimed Peter. 

‘Yes, it’s printed,’ said Loo; ‘ and we're going 
to do it, and we want you to come along with 
us. 

‘Oh, my eyes!’ exclaimed Joe, ‘wouldn't I like 
that, just!’ 

‘Yes, we want you to come,’ said Loo. ‘Let's 
set down where no one can find us, and let’s talk 
it over.’ 

‘I’m awful peckish, though,’ exclaimed Joe. 
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*I ain't had nothing to eat since this time 
yesterday, and then it was coffee without milk or 
sugar, and a bit of broken bread. I never was so 
down on my luck, never; and the hunger do 
keep gnawing. I have pulled my belt as tight 
as anything, but it won’t stop it. Couldn't you 
wait until I have earned something to buy a 
breakfast with, Loo ?’ 

‘No, we won't wait for that,’ exclaimed Loo. 
“Oh, you poor, dear old Joe, you shan’t stay 
another moment to be fed. Here’s a beautiful halt- 
crown of mine; it’s all the money we've got to 
go on pilgrimage with, but you must have some 
of it for breakfast. Here, take it, and buy some 
coffee, and a big hunch of bread and butter, and 
bring me back the change.’ 

Joe stared so wildly at the half-crown that Loo 
thought his eyes would start out of his head ; then, 
without a single word, he made a clutch at it, and 
rushed to the coffee-stal], leaving Loo and Peter 
standing by themselves in the market-place. For 
a moment, Loo wondered if he would bring back 
the change, but only for a moment. She quickly 
felt assured that whatever Joe’s faults might be, he 
would be true to her. 

‘Let’s sit here and smell the flowers, Peter,’ 
she said to her little brother; and the two children 
seated themselves on an empty box. 

A good-natured-looking market gardener, who 
was attracted by Peter’s sweet white face, offered 
him a bunch of white chrysanthemums. ‘The little 
fellow took it in one of his thin hands, with a 
radiant, delighted smile. 

‘He looks but seedy, poor little chap,’ said the 
man, glancing from Peter to Loo, and then back 
again from Loo to Peter. 

‘ Please, sir,’ said Peter, suddenly, ‘can you tell 
me whereabouts I can find the Wicket Gate?’ 

The big farmer burst out laughing. 

‘Hark to the little ‘un,’ he exclaimed. ‘ Why 
now, young master, there’s a wicket gate leading to 
a path across one of my fields; but you'd better 
look spry before you ventures there, for I keep my 
bull in that field just now.’ 

‘Is a bull a wild beast?’ asked Peter. 

‘Well, yes, after a sort. I wouldn’t advise you 
to have no dealings with my Nimrod—he don’t 
have the best of tempers, and he don’t like small 
boys.’ 

Peter, however, had turned a bright, excited 
face towards Loo. 

‘Now, Loo,’ he cried, ‘ you eee it’s true, as true 
as the Bible—there is a Wicket Gate, and it don’t 
matter a bit about the wild beast, for he’s just like 
the lions, and he’s sure to be chained.’ 
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The farmer had not heard Peter’s remark, but 
he did turn round again, when Loo addressed him. 

‘Please, sir,’ said Loo, ‘would you mind telling 
us the name of the place where you lives?’ 

The farmer stared. 

‘My place ain’t no manner of use to you, little 
girl,’ he said; ‘it’s a matter of nine or ten mile from 
here, and it’s called Norton Melbury.’ 

(Continued on page 166.) 


THE BAMBOO-TREE. 


HE bamboo-tree does not blossom until it at- 

tains its thirtieth year, when it produces 

seed profusely, and then dies. It is said that a 

famine was averted in India in 1812 by the 

sudden flowering of the bamboo-trees, when fifty 

thousand persons resorted to. the jungles and 
gathered the seeds for food. 


Tue Story oF Davin. 
(Continued from page 140.) 
X.—Tue Unxinpness or NaBAL. 


HEN Saul knew how David had behaved, 

he felt very much ashamed of himself, and 

he spoke very graciously to David, and said to 

him, ‘The Lord reward thee good for that thou 

hast done unto me this day.’ Then he went away 

with his soldiers, and did not try to hurt David 
again for some time. 

Not long after this David was in the wilderness of 
Paran. <A very rich man, whose name was Nabal, 
had large flocks of sheep and goats feeding in the 
pastures near to the litle town of Carmel, and when- 
ever David and his men were in that part of the 
country Nabal’s servants found that they were very 
friendly, and of great use in protecting them and 
their flocks from the attacks of robbers and wild 
beasts. David expected that Nabal would be 
quite ready to follow the custom of those days by 
giving him a supply of provisions in return for his 
kindness to the herdsmen, so he sent ten of his 
young followers with a message to the rich man. 

It was at the time when the sheep were shorn, 
and Nabal was very busy. When David’s mes- 
sengers came to him, he answered them roughly, 
and refused to give them food; so David ordered 
his men to gird on their swords, and he began to 
march towards Nabal’s house, intending to } unish 
him for his unkind behaviour. 

Nabal’s servants soon heard that David was 
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coming at the head of four hundred men, and one of 
them hastened to tell his mistress what had hap- 
pened, and to warn her of the great danger they were 


gail, Nabal’s wife, was a wise and beautiful 
i she was not long in making up her 
mind what to do. She knew how ill-tempered her 
husband was, and that he was in the habit of 
treating people rudely and unkindly; so she said 
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nothing to him of David's approach, but ordered 
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her that she might return to her house in peace, for 
he would not harm either Nabal or his household. 
So Abigail went back to her house at Carmel, 
snd not long afterwards Nabal died, and she was 
left a widow. David had not forgotten either her 
beauty or her gentle words. She had brought him 
food, and she had saved him from shedding much 
blood, so he felt grateful to her, and when he heard 
that she had lost her husband he sent his servant, 
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“ ABIGAIL BOWED HERSELF TO THE GROUND BEFORE HIM.” 


her servants to bring out a train of asses, and load 
them with bread, and wine, and meat, and corn, 
and fruit, and carry these provisions as quickly as 
possible to David. Then she herself rode down to 
meet her husband’s enemy, and bowed herself to 
the ground before him. 

David was willing to listen to her, and, when 
she explained to him that she had not seen his mes- 
sengers, and begged him to overlook the rudeness 
of her husband, he felt sorry for her, and he told 


with a message to her, saying that he wished to 
marry her. 

Abigail could not have been very happy with 
Nabal, and no doubt she had heard much of 
David's courage and kindness. She felt that she 
had no need to hesitate, so she prepared at once for 
her journey, and, taking five of her hand-maidens 
with her, she returned with David's messengers and 
became his wife. 

(Continued on page 172.) 
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‘¢DABBING AN ICE INTO A LITTLE CUP.” 
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THe Hoxry-PoKkey 


IVE a London boy a halfpenny in the hot 

summer days, and ask him what he means 

to do with it, and ten to one he will answer, ‘ Buy 
a ha’penny ice !’ 

‘A halfpenny ice!’ country children cry. ‘Why, 
ices cost sipence in the confectioners’ shops! We 
know, because Mother sometimes gives us one as a 
great treat.’ 

That is true; but, for all that, halfpenny ices are 
to be had in London streets, and the sellers of them 
are nearly always Italian men or women, with gay 
stalls, which are wheeled from place to place to find 
customers. ‘These men are called, in street par- 
lance, ‘Hokey-pokey men.’ Why, I cannot tell 
you, except that they call out at intervals, in a 
hoarse, muffled voice, ‘Hoké, poké! hoké, poké!’ 

Look at this stall with its red and white awning. 
Luigi is just now dabbing an ice into a little cup 
for Tommy, who has already produced a halfpenny 
for it. ‘ Now, then, Signor!’ and Tommy takes the 
cup. 

But what about a spoon? Well, spoons are not 
lent for a halfpenny, and, though it is not dining- 
room manners, I am obliged to confess that Tommy 
curls his red little tongue into the shape of a spoon 
and licks out the cup as cleverly as possible. Some 
ice-sellers do not even lend a cup, but clap the ice 
into a bit of paper and hand it to the purchaser. 
Tommy, however, has a cup, and gives it back to 
Luigi empty. Then he looks once more at the 
man, and thinks how long and curly his hair is, 
and how brown his face and hands are, and what 
an odd name he has— Luigi. Oh, yes, he remem - 
bers, he is an Italian, comes from Italy ; Italy is 
on the map at school. Well, that was a first-rate 
ice! And those are Tommy's thoughts. What 
are Luigi’s ? 

You would never guess them. Look at the pic- 
ture again. Luigi’s face is rather fierce; he dabs 
the ices fiercely, too, into their shallow cups. He 
has a big clasp-knife in his pocket, and you read in 
the papers that an Italian sometimes draws that 
knife and uses it on a comrade if he is in a passion. 
You feel a little afraid of Luigi. Yet this is what 
he is thinking while he sells his ices :— 

‘This is October, nearly the end of the fine 
weather, nearly the end of the ice season. Trade 
has been pretty good; these English street children 
have many halfpennies, and they all like ice. The 
little purse at home has some silver in it, and—yes ! 
four pieces of gold, Will it be enough— enough 
to take Maria and the blessed baby back to Htaly 
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before the cold winter? Yes, halfpenny ice, laddie ?’ 
and Luigi serves another customer, and his thoughts 
are distracted, and he begins to sing a verse of Bella 
Napoli. 

When he goes home at night to his lodging in 
Hatton Garden, he puts out his arms to Bimbi, a 
sweet little brown baby of ten months old, who 
wears gold earrings in its tiny ears, and has its 
dark hair screwed into a grown-up knot at the 
back of its small head. ‘My sweet! my angel!’ 
he says. 

And Bimbi’s face is all one smile, till the cough 
comes and distresses it, for Bimbi caught bronchitis 
in the spring, and has never been well since. 

Bimbi’s mother now speaks. ‘Ah! I can nurse 
her now. I have time, all the young men left 
this morning.’ 

Luigi has had four youths all the summer to 
help him with the ice-making, for ice has to be 
boiled before it is frozen; that is to say, the milk 
and eggs have to be boiled, aud sugar put in, and 
then the mixture is left to cool till daybreak, when 
the young men get up and freeze it. 

At the end of the summer, when ice is not 
wanted any more, the young men go to Paris, and 
help the sugar-bakers there. 

Mrs. Luigi is glad to see them go, is glad to 
think that the barrow will be put by for the winter, 
and gladdest of all to hear Luigi say that, if the 
money is enough, they will all go back to Italy 
this winter; and, ‘if it does not quite “reach,”’ 
says Luigi, ‘ the others will lend me what I need.’ 

You see the Hokey-pokey men in London—the 
Italians, I mean—are a company in themselves, 
and contribute to a fund, out of which all fines are 
paid. ~ 

‘What are they fined for?’ yon ask. Why, 
chiefly for blocking thoroughfares with their 
barrows — obstruction, the police call it. They 
had one hundred and seventeen cases on their list 
the other day. 

There are so many poor Italians living in London 
that they inhabit a quarter of their own, and I 
have visited that quarter in Hatton Garden. It is 
so strange to peep into the houses, and see only 
dark-faced men and gaily dressed women there. 
Italian in face and speech—not Londoners at all, 
but always hoping some day to go back to dear 
Italy. 

English people do not quite ignore this colony 
in Hatton Garden. When a number of Italian 
workmen came to London to build the Law Courts, 
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a clergyman (an Italian) was appointed to look 
after them, and an old City church—St. Thomas 
Liberty cf the Rolls (is not that an odd name ?) was 
Jent for Italian services. You should have heard 
the singing in that church; it was so cheerful, for 
Italians love music of all sorts, and took kindly to 
our hymns. There was a school, too, for the 
children, where they learnt Italian and English. 
Oh, such little brown children, with splendid eyes 
and dark, curling hair, like Luigi’s! 

Rich English people go to Italy, and find 
pleasure and health there, every winter; so it is 
only fair that, when poor Italians come to England, 
we should do what we can for them—yes, even for 
Luigi, who keeps a stall and sells halfpenny ices. 

H. A. F. 


‘Tus Rep Cross Kniaut. 
(Continued from page 150.) 


PART X1.— THE BATTLE BETWEEN JOYLESS AND 
THE RED CROSS KNIGHT, 


| Ba night, when every one slept, Dueesa stole 

secretly to the lodgings of the pagan knight. 
She found him wide awake, restless, and troubled, 
busily devising how he might annoy his foe. To 
him she spoke many untrue words. 

“Dear Joyless,’ she said, ‘I am so glad that you 
have come. JI have passed many sad hours for the 
sake of Faithless, whom this traitor slew. He has 
treated me very cruelly, keeping me shut up in a 
dark cave; but now I will take shelter with you 
from his disdainful spite. To you belongs the 
inheritance of your brother, Faithless. Let him 
not be unavenged.’ 

‘Fair lady, grieve no more for past sorrows,’ 
said Joyless; ‘neither be afraid of present peril, 
for needless fear never profited any one, nor is it 
any good to lament over misfortunes that cannot 
be helped. Faithless is dead, his troubles are over; 
but I live, and I will avenge him.’ 

‘Oh, but I fear what may happen,’ she answered, 
“and the advantage is on his side.’ 

‘Why, lady, what advantage can there be when 
both fight alike ?’ asked Joy less. 

‘Yes, but he bears a charmed sbield,’ said 
Duessa, ‘and also enchanted armour that no one 
ean pierce. None can wound the man that wears 
them.’ 

‘Oharmed or enchanted, I care not at all,’ said 
Joyless, fiercely, ‘nor need you tell me anything 


more about them. But, fair laty, go back whence 
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you came and rest awhile. To-morrow I shall 
subdue the Red Cross Knight, and give you the 
heritage of dead Faithless.’ 

‘Wherever I am, my eecret aid shall follow you,’ 
she answered, and then she left him. 

At the first gleam of dawn the Red Cross Knight 
sprang up and dressed himself for battle in his sun- 
bright armour. Forth he stepped into the hall, 
where there were many waiting to gaze at him, 
curious to know what fate was in store for the 
stranger knight. Many minstrels were there, 
making melody to drive away sadness; many 
singers that could tune their voices skilfully to 
harp and viol; many chroniclers that could tell old 
stories of love and war. 

Soon after, came the pagan knight, Joyless, 
warily armed in woven mail. He looked sternly at 
the Red Cross Knight, who cared not at all how 
any living creature looked at him. Cups of wine 
were brought to the warriors, with dainty Eastern 
spices, and they both swore a solemn oath to observe 
faithfully the laws of just and fair fighting. 

At last, with royal pomp, came the Queen. She 
was led to a railed-in space of the green field, and 
placed under a stately canopy. On the other side, 
full in all men’s view, sat Duessa, and on a tree 
near was hung the shield of Faithless. Both 
Duessa and the shield were to be given to the 
victor. 

A shrill trumpet bade them prepare for battle. 
The pagan knight was stout and strong, and his 
blows fell like great iron hammers. He fought for 
cruelty and vengeance. The Red Cross Knight 
was fierce, and full of youthful courage; he fought 
for praise and honour. So furious was their 
onslaught that sparks of fire flew from their shields, 
and deep marks were hewn in their helwets. 

Thus they fought, the one for wrong, the other 
for right, and each tried to put his foe to shame. 
At last Joyless chanced to look at his brother's 
shield which was hanging near. The sight «f this 
doubled his anger, and he struck at his foe with 
such fury that the knight reeled twice, and seemed 
likely to fall. To the lookers-on the end of the 
battle appeared doubtful, and false Duessa began 
to call loudly to Joyless,— 

‘Thine the shield, and J, and all!’ 

Directly the knight heard her voice he woke out 
of the faintness that had overcome him ; his faith, 
which had grown weak, suddenly became strong, 
and he shook off the deadly cold that was creeping 
over him. 

This time he attacked Joyless with such vigour 
that he brought him down upon his knees. Lift- 
ing his sword, he would have slain him, when 
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“ Duessa stole secretly to the lodyings of the Pagan Knight.” 


suddenly a dark cloud fell between them. Joyless 
was seen no more; he had vanished! The Knight 
called aloud to him, but received no answer. He 
was completely hidden by the darkness. 

Duessa rose hastily from her place, and ran to 
the Red Cross Knight, saying,— 

‘O noblest Knight, be angry no longer! Some 
evil power has covered your foe with the cloud of 


night, and borne him away to the regions of 
darkness. The conquest is yours, I am yours, the 
shield and the glory are yours.’ 

Then the trampets sounded, and running heralds 
made humble homage, and the shield, the cause of 
all the enmity, was brought to the Red Cross 
Knight. He went to the Queen, and, kneeling 
before her, offered her his service, which she accepted 
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with thanks and much satisfaction, greatly praising 
his chivalry. 

So they marched home, the knight next the 
Queen, while all the people followed with great 
glee, shouting and clapping their hands. When 
they got to the palace the knight was given gentle 
attendants and skilled doctors, for he had been 
badly hurt in the fight. His wounds were washed 
with wine, and oil, and healing herbs, and all the 
while lovely music was played round his bed ‘to 
beguile him from grief and pain. 

While this was happening, Duessa secretly left 
the palace, and stole away to the Kingdom of 
Darkness, which is ruled over by the Queen of 
Night. This queen was a friend of her own, and 
was always ready to help in any bad deeds. Duessa 
told her of what had befallen the pagan knight, 
Joyless, and persuaded her to carry him away to 
her own dominions. Here he was placed under the 
care of a wonderful doctor, who was able to cure 
people by magic, and Duessa hastened back to the 
House of Pride. 

When she got there she was dismayed to find 
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that the Red Cross Knight had already left, 
although he was not nearly healed from the wounds 
which he had received in battle. 

The reason why he left was this. One day his 
servant, whose name you may remember was 
Prudence, came and told him that he had dis- 
covered in the palace a huge, deep dungeon, full of 
miserable prisoners. Hundreds of men and women 
were there. wailing and lamenting—grand lords 
and beautiful ladies who, from foolish behaviour or 
love of idle pomp, had wasted their wealth and 
fallen into the power of the wicked Queen of Pride. 

When the good Red Cross Knight heard this, he 
determined to stay no longer in such a place of peril. 

Rising before dawn, he left by a small side door, 
for he knew that if he were seen he would be at 
once put to death. To him the place no more 
seemed beautiful; it filled him with horror and 
disgust. Riding under the castle wall, he passed 
on the way hundreds of unhappy people who had 
perished miserably. Such was the dreadful sight 
of the House of Pride. 

(Continued on page 181.) 


TESSIE’S 


HEY were playing on the shore, Tessie and 

Baby. ‘Tessie might paddle, but Baby was 

too young. So Baby cried, and begged for Tessie’s 

doll. But Tessie said, ‘No, it’s mine. And to 

make sure that Baby did not get it, she went 
away and leaned against the churchyard wall. 

There she saw a strange sight. A long troop 
of people coming to the church, and some were 
crying. 

‘What’s that ?’ said Tessie. 

‘It is a funeral—a baby’s funeral,’ said Nurse. 
‘The baby is dead, and they are going to put her 
to sleep in the churchyard. See, that is her little 
sister crying.’ 

‘Why does she cry ?’ asked Tessie. 

‘Well, she cries because she can’t play with the 
baby any more.’ 

‘Will our baby die?’ asked Tessie. 

‘I’m sure I hope not,’ said Nurse, hugging 
Baby very tight. 

Tessie felt uncomfortable deep down in her little 
heart. She was still hugging her doll close. She 
took it out and looked at it, and then stuffed it 
into Baby’s arms without a word. 

‘ There’s a kind little sister,’ said Nurse. 

And then Tessie felt glad and happy again, and 


Dott. 


went and watched them lay the strange baby in 
its churchyard bed, where it was going to sleep 
sweetly till the Day of Resurrection. 
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“ She leant against the wall.” 
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PETER THE PixocRrim. 


(Continued from page 159.) 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE ABO. 


JE came back at this moment 
with the change. 

‘Here's a shilling and a 
sixpence and two threepenny 
bits and four pennies,’ he 
said, dropping the money 
deliberately into Loo’s 
small hand. ‘I’ve had a 
<= right good filling meal 
—a hunch of bread and 
a mug of coffee—and I 
feel a wonderful sight better. Now, what’s all this 
talk, and what do you mean to do?’ 

‘To go on pilgrimage,’ said Loo, in an emphatic 
voice. ‘Mother has had to break up our home and 
&0 out to service, and she wanted me to go to ser- 
vice too, and poor little Pete to be gent away toa 
house near the sea; but I’m not going to no service, 
and Pete's not going to no house by the sea —we're 
going on pilgrimage and you're coming with us.’ 

‘And Paul Pry, too?’ said Peter, 

‘Yes; Paul Pry, too.’ 

‘I can’t make out what you're driving at,’ said 
Joe. 

‘Well, I'll tell you when we're fairly on the road 
—but now, will you come or not ?’ 

‘Yes, I’ll come—it can’t be worse than the life 
I'm leading.’ 

‘You won't see Covent Garden no more.’ 

‘That don’t matter.’ 

‘We're going to the Celestial City,’ said Peter, 
in kis clear voice,’ ‘and once we get inside them 
gates, they don’t let us out for ever and ever.’ 

‘That sounds like prison,’ said Joe, a cloud 
coming up on his forehead. 

‘No, it ain’t, Joe,’ said Loo; ‘it’s beautiful. We'll 
explain it presently. You're coming along with vs, so 
that’s all right; but now what we have got to do 
first of all is to find some money.’ 

‘Oh, my word!’ said Joe, ‘haven't you got a lot 
of money in your hand?’ 

‘No, that ain’t half enough. We may be days 
finding the Wicket Gate, although that reminds me 
there’s one at a place called Norton Melbury.’ 

‘ Never heard tell on Norton Melbury,’ said Joe. 

‘Oh, well; we’ll find it somehow! There's a farmer 
there what gave Peter a flower, and ‘he told us 
about it—he lives there; but Joe, we must get some 
more money.’ 

‘Right you are,’ said Joe, rubbing his red head, 


‘I’m your slave and no mistake. I wonder now if I 
could steal a few handkerchiefs this morning? I’ve 
a good mind to try,’ 

‘No, no, Joe—you mustn't,’ said Loo, laying a 
firm, wiry little hand on his ragged sleeve. ‘ Pete 
and me wouldn't go along of you if you were a 
thief like that. No, I'll tell you what we'll do. I 
have brought all the little bit of clothes I could 
spare in this bundle, and what I thought was, that 
we could pawn them.’ 

Joe’s eyes gleamed. 

‘Show us what you've got, Loo,’ he said. 

The children had seated themselves behind a 
great pile of bits of sticks, straw, and half-withered 
vegetables. Loo removed her little bundle from 
where she had slung it over her back, and carefully 
and cautiously opened it. 

It certainly did not contain much of value: a 
worn little sailor suit, which had grown quite too 
small for Peter, an old linsey frock of Loo’s, a 
couple of pairs of boots, and a flimsy hat with a 
faded artificial rose stuck in it. 

‘ That's all,’ said Loo; ‘ will it fetch anything ?’ 

Joe examined the poor little supply of worn-out 
clothes with a knowing air. 

‘ We'll get something for them,’ he said; ‘ maybe a 
shilling, maybe one and six. I know a pawn-shop 
round the corner. Shall I take the little bundle, 
and bring you back the money, Loo?’ 

‘Yes, Joe,’ answered Loo, ‘and be as quick as 
ever you can, for it’s time we were starting to 
Norton Melbury.’ 

Joe slung the bundle over his shoulder, and, in the 
space of a twinkling, disappeared with it round the 
corner, 

Peter looked up anxiously at Loo. 

‘What are your lips moving for, Louisa?’ he 
asked; ‘is it praying you are?’ 

‘No; I'm counting how much money we'll have 
if Joe brings us back one and sixpence for the 
bits of clothes. Two and fourpence I have now— 
add a shilling—that makes three and four—and 
sixpence, three and ten. It’s fine to be a scholar, 
ain’t it, Pete?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Peter. ‘I wonder where the farmer 
is. I'd like to know how we're to get to Norton 
Melbury.’ 

‘We'll go and find him,’ answered Loo. Taking 
Peter's hand, she led him round to the part of 
the market where the good-natured farmer had 
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kept his stall. Alas! the stall was empty and 
the farmer had disappeared. 

A cloud crept over Loo’s face. What was to 
be done? Norton Melbury conveyed no idea 
whatever to her mind—she had never heard of the 
place before. It was a good way from London, the 
farmer had said; but it could not be very far, 
or he would not be able to bring his goods up 
to market. A wicket gate was at Norton Melbury ; 
donbtless it was the Wicket Gate. She stood and 
pondered. Joe returned breathless and touched her 
arm. 

“I’ve got one and sevenpence halfpenny: ain’t it 
fine?’ he exclaimed. 

‘Yes,’ said Loo. 

‘Now, shall we be off? Them police may be look- 
ing for me here, and then I couldn't go along with 
you.’ 

‘Yes, Loo, do come; doa’t stand staring like 
that,’ exclaimed Peter. 

‘I have it,’ exclaimed Loo, ‘I have it. It’s an 
awful lot to spend, but we must do it, and maybe 
it’s the cheapest thing in the end.’ 

‘What in the world do you mean, Loo?’ 

‘We must buy an A B (’ said Loo. 

“C know all the alphabet,’ said Peter. 

‘And 80 do I,’ said Joe. ‘I have no learning, 
I ain’t a seholar, but I can do my ABO DEFG., 
Don’t you waste your money on that sort of thing, 
Loo Rarkin,’ 

‘I must,’ answered Loo. ‘It'll cost six pence, 
and it's a sight of money; butthe A 2B OT mean 
ain't no alphabet, it’s a book what tells the 
names of places and how folks is to get there. 
Teacher had one at school, and she showed it to 


me once.’ 
(Continiced on page 174.) 


Her First Raynes. 


()* of our favourite poets, Miss Christina 

Rossetti, has lately died. I think it may 
interest our readers to see the first rhymes she 
wrote. She was twelve years old when, with a 
birthday offering of some flowers to her mother, 
she brought these lines :— 


‘ To-day’s your natal day, 
Sweet flowers I bring ; 
Mother, accept I pray 
My offering. 

And may you happy live, 
And long us bless, 
Receiving, as you give, 

Great happiness.’ 


GIRAFFES AT THE Zoo. 


Cee was great excitement in the Zvo- 

logical Gardens in July, 1836, for four new 
Giraffes were to arrive from Africa, and these 
animals being then but little known, Professor Owen 
and his wife got up in the early morning to see 
their arrival. ‘We started at four, says Mrs. 
Owen in her diary, ‘and after waiting till about 
five, saw the most graceful procession imaginable : 
the four graceful, bounding, playful giraffes, 
attended by M. Thiebaut, and four Africans jn 
native costume. Two policemen were there to 
guard the road, but in the neighbourhood of the 
Gardens there was nothing to clear, except an 
early market cart or two. The procession had 
walked from Blackwall—eight miles—and passed 
through Gloucester Gate to the Gardens, 

‘When the giraffes got to that part of the 
road in which the trees are on both sides, they 
could scarcely be held in by the attendants. One 
animal got so excited, M. Thiebaut called out 
“Laissez aller!” (let go), and they allowed the 
pretty creature to bite some of the young shoots off 
the tree. 

‘They were delighted to get into the Gardens, 
and were soon safe and unhaltered in the elephant’s 
new house. 

‘The giraffes are to have a light at night, as 
they would not rest quietly without it. One of 
the Africans had his cheek gashed for ornament— 
three cuts on each side! 

‘It. told me to-day the names of the new 
giraffes. The one with a talisman round his neck 
is called Selim (fortunate). The others are called 
Mabrouk (favourite), Guib-Allah (God’s gift), and 
Zaida (happy). 

‘The elephant was most ridiculous. One of 
the giraffes came out of the house while the 
elephant was on that side of the paddock, and 
simply terrified the great coward by stretching out 
his long neck to stare at him. The elephant was 
so frightened he got into the water, which he 
generally cannot bear to enter.’ 

Mr. Cornish, in his Life at the Zoo, continues 
the story of these giraffes. 

They took easily to European food, and ate hay 
and fresh grass from the tall racks with which 
their stables were fitted. Onions and sugar too 
they liked, and would slip their long tongues into 
their keeper's pockets in search of these dainties. 

Best of all, however, they liked to eat flowers, 
and once a giraffe was seen to stretch its long neck 
over the railings, and delicately to nip off the rose 
in a young lady's hat. 
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ALICE CAUGHT THE DOCTOR, AND KISSED HIM UNDER THE MISTLETOR,” 
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By L. E. Tippeman, Author of ‘ Prim’s Story,’ ‘ Little 
Miss Masterful,’ &c., &c. 


CHAPTER I.—FOUND IN THE 8NOW, 


S/UERE are a great many 
quiet little villages in 
: | Sussex, and some of them 

{ are very pretty, but quite 
the prettiest of all is 
Wendover. It is beau- 
tiful all the year round : 
in the spring, when the 
buds are of a tender green, 
and their tiny leaflets 
packed as tightly as 
mother packs her dear boy’s box when she sends 
him back to school; in the summer, when these 
same tiny leaflets have grown to their full size; 
in the autumn, when they turn to a_ golden- 
brown; and, last of all, in the winter, though 
the branches are bare, and snow lies on the 
ground. Yes, Wendover is always beautiful; 
any one who has seen it must acknowledge that. 
It stands about twenty miles from the shore, and 
the country folk declare that, on a very breezy day, 
you can smell the sea; that is as it may be, though, 
of course, they should know best. One thing is 
certain, it is a very healthy place; Dr. Allardyce 
says so, and there can be no question as to his 
opinion being correct, because he is a doctor, and 
what would become of us if we did not believe our 
medical men, I am sure I don’t know. To begin 
with, no one would dream of swallowing their mix- 
tures, and the chemists’ shops would have to be 
shut up for lack of customers. 

The house in which Dr. Allardyce lived was old, 
and queer in shape. Just where you least expected 
to see them, there were turrets and gables, and in 
every nook and corner the ivy clung and clustered. 
On the gate was a brass plate, polished until it 
shone again, and upon the brass plate there were 
black letters which caught your eye at once, so that 
even the tiny children could spell out ‘ Bernard 
Allardyce, M.R.O.8.’ You could not miss the bell 
either, for it gleamed in the sunshine, and, as every 
one knew just where to find it, it often rang loudly 
in the middle of the night. Then the doctor, no 
matter how sleepy he was, would spring out of bed, 
and hurry off to some poor sick person who was too 
ill to wait for his kindly help until the morning. 

Being the only doctor in Wendover, of course he 


was a very busy man ; as for holi !ays, well, he had 
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to do without them, although he was as fond of a 
change as anybody; but he never grumbled, not 
he! It does not do to go into a sick-room with a 
long face, for a emile is often as healing as a bottle 
of physic. However, on Christmas Eve, when the 
Squire invited Dr. Allardyce and his wife to join 
his large party, of course they went: as the children 
there said, Christmas would not seem like Christmas 
if they refused. And there was a great deal of fun 
and laughter in the big old house, particularly when 
little Alice caught the doctor, and kissed him three 
times under the mistletoe, while Mrs. Allardyce 
looked on and laughed. It was as much as he 
could do to tear himself away from such pleasant 
company ; but all good times must come to an end, 
and eo he had to get into his great-coat, and help 
his wife on with her furs. It was a bitterly cold 
night, and she slipped a soft woollen shawl over her 
bonnet, and tied it under her chin, for it was snow- 
ing fast. A costume of this kind would not have 
suited everybody, nevertheless it became her; in 
fact, everything did—she had such a rosy, cheerfu) 
face, and her eyes gleamed so good-naturedly behind 
her gold-rimmed glasses. She slipped her arm 
through her husband’s, and the two trudged off 
together down Lovers’ Lane. ‘he north-east wind 
blew fiercely, but, though they were neither of them 
young, they did not grumble, but chatted merrily. 

‘I wish,’ said Mrs, Allardyce, ‘that everybody 
could be as happy as we are to-night,’ and she 
sighed, because she could not help thinking of the 
poor folk who were scantily clothed and fed, and 
her gentle heart was full of pity, though Wendover 
was a fortunate place enough, for the rich people 
there looked after the poor, and so the winter, how- 
ever severe, brought with it less suffering than 
might have been expected. 

It was pretty dark, for the gas lamps were few 
and far between, and the lane looked dreary enough, 
bat Mrs. Allardyce was not a timid woman— 
besides, was not her husband with her, and did not 
she think him a betier protector than the strongest 
and biggest policeman? Yet she could not help 
feeling startled when she caught sight of a dark 
form under the hedgerow ; they came upon it 80 un- 
expectedly that her band slid into that of her 
husband, while her heart beat fast. 

‘Dearie me, dearie me!’ she said, ‘and such a 
cold night, too!’ 

Then, as they drew closer, she cried out again— 

‘Why, Bernard, it is a woman !’ 

Yes, there she lay on the snowy ground, with her 
white face turned towards them; her eyes were 
closed and her hands were folded on her breast. 


This was a sad-enough sight, but there was ye 
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to come, for beside her gat a little boy, crying 
piteously. He could not have been more than six 
years of age, and a mass of tangled hair fell over his 
forehead. Once he stooped to kiss his mother, and 
called her by a fond name in a lisping baby fashion, 
but she never answered. 

‘TI am afraid * said the doctor. 

He did not say of what he was afraid, but turned 
his lantern full upon the poor woman’s face. He 
did not need to be a doctor to find out that she was 
dead, but, being one, he could have told you just 
how she came to die, how weak her heart was, and 
how the extreme cold and want of food had caused 
it to cease to beat. 

‘Poor soul!’ said he, turning to his wife. 

She had seated herself on the snowy bank, and 
had taken the shawl from her head to wrap round 
the little boy, who had stopped crying and was 
nestling close up to her. 

‘She is dead,’ said the doctor, softly. 

Mrs. Allardyce bowed her head. She was not 
surprised; she had known it all along, and her 
kind eyes were full of tears. And no wonder, for 
the child had jumped off her knee, and was plucking 
at his mother’s gown, thinking that he would wake 
her. But this was impossible; God had taken her 
out of the cold world on Christmas Eve, and, 
perhaps for the first time in his little life, he called 
to her in vain. His shrill voice pierced the air: 
“Mother! mother! mother!’ he cried. There was 
no answer, so he crept into Mrs. Allardyce's arms 
again, and laid his head upon her breast. 

(Continued on page 182.) 


SUNBEAMS IN THE DARKNESS. 
an Word of Thanks to the Readers of Sunday, 


STORY appeared in the December number 

of Sunday, entitled ‘The Mission of a Sun- 

beam.’ The object of this story (which was founded 
on fact) was to bring before our young readers a 
short account of the ‘Sunbeam Mission,’ and to 
show them how easily they could brighten the sad 
and desolate lives of the poor and suffering children 
who live in the dreary streets of our large towns 
by joining the Mission. Members are asked to 
supply and send by post a magazine, once a month, 
to some very poor child (with, perhaps, occasionally 
a letter, or a toy, or a warm garment) whose name 
and address will be sent to them, with a card of 
‘membership and rules, on application to the Hon. 
Secretary, Mrs. Battiscombe, Eastwood, Weston- 
super-Mare ; six stamps to be enclosed for entrance 


fee if under seventeen, twelve stamps if over seven- 
‘ 
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teen. Since that time, ‘Sunbeams’ have been 
continually flashing into the dark courts and streets 
of many large towns, through the ready response 
of the readers of Sunday, to whom I wish, by this 
means, to send the grateful thanks of the ‘ Sunbeam 
Mission.’ Day after day letters have reached the 
Central Branch asking for the name of some poor 
little needy child. To convey any idea of the joy, 


. and brightness, and help which the readers of 


Sunday have been the means of sending into cold, 
bare, desolate homes would be quite impossible. 
Many a shivering, hungry little child, with scarcely 
a friend in the world, has stretched out its hand 
e wgerly and wonderingly as the postman has brought 
a letter, or a parcel containing, perhaps, some toy 
or warm garment, and the little sad eyes have 
sparkled with childish pleasure, and the poor little 
heart has beat the faster for the thought that there 
was some friend in the world who has sent a ‘sun- 
beam’ into the darkness, and some hand that was 
stretched out to bring joy into its young life. 

Thousands of ‘sunbeams’ are now every month 
casting their brizht rays into these darkened homes 
from all parts of England, Scotland, Treland, Wales, 
and many foreign countries. They reach, with 
their brightening, warming influence, some of the 
most densely populated courts and streets in our 
large towns, camying with them the message of the 
love of Christ; telling the sin-stricken and the 
sorrow-laden that the Cross of Christ has a meaning 
for them, and that Ze is still saying to them, 
‘Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.’ 

Right away into one of the most out-of-the-way 
parts of the Shetland Islands the ‘sunbeams’ are 
now beginning to pour. The chilvren there are shut 
off from all intercourse with the outer world, except 
by steamer once a fortnight. The remarks sent in 
with their names were, ‘Have never even seen a 
toy.’ I must close this paper with renewed thanks 
to a'l the readers who have come forward to help 
in the work, and with an earnest hope that many 
more will join the ‘Sunbeam Mission.’ Hundreds 
of children are always on the list ‘waiting for a 
frieud ;’ thousands more are ready to come on. 
They plead so hard sometimes, it seems impossible 
to refuse them—‘ Please ’m, do let me be put down 
on the list; I should like a friend. Will you, 
dear young readers, help us to say ‘ Yes’ in answer 
to their pleading ? Berra. 


Here are the names and address of the Hon. 
Treasurer and Secretaries — Admiral, Mrs. and 
Miss M. Battiscombe, Eastwood, Weston-super- 
Mare. 
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Tue Story or Davin. 
(Continued from page 160.) 


XI.—Savt’s Last Meerine wits Davin. 


AUL left. David in peace for a time, but at 
last the men of Ziph sent him a message, 
saying, ‘ Doth not David hide himself in the hill of 
Hachilah ?’ When Saul heard this he forgot all 
his promises, and took three thousand men, under 
the command of Abner, one of his chief officers, 
and set out for the wilderness once more. 
David heard that the King was pursuing him 
again, and in the night he went with his nephew, 
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Abishai, to look at Saul'’s camp, which had been 
pitched in a valley. They found that all the 
soldiers were sleeping, even those who ought to 
have been keeping watch. No doubt they were 
tired with their march, and as David and Abishai 
stepped softly through the camp no one awoke, and 
they came at last to the spot where Saul himself 
lay, with his spear stuck into the ground beside him. 

For the second time David had it in his power 
to kill his enemy, but he would not do 
it. He took the spear in his hand and 
a jar of water which was close to it, 
W fam and stole quietly away again without 
disturbing any of the sleeping soldiers. 
When he had reached a safe place on 
the hillside above the camp he turned 
and shouted very loudly, so that Abner 
and his men were soon roused from 
their slumber. Then he asked them 
how it was that they could not take 
better care of their king, and he held 
up the spear and the water-jar to prove 
that he had really been close to Saul, 
and that he might easily have killed 
him in his sleep. 

When Saul knew what had hap- 
pened he felt ashamed and sorry, as 
he had done after his escape at Engedi. 
He called David his son, and begged 
for his forgiveness, asking him to 
return to his home, for he would never 
again seek to do him harm; but, 
although David answered him kindly, 
he would not return with him, for he 
knew that the King could not be 
trusted, and that his life might very 
soon be again in danger. 

Saul went back to Gibeah with his 
army, and David determined to leave 
the land of Israel altogether, until in 
God’s good time he should become 
king. He had now a band of six 
hundred men with him, and he passed 
over into the country of the Philistines, 
and once more visited Gath, where 
Achish, the king, received him kindly, 
and allowed him to settle in one of his 
cities, with his followers and their 


families. 
(Continued on page 189.) 
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Never Despair. 


UDUBON, the naturalist, when a young man, 
placed a number of careful drawings of birds 
which he had made in a box, and left them in 
charge of a relative while he remained away from 
home. 

These drawings had cost him much trouble, 
and given him much pleasure. He called them his 
treasures, and when he returned home, after some 
months’ absence, he asked at once for them. 

Out came the box, Audubon opened it, and 
there, instead of the valuable drawings, was a soft 
mass of nibbled paper, and, cradled in the midst, a 
little family of rats! All his hopes of fame and 
wealth, through publishing the drawings, were thus 
dashed to the ground at once! 

Audubon was crushed by the blow; he could 
not sleep, he could not work, he could do nothing. 
Then his youth and good health won the day; he 
sought out his gun, his note-books, and his pencils, 
and went cheerfully off to the woods again. 

‘T felt pleased,’ he said, ‘that I might now make 
better drawings than before, and ere a period not 
exceeding three years had elapsed, I had my 
portfolio filled again.’ 

Without this instance of perseverance we should 
never have had Audubon’s valuable book on 
American birds, with its beautiful pictures and 
pleasant descriptions, Z. A. 


FASHIONS IN GREENLAND. 


N July, 1891, the Peary Expedition left New 
York in a vessel called the Xite, with the 
intention of exploring the interior of Greenland. 

One of the most remarkable things about this 
expedition was that Mrs. Peary accompanied her 
husband, and for over a year was entirely separated 
from her own sex, sharing her husband’s dangers 
and hardships with the utmost cheerfulness. 

Mrs. Peary kept a journal of this time when she 
lived half-way between the Arctic Circle and the 
North Pole, and in it she gives the following 
account of a tribe with whom they passed the 
winter on terms of the greatest friendship :— 

‘These Eskimos were the queerest, dirtiest 
individuals I had ever seen. Clad entirely in furs, 
they reminded me more of monkeys than of human 
beings. Tkwa, the man, was about five feet two 
or three inches in height, round as a dumpling, 
with a large, smooth, fat face, in which two little 
black eyes a flat nose, and a large mouth were 
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almost lost. ILis body was covered with a garment 
made of bird-skins—the feathers worn next the 
skin. His legs were covered with sealskin trousers, 
but these sealskin trousers were only worn by those 
men who were not fortunate enough to kill a 
bear.’ 

The women dress very much as the men, except 
that at the back of their coats they wear a hood or 
bag, in which they carry their babies. 


PETER THE PILGRIM, 
(Continued from page 167.) 
CHAPTER XXII.—MBRS. MURRAY'S LITTLE SHOP. 


T took the children some time to 
- find the right sort of shop 
within which to purchase an 
ABC Railway Guide. It 
was sull very early in the 
morning, and the book- 
sellers’ shops were not open ; 
but by-and-by, in a side 
street, Loo saw a woman 
taking down her shop 
shutters. Several gaily- 
bound books were to be seen within the shop, 
as well as brightly priated cards. Altogether, this 
little shop appeared to be just the ‘sort where an 
A BC Guide might be found. By this time Joe 
had fetched Paul Pry from that secret nook, behind 
a barrel in Covent Garden, where he had hidden 
him. Peter's little white face glowed with delight 
as he petted the rabbit, which seemed to have 
grown a good deal since the last time he had 
seen it. 

Loo desired Joe and Peter to stand by a corner 
which led into another street, while she went to 
interview the woman who kept the little shop. 
The woman was now busy placing the boards, 
which contained all sorts of advertisementa of 
different magazines and papers, outside her shop. 
She was looking at them with a pleased gaze when 
Loo came up and touched her arm. 

‘Please,’ said Loo, ‘here's sixpence, and we're 
in a great hurry, and can I have an A BC?’ 

‘A railway guide?’ exclaimed the won an, 
gazing at the queer little figure in great astonish- 
ment; ‘whatever does a poor mite like you want 
with a railway guide ? This ain’t the Country Holi- 
day Fund time; the children are all back, bless 
you.’ 
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‘I know,’ answered Loo; ‘we're not country 
holidayers, we're pilgrims, and we're going to 
Norton Melbury. We don’t know the way, and 
have you got an A BC’? Here's sixpence if you 
have, and please give it to me and let me be off !’ 

‘Come right into the shop, little girl,’ said the 
woman. ‘Norton Melbury you want, do you? 
My word, you bring up the country to me when 
you speak of it. Norton Melbury! Why, ’twas 
there I was born ; if that’s all you want an 4 BC 
for, you keep your money, child, and I'll tell you 
how to get to it.’ 

‘Oh, ma’am, you are kind,’ answered Loo; 
‘Peter, and Joe, and Paul Pry, and me, we're just 
ever so thankful to you, ma’am, and please tell me 
is the Wicket Gate really there ?’ 

‘The Wicket Gate!’ exclaimed Mrs. Murray, 
for that was the name of the good-natured little 
shopwoman. ‘ My word, I should think there are 
a sight of them all over the place. Is that you, 
Bob ?—lay them papers down, and go out and fetch 
me in two penn’orth of milk. There’s twopence ; 
now look sharp, I’m wanting breakfast.’ 

Bob, a lad of about thirteen, neatly dressed and 
with a bright face, picked up the twopence and 
dashed ovt of the shop. 

‘Now, little girl,’ said the woman, bending to- 
wards Loo, and giving her a bright, kind smile, 
‘Tl tell you fast enough how to get to Norton 
Melbury. You go down to the river-side and take 
the steamboat that goes to Kew. Now, will you 
rememver? You prick up your ears and listen 
snarp. Some of the boats don’t go as far as 
Kew, but some do. You must wait for the Kew 
boat; then you go on board, and when you 
come to Kew, out you get, and you walk for 
the matter of a mile, or a mile and a half, right 
away from Kew and away from Richmond, along 
the Norton Road, until you come to some cross- 
roads with a signpost on them, and one of them 
will point you to Norton Melbury. It’s about 
three miles to walk after you leave the boat, 
but if you look spry, and are lucky enough to get 
a boat for Kew early in the day, you'll get to Nor- 
ton Melbury before noon.’ 

‘Thank you, ma’am, ever so much,’ said Loo. 
‘I’m awful obliged, and so’s Peter, and Joe, 
and Paul Pry.’ 

‘Well, you are a queer little trot. I wonder, now, 
what you want at Norton Melbury when you get 
there ?’ 

‘The Wicket Gate,’ said Loo; ‘you're sure and 
certain that it’s there?’ 

‘Heaps of them all over the place! Dear me, I 
never heard tell of no one that wanted to go a long 
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way just to find a wicket gate before. But look 
here, little girl, if you and your party want a 
respectable lodging for the night, you can’t do 
better than put up with my peoyle.’ 

‘No, we won’t want no lodging,’ answered Loo. 
‘Once we find the gate we won't want nothing 
else !’ 

‘Well, well! you know your own business best, 
but if you do happen to want a bed for the night, 
there's the Murrays in Honeysuckle Cottage, and 
you couldn’t do better. Bless me, the child's 
gone.’ 

Mrs. Murray started as she said the last words. 

‘What a queer little creature, with all her 
nonsense about the Wicket Gate!’ she said aloud. 
‘It can’t never be the Pilgrim’s Progress that she’s 
got in the back of her head. What a fool I was not 
to think of it at the time. I wonder if she’s out of 
sight ?’ 

Mrs. Murray rushed to the door of her shop. 

Bob was coming back, holding a can of milk 
carefully in both hands. 

‘Bob!’ called out his mother, ‘you didn’t see 
that queer-looking little girl as was talking to me 
when you come in just now ?—you didn’t see her 
as you came along? She said she was with a 
party called Joe, and another party called Peter, 
and some one with the outlandish name of Paul 
Prys 

‘Yes, Mother, I saw her,’ answered Bob; ‘I 
saw her just now along with a big boy with red 
hair, and a little chap with a face as white as 
wax. The big chap had a rabbit clutched under 
his arm !’ 

‘I wish you'd call them back, Bob,’ said his 
mother. 

Bob thrust the can of milk into his mother’s 
hands, and ran quickly round the corner, where 
Loo and her party had disappeared. He returned 
in a few minutes, hot and breathless. 

‘TI can’t see nothing of them,’ he said. 

‘ Well, well,’ answered his mother, ‘I’m sorry, 
main sorry, as I was so stupid; but come along in 
now, Bob, and have breakfast.’ 

‘What ailed the little girl, Mother ?’ asked Bob, 
as he was eating up his hot porridge and milk. 

Mrs. Murray gave him a troubled glance out of 
her dark eyes. ‘Why, my lad,’ she said, ‘I’m 
awful feared as that poor little ’un ain’t quite right 
in the head.’ 

‘Why, mother, what did she do?’ 

‘She wanted to go to Norton Melbury, the place 
where I were born, of all spots in the world, a- 
looking for a wicket gate!’ 

(Continued on page 178.) 
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PETER THE PILGRIM. 
(Continued from page 175.) 


CHAPTER XXIII.—ON 


JO was in high spirits when 
she met Peter, Joe, and 
Paul Pry. ‘It is all as 
right as anything,’ she said. 
‘The woman in that shop 
was real kind, and she 
told me exactly how we 
were to go to Norton 
Melbury. There's no doubt 
that Norton Melbury’s the 
right place to begin pilgrimage from. There's a 
wicket gate there, and no mistake.’ 

‘But how are we to get to Norton Melbury?’ 
asked Joe; ‘you didnot buy that A BO DEFG 
sort of thing, did you, Loo?’ 

‘No. Ain’t we in luck? Why, that woman in 
that there shop was born at Norton Melbury, 
she knows all about the place, and she told me 
exactly how we were to go. Fancy, Joe—fancy, Peter 
—we needn't go by no horrid train, but we can just 
take the steamer from Westminster Bridge, and 
we'll have a real jolly time on board until we get to 
Kew. It’s cheap on them steamers, and I’m told 
it’s real beautiful. You just sit still and you feel as 
if you were floating away and away.’ 

‘To the Celestial City,’ said Peter, with that queer 
sort of unearthly look in his eyes that always gave 
Loo a grip at her heart. 

‘Oh, it’s beautiful!’ she said. ‘ Let’s go along at 
once. Let’s get to Westminster Bridge and take 
the next steamer. Don’t let’s waste any more words 
talking, let’s get to Kew as fast as we can. When 
we're there, we’ve only to walk three miles, and 
what is three miles, when you see the Wicket Gate 
at the other end? Why we'll begin pilgrimage 
to-night. Oh, ain’t it prime!’ 

Loo’s excitement was shared by Peter, but Joe 
looked a little doubtful. It is true that his heart 
was beating with delight at the thought of doing 
anything in Loo’s company, but what queer 
nonsense she did talk about pilgrimage and a 
wicket gate. He hoped she was right. He hoped 
that what was written in a printed book, was, as 
Peter expressed it, true—so true that no one could 
possibly doubt it. Still, being fourteen years of age, 
and a practical London street-boy, he had his 
doubts, and they worried him and kept him from 
feeling as rapturous as Loo and Peter now were. 
As to Paul Pry, that large fat rabbit took all the 
world calmly. He was hungry—he generally was 
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hungry—and as there were no green things to nibble, 
he tried to get a little nourishment out of Joe's 
ragged eleeve. 

‘Oh,shut up, bunny,’ cried the lad. He gave Paul 
a cuff on his head which the gentle bunny did not 
think of resisting. After a time, finding that there 
was nothing t» do. and no opportunity for him to 
sit up and wash his face, he went to sleep in Joe’s 
strong arms. 


The children had reached Westminster Bridge by 


this time, and by-and-by a river steamer came 
ploughing her way, making froth and commotion, 
through the water. As luck would have it, she 
happened to be a Kew boat, and the children in high 
spirits went on board. They sat side by side and 
enjoyed themselves for the next hour vastly. As 
they went 1apidly down the river, there was much 
to see and ponder over and admire. Of course 
they knew nothing of the history of the many places 
they passed; nevertheless the places themselves were 
pretty, the air was balmy, and the sky was blue. 

There was a faint little breeze which made no one 
cold, and the sunshine fell right across Peter, and 
warmed him as he sat next to Loo. 

‘Ain’t this a sight better than the seaside ?’ she 
whispered to him, pressing him up to her side as 
she spoke. 

© Oh, ain’tit!’ he answered. 
happy in all my life before. Fancy me going on 
pilgrimage at last, and you going too, Loo, and 
Joe and Paul Pry! Oh, it’s beautiful! I’m a 
Christian soldier,’ continued Peter, ‘and I’m a 
pilgrim. Oh, it’s all too fine for anything !’ 

He laughed a weak little laugh, and kicked his 
feet, and drew himself up .and tried to put on a 
martial, soldier-like air. 

Joe scarcely spoke at all. The sole expression 
which he seemed capable of was contained in the 
few words, ‘ Ain't it prime?’ and he said this when- 
ever Loo nudged him by the arm. 

At last they reached Kew, where they had, of 
course, to leave the pleasant steamer; but their 
pleasures were by no rceans at an end when they 
did so. With very little difficulty Loo found the 
road which led to the small village of Norton 
Melbury. It was a real county lane, and as the 
ground was dry underfoot, and the sun shone over- 
head, the children enjoyed themselves even more 
than they had done on board the boat. Now was 
the time for Paul Pry to prick up his ears. Green 
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things snrrounded him; the place looked very like 
that bunny home of his in another part of the 
country; perhaps some familiar bunny would peep 
at him from the holes in the hedges. If he saw one 
he made up his mind four a violent straggle for 
freedom. 

As to Peter, there were flowers to gather, and 
autumn leaves to gloat over. Whatever pleased Peter 
pleased Loo. Even Joe, although he was too. un- 
educated to care much: for nature, could not help 
feeling his spirits slightly raised when he witnessed 
the happiness of the other two children. It took 
them quite an hour to walk through the pretty 
lane. When they got to the end of it, they sawa sign- 
post, one finger of which pointed to Norton Melbury. 
Loo had good sight, and gazing ahead of her she 
saw the pretty little village nertling snugly down, 
in the valley below. 

‘There's where the Wicket Gate is,’ she said, 
catching Peter by the hand, and pointiog down in 
the direction of Norton Melbury. ‘ We'll have begun 
our pilgrimage to-night, Peter, boy.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Peter. He stood perfectly still as he 
spoke. He was tired with his walk, and before Loo 
spoke his little face had been looking very white. 
Nowa great flood of coloar swept over it, and his 
big eyes sparkled. 

‘Yes,’ he said again, ‘we'll get through the Wicket 
Gate to-night; oh, it’s prime, it’s prime!’ 

‘ But what about the bull in the farmer’s field ? ’ 
said Loo. 

‘ Didn’t I say as it would be chained?’ said Peter. 
‘The lions were chained, and so will the bull be. 
Oh, there ain’t notuing to fear. Come right on, Loo. 
Joe, come right on, won't you? We'll have begun 
pilgrimage® to-night, and maybe we'll reach the 
Palace Beautiful.’ 

‘Oh, my word, I hope se,’ said Loo. 

‘If it’s a palace we're going to,’ remarked Joe, ‘I 
don’t suppose they'll let me in, in these rags—my 
clothes ain’t up to that sort of place, I can tell you. 
Well, well! if I get a bone and broken bits, I can 
sleep most anywhere—so come along and let’s be 
quick about it. It’s the queerest surt of a fairy tale 
I ever listened to, but I suppose : 

‘What do you suppose?’ said Peter, who had now 
quite taken the lead of the little party. ‘Jt’s written 
in a printed book: ain’t that enough for anybody?’ 

‘I suppose so,’ replied Joe. 

(Continued on page 190.) 


LASS was first invented in England by Benalt, 
a monk, a.p, 400, but glass windows were 
first put into houses in England in 1180. 
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TALKING DOLLS. 


4 VERY child has heard of Edison—the 

inventor of the wondrous electric light ; 

but few perhaps know that those clever dolls 

which can say whole sentences, and repeat 

nursery rhymes, are also the creation of Edison’s 
wonderful brain. 

The first speaking doll was sent to the Queen 
of Holland as a present for the little Wilhelmiua— 
the present Girl-Queen, and very much pleased 
was the child with this new and wondrous toy. 

Since then these dolls have become common, 
and most children have either seen or heard of 
them. Several toy companies have been formed in 
different countries, and the dolls are manufactured, 
and sent a long journey across the Atlantic to 
Edison’s workshops in Orange, in the State of 
New Jersey, to have the little phonograph con- 
cealed in their bodies, which enables these dollies 
to assume the powers of speech. 


A Bap Hanpwrirtina. 


A GENTLEMAN who was having his house 

repaired, promised to send the design for a 
carved mantelpiece. Failing to obtain what he 
wanted, he wrote to his workmen telling them 
this. The carpenter, having eyed the letter from 
all points of view, finally decided that it must be the 
promised design, and set to work to fashion what 
must have been one of the most original mautel- 
pieces that ever ornamented a room. 


Very REASONABLE. 


R.J. BAKER, in his Pictures from Bohemia, 

mentions that, on leaving his inn to go to the 

station, he found a well-turned-out carriage and pair 

of horses waiting for him, with two men on the 

box, the coachman looking very grand in silver 
buttons and cockade. 

‘We objected to this extravagance,’ said Mr. 
Baker, ‘ and asked what was the cost ?’ 

‘Tt is on the bill,’ was the answer. 

‘ As it had nct been noticed, we did not venture 
to look at the bill again until in the train, and then 
we saw the charge was twenty kreutzers, or three- 
pence halfpenny !’ 
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Cross KNIGHT. 


(Continued from page 165.) 


PART XJI.—UNA AND THE WOODLANDER. 


E left Una in a piteous plight, in the hands 
of a cruel enemy, the pagan knight, Lawless. 

Paying no heed to her tears and entreaties, he 
placed her on his horse, and rode off with her till 
he came to a great forest. 

Una was almost in despair, for there seemed no 
hope of any rescue But suddenly there came a 
wonderful way of deliverance. 

In the midst of the thick wood Lawless halted 
to rest. This forest was inhabited by numbers of 
strange wild creatures, quite untaught, almost 
savages. Hearing Una’s cries for help, they came 
flocking up to see what was the matter. Their 
fierce, rough appearance so frightened Lawless that 
he jumped on to his horse and rode away as fast as 
he could. 

When the Woodlanders came up they found 
Una sitting desolate and alone. They were amazed 
at such a strange sight, and pitied her sad con- 
dition. ‘They all stood astonished at her loveliness, 
and could not imagine how she had come there. 

Una, for her part, was greatly terrified, not know- 
ing whether some fresh danger awaited her. Half 
in fear, half in hope, she sat still in amazement. 
Seeing that she looked so sorrowful, the savage folk 
tried to.show that they meant to be friendly. They 
emiled, and came forward gently, and kissed her 
feet. Then she guessed that their hearts were kind, 
and she arose fearlessly and went with them, no 
longer afraid of any evil. 

Full of gladness, they led her along, shouting 
and singing and dancing round her, and strewing 
all the ground with green branches, as if she had 
been a queen. Thus they brought her to their 
chief, old Sylvanus. 

When Sylvanus saw her, like the rest, he was 
astonished at her beauty, for he had never seen 
anything so fair. Her fame spread through the 
forest, and all the other dwellers in it came to look 
at her. The Hamadryads, who live in the trees, 
and the Naiades, who live in the flowing fountains, 
all came ficcking to see her lovely face. As for 
the Woedlanders, henceforth they thought no one 
on earth fair but Una. 

Glad at such good fortune, Una was quite con- 
tented to please the simple folk. She stayed a long 
while with them, to gather strength after her many 
troubles. During this time she did her best to 


« Desolate and alone.” 


teach them, but the poor things were so ignorant, 
it was almost impossible to make them understand 
the difference between right and wrong. 

It chanced one day that a noble knight came to 
the forest to seek his kindred who dwelt there. He 
had won much glory in wars abroad, and distant 
lands were filled with his fame. He was honest, 
faithful, and true, though not very polished in 
manner, nor accustomed to a courtly life. His 
name was Sir Satyrane. He had been born and 
brought up in the forest, and his father had taught 
him nothing but to be utterly fearless. When he 
grew up, and could master everything in the forest, 
be went abroad to fight foreign foes, and his fame 
was soon carried through all lands. It was always 
his custom, after some time spent in labour and 
adventure, to return for a while to his native woods, 
and so it happened on this occasion that he came 
across Una. 

The first time he saw her she was surrounded by 
the savages, whom she was trying to teach good 
and holy things. Sir Satyrane wondered at the 
wisdom which fell from her sweet lips, and when, 
later on, he saw her gentle and kindly deeds, he 
began to admire and love her. Although noble at 
heart, be had never had any one to teach him, but 
now he began to learn from Una faith and true 
religion. 

(Continued on page 197.) 
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Youne CuRISTMAS. 
(Continued from page 171.) 
CHAPTER II. 


'T’ was in a comfortable bed 
in a comfortable room that 
the little stranger awoke 
next morning. It certainly 
was not very early, for a 
stray gleam of wintry sun- 
shine lay right across his 


bed. He pushed his curls 
out of his eyes, and 
looked about him. How 


pretty everything was! The 
wall-paper was beautiful, 
there were pink rosebuds 
all over it; there were 
pink curtains to the bed, 
and the looking-glass was 
draped with the same 
colour. And what a charm- 
ing washband-stand, with 
a jug and basin bordered 
with gould, and clean towels placed all ready for 
some one to use! 

The child had never seen a room like this; 
his round eyes were full of wonder and delight. 
And the pillow beneath his head, how soft it 
was, while the sheets—why, there was a scent 
about them that was quite familiar to him. He 
sniffed inquisitively. Ah! he recollected quite 
well now—it was of lavender that they smelt. 
The little sprigs he had gathered a long while 
ago were lavender, his mother had told him. His 
mother! where was she? Not in bed beside him, 
that was certain; he rubbed his eyes and tried 
to remember. She had gone to sleep by the 
road-side; where had they carried her? He 
must go and see. He sprang out of bed, and, 
barefooted as he was, ran out into the passage, 
and stood looking down the long flight of softly 
carpeted stairs. He called her name, then again, 
more loudly—no reply ; so, swiftly be ran down, 
crossed the hall, and opened the door of a very 
large room. A bright fire was burning, and a 
lady sat beside it. She was knitting busily; her 
needles shone in the firelight, and made a pleasant 
clicking sound. The little boy fancied that he 
had seen her face before, and stood staring at her. 
Somehow or other we always seem to feel that 
we are being looked at; this being the case, it 
is not surprising that she should turn round 
suddenly and catch sight of the odd little figure. 
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She called to him, and he went up and stood 
close beside her. His idea had been to find out 
where his mother was, but for the moment he 
had forgotten this, everything was so new and 
strange. He could just catch a glimpse of him- 
self in the mirror, and he saw that he had on a 
nice clean nightshirt. He believed that this very 
lady had put it on for him, and he was quite 
sure that he recollected being given bread and 
milk for his supper. He would no doubt have 
remembered more if he had not slept so soundly 
since, being so very, very tired. 

He touched Mrs. Allardyce upon the arm, and 
said something that she could not quite under- 
stand. 

‘Tell me again,’ she said. 

He did so at once, but she failed to catch his 
meaning, for his speech was very imperfect. Nor 
was his temper much better; finding it impossible 
to make himself understood, he stamped and roared 
till the house rang again, and I think the good 
lady must have felt angry with him had it not 
been that, amidst the broken syllables, ehe caught 
over and over again the word ‘ Mother.’ 

.That went to her heart, and patiently, in the 
most coaxing manner, she talked to the little 
stranger until he became quieter. Then she led 
him upstairs, and dressed him in a neat suit, which 
filled him with wonder, as did also the shining 
little shoes upon his feet. When it came to comb- 
ing out his curls, matters did not progress quite 
80 smoothly ; there was more crying, and a feeble 
attempt at stamping. But when Mrs. Allardyce 
paused with the comb in her band, and looked re- 
proachfully into his dark eyes, he thought better of 
it, and smiled with the tears still wet upon his 
cheek. 

Meanwhile the doctor was talking to a friend in 
the surgery below, and telling him the story of last 
night’s adventure. The gentleman listened with 
great attention, but seemed to think things could 
be settled very easily. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘of course there is only one thing 
to be done: the little fellow must be sent to the 
workhouse, as it does not seem likely that you will 
ever find out who his mother was and where she 
came from.’ 

‘Humph!’ said the doctor, but what he meant 
by that it was difficult to say. He did not seem 
sorry when his visitor left. The fact was, he 
wanted to think the matter out. He found this 


easier if he walked up and down the room, and this. 
he did a great many times, with his hands behind 
his back and his head bent. 

When his wife came in she did not think of — as 


——se 
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disturbing him; on the contrary, she sat down 
with as little noise as possible, and went on with 
her knitting. She had just begun a sock—a child’s 
sock, too—and she made up her mind at a minute’s 
notice that it should be of a size to fit a certain 
little foot which a short while since had been stamp- 
ing rather naughtily. There was silence in the 
room, broken only by the footfall of her husband. 
Presently he halted just beside her. ‘ Well, Mary,’ 
said he, ‘ what about the little lad ?’ 

‘He's as clean as a new pia after his bath,’ said 
she, ‘ and looks as fresh as a daisy.’ 

‘Mr. Whittaker has just been here, and he says 
we had better send him to the workhouse if nobody 
claims him.’ 

‘Oh, indeed!’ 

Mrs. Allardyce made no other remark, but she 
did not look pleased, and her husband began to 
walk up and down again, still very puzzled, as 
you could plainly see, for his brow was wrinkled. 
Just then the door was thrown open suddenly, and 
in rushed the child who was so much in his thoughts. 
He stared round the room, then ran to Dr. Allar- 
dyce, put his hand in his, and trotted along at his 
side, chuckling gleefully. Nor did he complain of 
feeling tired, though the walk lasted quite a long 
while, but he gave a sigh of relief when his friend 
sat down and took him upon his knee. 

‘Well, my lad!’ said the doctor. 

The boy lifted his pale face and looked at him 
n a serious fashion, then stroked his cheek with a 
small, soft hand. It was a simple action, and it 
was not very surprising that he should throw his 
little arms round his kind friend’s neck. And yet 
it had a great deal to do with the orphan’s whole 
life; for Mrs. Allardyce looked at her husband, and 
he looked back at her, then they both said, at the 
very same moment, ‘ We can’t send him away,’ the 
doctor’s voice sounding rather indistinct, because he 
was being cuddled so closely. After this they took 
it in turn to talk to the little stranger, and they 
were glad to find that he could tell them a good 
deal about himself, and more still about his mother. 
Yet, when all was said and done, they were not 
much wiser, for they could not make ont where she 
came from, or why she had left her home to travel 
to Wendover. He had come in a train; on that 
point he was quite clear. They had walked and 
walked, there was snow everywhere, and they were 
cold and hungry. 

And then—and then the child burst into tears, 
and could say no more. 

‘My dear,’ said Dr. Allardyce to his wife, ‘you 
are a very wise woman, so I leave this matter in 
your hands. What is to be done? For my part, 
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T confess that I can’t bear the thought of sending 
the litle lad to the workhouse. How would it be 
for us to keep him ?’ 

A smile broke over the face of his wife. ‘That 
was just what I was going to say!’ cried she. 

‘Then the thing is settled,’ replied her husband, 
taking her hand inhis. ‘ But how about his name ? 
He calls himself John, but somehow or other I don’t 
quite take to that. Let us put our heads together 
and think of something better.’ 

‘He shall be Christmas,’ said Mrs. Allardyce, 
‘because it was on Christmas Eve that we found 
him.’ 

So Christmas he was, and very readily he an- 
swered to the name, as you will see by what 


follows. 
(Continued on page 187.) 


OME people are fond of making calculations. 

It has been discovered that the middle 

chapter of the Bible is the 117th Psalm, the middle 

verse is the eighth of the 118th Psalm. The 

twenty-first verse of the seventh chapter of Ezra 
has all the letters of the alphabet in it. 


A True SNAKE SToRY. 


EWIS DACHNE, a missionary in Berbice— 
that land of swamps and serpents——‘ells the 
following story. 

He was all alone in his little hut, without a 
friend or companion, aad fecliog an attack of fever 
coming on, he retired to his hammock. At that 
moment, however, a snake dropped upon him from 
the roof, bit him twice, and then wound its great 
folds round his head and neck. He thought his 
last hour had come, as he could not dislodge the 
beast, so, fearing that people might think the 
Indians had murdered him, he struggled to the table 
and scrawled on it with a bit of chalk, ‘A serpent 
has killed me.’ 

Suddenly, however, the holy words darted into 
his mind, ‘ They shall take up serpents and shall 
not be hurt!’ He felt them as an inspiration, new 
strength came to him, he seized the creature, tore 
it from his body, and dashed it outside the hut. 
Then, shutting the door, he retired to his hammock 
and fell asleep, waking refreshed, free from fever, and 
little injured by the snake’s bites. 

It was, no doubt, of that class that strangle their 
victim, their bite not being venomous. 
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‘Om PICKED UP THE FEATHER IN HI3 BEAK.” 
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Our Biro FRrenps. 
Tun Cockatoo. 


HEN I was a little girl, my great-aunt and 

godmother gave me a very precious book 

ealled The Drawing-room Scrap-book. Tt was 

full of pictures and poetry, and whenever I came 

into the drawing-room washed and brushed for the 
occasion, I was allowed to look at this book, 

One picture chiefly arrested my attention—it was 
that of a little girl dressed in a dark robe some- 
thing like a barrister's gown, with her long, dark 
hair loose, and resting against it, perched on her 
shoulder, a fierce-looking white bird. 

That was my first introduction to a cockatoo. I 
was sorry for Lady Blanche Egerton, for so the 
name beneath the portrait described the little girl, and 
I quite understood the agonised expression on her 
face, for sooner or later that fierce white bird would 
certainly give her a nip with his strong bill. 

Since then I have spoken to many cockatoos in 
real life; but I have never really got over wy dread 
of them—they look so proud, and so full of some 
deep design, probably the pinching of my finger. 
Still, I know they can be beloved and respected by 
the people with whom they live, so I must give 
them a place among our bird friends. 

I have never heard that the cockatoo is a bird 
specially renowned for good manners, but the 
Spectator vouches in a very pretty story for one 
polite bird of this species. I will tell you the story 
in my own words, since I have not the paper at 
hand. 

A lady and gentleman and their little girl were 
visiting the Crystal Palace. The child was attracted 
by a white cockatoo in a cage. The bird had a 
smart yellow tuft on its head, just such a tuft as 
Minnie would like to put in her doll’s hat. If only 
she could have one feather from it! Just then her 
quick little eyes spied the identical feather lying on 
the floor of the cage quite at the back. She could 
not reach it, Mother's parasol could not reach it, 
Father’s stick could not move it. What could be 
done? Minnie must have that loose feather ! 

Cocky had been attentively watching the whole 
proceeding; he grasped the state of the case. He 
wanted to oblige Minnie, so majestically walking to 
the back of his cage he, picked up the feather in his 
beak, bowed, and presented it through the bars to 
the delighted little girl. 

Nor was this all. Pleased with her evident joy, 
he again searched the floor of the cage, found a 
second gay feather, and a second time requested Miss 
Minnie to accept of this too. The bystanders 
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declare that there was no mistake in the intention 
of the bird to please his young visitor. From this 
time I have always considered the cockatoo to be a 
polite bird, when taken in the right way. 

Of course all these showy birds of the parrot 
tribe come from distant lands. Our polite friend 
hailed from Australia, and is called the Sulphur- 
crested Cockatoo. 

I have heard that birds of this species affect 
human society, and in a state of liberty often build 
their nests on the huts of the natives in their own 
country. 

Perhaps it was a recollection of the home of his 
forefathers which induced a fine strong cockatoo of 
my acquaintance to pull off the tiles of the country 
house in the Midlands where he lived, and throw 
them down among the assembled guests at a garden 
party. It was not good behaviour: but the more 
he was scolded, the more the tiles flew about, his 
powerful beak working mischief around. 

And this was his second home; the first he had 
had to leaye through misconduct. Home No. 1 
was in London. He was the pet of a celebrated 
physician, who admired his beauty and fondly 
hoped to tame and civilise him. Difficulty the first 
was to keep him in his cage; he made mincemeat of 
the woodwork, lifted the wires like epillikins, and 
was at large in a few minutes from being im- 
prisoned in the strongest cage. ‘Then he terrified the 
servants, chased the cats, and nipped the dog. 
Patients arrived to find the house in confusion, the 
cockatoo shrieking and protesting, and all the 
world engaged in the chase of him. 

This could not be tolerated; the keeper of the 
parrot-house at the Zoo was consulted, and a 
cage constructed on wild-beast principles, which 
should defy the strongest beak. 

But the screams and protestations of the bird 
were now redoubled, and regretfully it was acknow- 
ledged that he was no fit inmate for a decorous 
establishment. So he was sent down into the 
country as aforesaid, and then the games with the 
tiles began. 

His beauty and audacity, however, endeared him 
to the family, and it was with deep regret that he 
was found one day in a ditch, killed by a stoat or 
weasel. One of the children had heard a little ery 
while playing near, but never guessed it was the 
farewell speech of poor Blanco ! 


Aut that you do, do with your might ; 
Things done by halves are never done right. 
Blue Birthday Book. 
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A Farr EXcHANGE. 


FRENCH General, named Daumesnil, having 
lost a leg whilst fighting against the Russians 
under the Great Napoleon, was appointed to be 
Governor of the important fortress of Vincennes, 
near Paris. In the year 1814 the allied sovereigns, 
who were then invading France, laid siege to 
Vincennes, and sent a Russian officer to offer 
Daumesnil two millions of francs if he would give 
the fortress into their hands. 
‘Go back to the Russians,’ was the answer of 
old Daumesnil, ‘ and tell them I will let them have 
Vincennes when they give me back my leg!’ 
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How Fasurons Come Ivy. 


E see pictures of men wearing wigs not 80 
very long ago, and we wonder in these 
short-haired days why they troubled themselves to 
put on these cumbrous headpieces. History tells 
us. A Dauphin of France was very high-shouldered, 
and long, curling wigs were invented to hide this 
defect. 
But short hair, how did that become the fashion ? 
Again history replies. Francis I. was obliged 
to have his head shaved to dress a wound, and 
immediately his courtiers must be like the King 
and carry cropped heads too. ZL. A. 


Youna CuHRISsTMAS. 
(Continued from page 183.) 


CHAPTER III.—LITTLE CHRISTMAS AT HOME, 


“ OU must not think that 
little Christmas was 
hard-hearted when I tell 
you that a few days 
after his mother’s funeral 
he could run, skip, shout, 
and jump. Young folk 
seldom grieve for long 
tegether ; trouble touches them 
but lightly, while it lays a 
heavy hand on those who are 

old and weary. Besides, all 

around him was so new and 

strange and beautiful. Try 
and imagine how a child would feel, 
taken from the streets and suddenly 
introduced into a warm, pleasant house, softly 
carpeted and elegantly furnished. He could tell 
them little about his past, but they gathered from 
what he said that his mother, for some purpose or 
other, was trying to walk to London. How far 
she had already travelled none could ray. 

‘ Days and days, miles and miles,’ little Christmas 
would answer when questioned; but that was not 
much information, for he was too young to have any 
idea of time or distance. Good Mrs. Allardyce 
hardly knew what to make of him, he was so un- 
like any child she had ever seen—‘ more like a little 
wild animal,’ the servants said, though they owned 
that he looked quite nice when he was dressed in 
new clothes, his hair still clustering in sunny curls, 
but brushed and in better order. 

Mrs. Allardyce regarded the result of her work 


with some satisfaction, and the boy, who had sub- 
mitted quite patiently to all she did for him, asto- 
nished her by asking whether he might go and look 
at himself again in ‘ one of those shiny things.’ She 
took him into her bedroom and let him have a view 
of himself in the long glass of her wardrobe. This 
proved highly satisfactory ; he took grave note of 
everything—glossy curls, clean face, flannel shirt, 
sailor suit, and neat black shoes. Then he turned 
to her with a smile and said, in a pleased tone, ‘ I 
don’t look a bit funny now, and I won't cry next 
time you try to make me clean.’ 

This was good hearing, for a child who shrieks 
each time he takes his morning bath is by no means 
an agreeable addition to a household. 

‘Now may I go and show the doctor ?’ was his 
next request, and, as soon as it was granted, down 
he went, two steps at a time, and burst into the 
surgery. The doctor was not there, but a young 
woman sat waiting for him. Little Christmas went 
up close to her and, standing at her knee, looked into 
her face and said gravely, ‘You are an ill person, 
aren’t you, and you've come for some physic ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said she. ; 

‘ Well, there’s plenty here ; look at those bottles 
on the mantelpiece! Why don’t you take what 
you want and clear out? Here, I'll hand you one.’ 

He reached up to the shelf, and had seized 
one of the bottles when the doctor entered and 
quietly took it out of his hands. Christmas had 
half a mind to set up a terrific howl, but thought 
better of it, or perhaps was a little too astonished to 
begin. He was interested also in watching the doctor 
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pour a little out of one bottle into another, then 
shake it up and down until, somehow or other, it 
turned a mysterious pink, after which he gave it to 
the young woman. 

When she had gone, and all the phials were 
returned to their right places, the doctor sat down 
in the armchair and drew the child to him. 

‘Don't I look smart ?’ cried Christmas, turning 
round and round very slowly, like the figures in a 
hairdresser’s window. 

‘Yes, and so beautifully clean,’ replied the gen- 
tleman. 

‘Then you may as well kiss me!’ 
Christmas, _ obligingly 
lifting up his little face ; 
“you know you said the 
other day that you only 
kissed clean boys.’ 

‘True, littleman.’ And 
Dr. Allardyce took the 
child on his knee and 
did as he was asked. 


remarked 


‘What were you 
doing among my bot- 
tles?’ he asked. 


‘She was ill, and I 
was going to mix her 
some medicine.’ Christ- 
mas jerked his head in 
the direction of the 
door, through which the 
young woman had just 
disappeared. 

‘That must not occur 
again. Do you under- 
stand ?’ 

The doctor spoke quite 
sternly ; but it took a 
great deal to surprise 
Christmas. 

‘Why not ?’ he asked, coolly. 

‘ First, because I say so.’ 

‘And why second ?’ 

‘Second, because everything here is mine, and 
it is dishonest to take what does not belong to 
you.’ 

This was news to Christmas; he grew very grave 
indeed, and sat looking like a bird; an his head on 
one side. 

‘I am sorry,’ he remarked, rather sadly, ‘ because 
I would have liked to mix all those bottles together 
in a great, big basin !’ 

After this confession, Dr. Allardyce felt it wiser 
not to admit little Ohristmas tohis surgery. They 
had thought that he would rebel against an indoor 


“ Gazing at the flames.” 
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life, but this was not the case just at first. On the 
contrary, he seemed overjoyed at the idea of being 
allowed to go near the fire, and would sit on a stool 
for hours together, gazing at the flames and holding 
out his hands towards them. The dainty food also 
pleased him; but they were very glad to find that 
he was not a greedy child. The housemaid, who 
was a good-natured girl, took him under her especial 
protection, and, thinking he would like a play- 
thing, brought him a large wooden horse. It 
was a fine beast, with flowing tail and eyes 
that stuck out like marbles. The child thanked 
her in the way Mrs. Allardyce had told him was 
polite, and then put it 
~ aside. 
“ ‘ Are you not fond of 
toys, dear?’ asked the 
kind lady. 

‘I never saw one be- 
fore,’ replied Christmas, 
gravely. 

‘Well, and what do 
you think of this one?’ 
urged she. 

The boy looked round 
to see if Susan had 
gone; then he con- 
tinued in the same 
serious tone, ‘I don't 
care for it; it is not 
alive. There was a live 
horse that drew the cart, 
and Mother used to let 
me stroke it and feed it 
and ride on it. Some- 
times the man let me 
go for miles and miles 
on its back.’ 

After this he fell a- 
thinking, as though he 
had something on his mind, and every now and 
then sang out, ‘ Gee up—gee up, Ned!’ 

Mrs. Allardyce, in her armchair by the fire, dozed 
off, and, rousing, missed him. They searched every 
room in the house, but he was not to be found, and 
they were getting somewhat alarmed when Plummer, 
the coachman, saw a strange sight and pointed it 
out to the rest. The doctor’s old mare, Sophia, 
who, being pretty nearly past work, was turned 
out to grass, was cantering comfortably round 
the paddock, and on her back sat little Christmas, 
his curly head uncovered, shouting lustily, as 
he waved his stick in the air, ‘Gee up, Ned— 


gee up!” 
(Continued on page 194.) 
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“HE HASTENED TO DIVIDE THE SPOIL,” 


Tue Story or Davin. 
(Continued from page 172.) 


XII.—Davip at Zixkuaa. 


LTHOUGH David had taken refuge with the 
Philistines, he did not wish to follow King 
Achish when he went out to fight with the armies 
of Israel. But Achish knew how brave he was, 
and that he had trained his men well, so he said to 
him, ‘Thou shalt go out with me to battle, thou 
and thy men.’ 

David did not like to say he would not go, lest 
the King should be angry, and Achish felt pleased 
to think that he would have so good a soldier to 
help him in fighting with Saul. 

Ziklag, the city which had been given to David, 
was a long way from Gath, on the borders of the 
desert country inhabited by the Amalekites and 
other people who were friendly with the Philistines. 
David and his men fought often with the Amalekites, 
but Achish did not know this, and he believed that 
the little army was doing him great service in keep- 
ing back the Arab tribes with whom he was at 
enmity. 

At last, when David had been at Ziklag for about 
sixteen months, he was summoned to Aphek, where 


the Philistine army had assembled, and was told that 
Achish intended once more to invade the land of 
Israel, and that he would be required to fight also. 
This was very terrible, for David and his men 
feared lest they might meet their own friends and 
relations in Saul’s army, and be forced to fight 
against them. But God did not allow this to 
happen. The lords and captains of the Philistines 
did not like David. Perhaps they were jealous 
because he had won the favour of the King. So they 
complained, saying, ‘ What do these Hebrews here?’ 
And Achish answered that David was now his faith- 
ful servant; but the princes were angry, and de- 
clared that he should not go with them to battle, 
for they felt sure that he would betray them into the 
hands of Saul. 

So David gathered his men together, and returned 
to Ziklag. He had not been absent many days, 
but when he reached the city he found it empty and 
in ruins. The Amalekites had revenged themselves 
upon him by carrying away all the women and 
children, and setting fire to the houses in which 
they had lived. At first David’s soldiers could do 
nothing but weep. Then they became angry, and 
even thought of putting David to death, because it 
was through him that they had left their families 
unprotected. But God took care of David, and he 
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soon roused himself from his grief, and desired his 
men to join him in pursuing the wicked Amalekites. 

The little army set out once more, and before 
long they overtook their enemies, who were feasting 
and rejoicing in the midst of the spoil which they 
had carried away. Then David fell upon them, 
and overcame them, and rescued all the captives, 
and recovered all the things which had been taken 
from Ziklag, and returned in triumph to the city. 

The Amalekites had been robbing other cities 
also, and David brought home with him much 
spoil. He was very glad of this, for it enabled him 
to give presents to the people who had helped him 
when he was living in the land of Israel; so he 
hastened to divide it, and sent gifts to all his 
friends, saying, ‘ Behold a present for you of the 
spoil of the enemies of the Lord.’ 

(Continued on page 205 ) 


PETER THE PILGRIM. 
(Continued from page 179.) 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE CHILDREN IN THE VILLAGE. 


Rye) GE children had to go 
| down-hill to the pretty 
village of Norton 
Melbury. It was the 
sort of little old- 
fashioned place which 
no one would suppose 
could be found so close 
to the great whirl of 

: London. The people 
who lived there were all country folk; they knew 
nothing of London pleasures, and nothing also of 
London sorrows; they lived in a small world, and 
were all in all to each other, every neighbour 
knowing every other neighbour, and all the children 
being playmates one with the other. 

The village consisted of one long, straggling 
street. ‘There were houses on either side of the 
street, but the houses did not join, and were in 
many cases not even close together, so that 
glimpses of the rich and lovely country which lay 
at each side of the village could be seen as one 
walked along. 

The sound of a swift-flowing river reached the 
children’s ears as they pursued their way. The 
houses were all shapes and sizes; some large, some 
small, some with thatched roofs, some with slate, 
some covered with ivy, and some looking wonder- 
fully beautiful with Virginia creeper, which was 
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now a great mass of scarlet and yellow. On the 
window-sills were to.be seen pots full of geraniums 
and other gay flowers, and in many cases there 
were bright little gardens as well. 

The London children had never before seen so 
pretty a sight as that village, and Joe and Loo 
were very much inclined to linger and look around 
them ; but Peter's whole soul was now filled with 
a sort of martial ardour. He felt exactly like 
Christian in the Pi/grim's Progress, and as if he 
were fleeing from the City of Destruction. The 
pretty things of the gay little village had therefore 
no power to attract him. 

‘ Let's come straight on,’ he whispered to Loo; ‘let 
us get in sight of the Wicket Gate. There's no 
manner of ure lingering here.’ 

‘Oh, but ain’t it pretty ?’ said Loo. 

‘Never mind whetber it’s pretty or not,’ said 
Peter; ‘let’s find the farmer who has the wicket 
gate. We shall know that wicket gate because there's 
a bull in the field. Ob! do let's come on.’ 

Hitherto in their progress the little party from 
London had met with no interruption, and had 
scarcely been noticed by any one. It was still 
early, not quite twelve o'clock, when they walked 
down the street of Norton Melbury, and at this hour 
the children were in school, the men were away at 
their different occupations, and the women were busy 
in their houses, preparing dinner and attending to 
other domestic matters; but just at this moment, 
just as Peter was putting in his obstinate little 
words, and turning his face full upon Loo, and 
insisting on having his own way, they found them- 
selves in front of along, low, whitewashed building, 
out of which suddenly poured a stream of thirty or 
forty children. Children, both boys and girls, of all 
ages from seven to fourteen, who whooped, and 
laughed, and shouted, and tumbled on top of one 
another, and, in short, completely filled the rustic 
street, and surrounded the little foreigners from — 
London town. 

‘I say !’—‘ Lawk a-mercy !’—‘ Well I never! 
cried the country children. They bore with Peter 
well enough, but they looked at Loo with a certain 
amount of disdain. Joe was very like the sort of 
boy who might have straggled away from his 
companions on a hop-picking expedition ; but Paul 
Pry! Paul Pry, a country rabbit—a commonplace, 
stupid country rabbit—what in the world was he 
doing with these queer children, who were cer- 
tainly strangers to Norton Melbury? 

‘T say,’ exclaimed a big boy, going straight up 
to Joe, ‘you must have caught that rabbit in 
Farmer Benson’s field. You'll be took and iocked 
up if you steal rabbits, I can tell you.’ 
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‘No, we didn’t catch it in no farmer's field,’ said 
Peter, angrily. ‘It’s my rabbit, I bought him for 
sixpence in the country. You let me alone.’ 

Peter didn't know himself, he felt so brave and 
fearless. He pushed the boy aside, who felt in- 
clined to take Paul Pry violently out of Joe’s arms, 
and give him his liberty in a field which stood 
near. 

‘You are a queer little ‘un,’ said the boy, gazing 
down at Peter; ‘why, what a wishy-washy little 
chap you are, to be sure.’ 

‘ Do let him alone, Tom,’ said a girl, who had 
noticed how white Peter's face was, notwithstanding 
his brave talk. ‘These children are strangers, and 
mother says we ought to be good to strangers, and 
you remember what teacher said about it on 
Sunday.’ 

‘Oh, come, Susan, we don’t want your preach- 
ing,’ said her brother Tom. ‘ Well, let’s get home 
to dinner. I’m mighty hungry if you are not.’ 

Tom was one of the big boys, and his example 
was quickly followed by the others, until at last 
the group of children seemed to melt away as 
quickly as they had come, with the exception of the 
kind-hearted girl whom her brother had called 
Susan. } 

‘The little ’un seems tired, she said, looking at 
Loo as she spoke. ‘ Are you going far ?’ 

‘Yes, Miss, a good bit of a way,’ answered Loo, 
who regarded Susan Hastings, in her neat print 
frock and pretty tidy hat, as quite a lady; ‘we're 

‘just starting on pilgrimage, Miss.’ 

‘On what ?’ asked Susan. 

‘We're going to the Celestial City,’ said Peter, 
‘and we don’t want none of you to be hindering of 
us. Perhaps you can tell us the way to the Wicket 
Gate, though; it’s close handy, sin’t it?’ 

‘JT never heard such talk,’ said Susan. She was 
puzzled for a moment, It so happened that she did 
nut know the wonderful story of the Pilgrim's 
Progress, but something seemed to tell her that 
the children were on a wrong track. 

‘There are heaps of wicket gates,’ she said ; ‘ we 
have them in most of our fields. There’s one close 
by, it leads quite up to the Grange.’ 

‘Who lives at the Grange, please, Miss,’ said Loo. 
‘Ts it the market gardener?’ 

‘No, nothing of the sort. The people who live 
at the Grange are quite grand. If you want to go 
to the market gardener’s place, youll have half a 
mile further to walk. Farmer Weston lives at the 
other end of the village, beyond the Goose Green 
and the Round Pond, where you'll see a lot of 

ducks swimming about. You pass the pond, and 
- then you'll get to a meadow with a hedge all round 
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it, and a wicket gate leading into it; but I don't 
expect it is open now, on account of the bull.’ 
‘The bull! the bull!’ said Peter, beginning to 
jump up and down; ‘then we've found the gate at 
last. Thank you very much, girl. Come on, Loo! 


come on !’ 
(Continued on page 199.) 


A Wruncep Monster. 


HILE travelling in Ainuland Mr. Landor 

shot an eagle, skinned it, and, stretching 

the skin on a frame, carried it on his back as he 

rode for the purpose of drying it, the wings stretch- 

ing out on either side of him. In this scarecrow 

fashion he met a little child and took him up in 
his arms, wishing to make friends with him. 

Up rushed the mother, pale as the dirt on her 
face would allow her to be, and offering a large 
salmon, begged him to take it in exchange for her 
child, who was not, she said, ‘ good to eat.’ 

Of course, Mr. Landor restored the child, and, 
taking off his wings, showed the woman that he 
was only aman, not a terrible feathered monster. 

Lae: 


Tue Gotpen Days or SUMMER. 


()* happy days of summer, when the hours go 
lightly by, 
And merry birds sing blithely in the leafy boughs 
o’erhead ; 
When golden sunbeams glimmer, and no cloud is 
in the sky, 
And a rainbow veil of flowers over all the land 
is spread ! 


More soft than fairy footsteps the wandering south 
winds pass, 
The hanging hare-bells nod their heads, as if in 
dainty play ; 
In yonder field where yesterday grew long and 
waving grass, 
Now laughing children shout with glee and toss 
the scented hay. 


Oh, dewy mornings filled with joy! oh, days of 
blue and gold! 
When Earth forgets the chill grey robe she once 
in winter wore ; 
All hearts that feel your magic spell, though sor- 
rowful and old, 
Beneath the sunshine of your smile grow glad 
and young once more. 
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HE GAVE A LAST FRIGHTENED LOOK UPWARDS, 
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On A Cuesurre Mere. 


ONALD’S home stood in a pretty park. In 

this park there was a pond, hidden by high 

banks and shaded by trees, and one day when Donald 

came near the pond he saw a swan swimming 

about in it. There were small water-fowl on the 

mere close by, but there were no swans, 80 he 
stopped to stare at this one. 

Donald lived in Cheshire, which is quite famous 
for its lakes—or meres, as they are called there. 
Some of these meres are wide and short ; some long 
and narrow, like a river. 

Donald thought it stupid of the swan to choose 
a slimy green pond for a home instead of the 
beautiful mere, and in a spirit of mischief threw 
two or three stones at it. 

‘Look here, young master, you leave that bird 
alone!’ called out an old game-keeper who was 


passing. ‘It's cruel of you to tease the poor 
thing. I saw his mate swimming about with him 


the other day. 
the rushes,’ 

‘IT don’t care!’ cried Donald, flinging another 
stone, 

‘I reckon you would care if he flew at you. 
Swans can be vicious at times, and you have put 
this one into a proper fury. Now come along, 
Master Donald, and let him be.’ 

Donald obeyed at the time, but the next day he 
was back at the pond, teasing the swan. He 
thought it fun to see the bird in what he called ‘a 
funk.’ Sometimes it would swim backwards and 
forwards in front of its mate’s hiding-place ; then it 
would come with a leaping movement towards the 
edge of the pond, flapping its wings, and uttering 
its strange, hoarse cry. When it did this Donald 
always ran away; but even when the mother swan 
appeared, with her pretty brood swimming round 
her, the little boy often came to the pond and 
amused himself by making the poor birds fly off in 
wild confusion, 

One day, when he was tired of doing this, he 
made his way to the boathouse on the mere, and 
got out his own little canoe. 

He was paddling slowly along in the sunshine, 
when a queer cry from behind startled him, and he 
turned his head so hastily that he nearly upset his 
canoe, 

It was a horrid sight that met his eyes! There 
—tlying quite low, its neck stretched out in the 
ugly way swans have when on the wing, its beak 
open, its great wings outspread—was the father 
awan, coming, as Donald thought, straight at 
him, 


I expect she is sitting on eggs in 
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The first idea that crossed his terrified little 
mind was to put on speed and race the bird, The 
next moment he knew that would be useless. ‘The 
great thing, with its open beak and hoarse cry, was 
upon him. 

Would it peck his eyes out, he wondered, beat 
him to death with its wings, or upset his boat and 
drown him? 

He gave a last frightened look upwards as & 
shadow fell between him and the sunlight, then he 
cowered down low over his paddle. 

There was a rushing sound in his ears, a sensa- 
tion as of a gust of wind passing over his head. 
His little boat rocked madly for a few seconds ; 
then it steadied. He raised his head slowly. The 
swan was floating on ahead. Suddenly it dived 
down to the water with a splash, and swam rapidly 
onwards. 

Donald turned his canoe to the bank and scram- 
bled out, leaving the boat to its fate. He felt quite 
queer and weak, and when he tried to run, his legs 
seemed to be all shaky under him. ‘I don’t think 
I shall éver want to frighten a living thing again,’ 
he thought. ‘I know now what “funk” feels 
like. It is a horrid feeling, a perfectly horrid 
feeling !’ i 


Young CHRISTMAS. 


(Continued from page 188.) 
CHAPTER IV.—SCHOOL DAYS. 


F TER keeping him 
at home for a year, 
Dr. and Mrs, Al- 
lardyce came to 
the conclusion that 
it would be wise 
tosend their young 
charge to a good 


neighbourhood, 
not only that he 
should learn, but 
also because it 
would give him 


the chance of 


making some friends of his own age. 
So one fine spring morning he made his first 


appearance in Mr. Latimer’s schoolroom, and his — 

great dark eyes wandered from one boy to the — 
There were 
forty in all, some big, some little, and every one 


other, as if he would read their faces. 


day school in the — 


\ 
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stared at him. Christmas was neither shy nor 
embarrassed, only a good deal amused. One boy 
in particular caught his fancy. He had red hair, 
that stood on end, and a fanny, round, laughing 
face. One of the junior teachers spent a good deal 
of time that morning trying to find out what the 
new pupil had learnt, and soon decided that he 
knew nothing at all. This was quite true. Dr. 
Allardyce had been endeavouring for twelve months 
to strengthen the child’s body, and, having svc- 
ceeded, he now thought it high time to attend to 
his mind. But he did not consider the past year 
had been wasted, nor would you had you seen the 
change in the boy’s appearance: He had grown 
broader and more stalwart; his face, still pale, had 
a clear, healthy tint; his eyes, no longer dull or 
misty, were full of keen intelligence. 

When school was over, and they all rushed 
into the playground, whooping and shouting, 
Ohristmas found himself the centre of a large 
group. They pressed so closely upon him that he 
could scarcely breathe, and, as for answering their 
questions, that was impossible, for they all spoke at 
once. 

‘Easy, boys!’ cried Christmas, coolly, tucking 
his hands into his pockets. 

A shout of laughter greeted this remark, but it 
did not in the least discompose him. 

‘I say, young shaver,’ said the biggest boy, who 
was about sixteen years of age, ‘who are you, 
and where do you come from ?’ 

‘Tam Christmas Allardyce, and I come from the 
Rookery,’ quoth Christmas, boldly. 

‘ Fiddlesticks! Old Dr. Allardyce at the Rookery 
never had a child.’ 

Christmas coloured. 

‘I am Dr. Allardyce’s boy,’ he rejoined, stoutly, 
and I live with him. I am his child; he told 
me 60.’ ° 

‘Nonsense! What a softy you are! Come, 
now, tell the truth. Who are you? Christmas 
isn’t a name at all.’ 

‘It is mine, anyhow, and I like it; and I’m 
not going to answer any more questions. So, 
there!’ 

‘We'll see about that.’ It was another boy who 
spoke, and his tone was decidedly unpleasant. He 
came up close, and shook his fist at him ; but 
Ohristmas did not flinch, though the colour flushed 
his face from cheek to forehead. 

‘Now, young chap,’ continued his tormentor, 
‘out with it. Your name is not Allardyce. You 
are just a beggar’s brat, picked up in the snow. 
You are not Dr. Allardyce’s boy, and you don’t 
belong to him. Take that!’ 


He hit out savagely, like the coward he was, for 
there is nothing much meaner than for a big boy 
to hit a small one. , 

The blow stung Christmas, and he could have; 
cried for pain, but the words hurt him more, and 
gave him courage to return it. 

‘Say that again!’ he shouted wildly. 

‘You don’t belong to Dr. Allardyce!’ screamed 
his enemy, closing with him. 

The other boys gathered round them in a ring. 
The blood was flowing from the little fellow’s 
forehead, and streamed down his face. It was, in 
fact, a good thing for him when a tall figure strode 
through the crowd, and a strong voice said quietly, 
‘ Your pardon, young sir—he does.’ 

A pause, a hush. Bob Lennox sprang to his 
feet, and Christmas, who was rolling underneath 
him, rose to his feet slowly, and saw his adopted 
father standing before him. He looked so big and 
powerful, so calm and stern, that the boys were 
silenced. Christmas could have rushed into his 
arms, but pride prevented him; so he struggled to 
regain his breath, and panted painfully. 

There was scorn in the doctor's voice, though it 
was usually pleasant, and he turned to address the 
schoolboys. 

“A year ago,’ he said, ‘I found this little one, 
just as you have all heard so many times. His 
wother was dying, and could not speak to tell me 
who he was. No one claimed him, and so my wife 
and I took him to our own home. He is now, and 
will always be, our child. He will bear the name 
of Christmas Allardyce. If any of you boys wish 
to dispute the question, you may fight it out with 
me. You, sir, for instance,’ pointing to Bob Lennox. 
‘Come on at once! There is about the same dif- 
ference in our sizes as there is between my son’s 
and yours. Come, my boy; I am ready.’ 

The doctor rolled back his coat-sleeves and 
squared up. ‘Then was heard a mighty sound of 
laughter and some hooting, but Master Bob Lennox 
showed no disposition to fight. 

‘Ha! ha!’ exclaimed the doctor; ‘just as I 
thought. Lennox is a coward! He is quite ready 
to fight a smaller boy, but he won't let a bigger 
fellow fight him—that is not his style.’ 

It certainly was not. He retired crestfallen, and 
the doctor took the opportunity of speaking to the 
other boys, and trying to show them right fram 
wrong. 

In the evening, just before Christmas went to 
bed, he nestled up to Dr. Allardyce and said, softly, 
‘I want to speak to you.’ 

Down went the newspaper, and the good doctor 
was all attention. For the first time in his short 
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Give in your own words a prose descrivtion of Gray's Poem, “ Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” 


life Christmas seemed shy. He fidgeted with the 
buttons on his jacket, and did not look up as he 
spoke. 

‘When you were in the playground,’ said he, 
‘you said I was your son. May I call you 
Father ?’ 

‘You may, my boy.’ 

‘And you ?’ 

The little boy’s head was on Mrs. Allardyce’s 
shoulder now, his arms about her neck. 

‘Mother?’ suggested she. ‘How will 
do?’ 

Christmas thought that it would do beautifully, 
and as he dropped asleep he whispered, ‘I am their 
boy ; they said so.’ 

(Continued on page 206.) 


that 


ITH patience bear the lot to thee assigned ; 
Nor think it chance, nor murmur at the 
load, 
For know what man calls fortune is from God. 
Py1THaGgoras, 


ComING INTO THE KING'S 
PRESENCE. 


F the Queen were one day to ask you to come 
and see her, I am sure you would think it 
very kind and condescending of her; and yet, 
though you would be so proud and pleased, would 
you not also be a little bit frightened lest you 
should not say or do quite the right thing? For 
the Queen of England is a very great person indeed, 
and you in comparison are a very, very little person. 
You would be on your best behaviour, and, as to 
speaking lightly or thoughtlessly, you would not 
dream of such a thing. 

But each time you kneel down to pray to God 
you are coming into the Presence of One Who 
is far greater than the Queen of England. He 
is the King of kings, greater and holier than you 
can ever understand. Ought you not to come 
before Him with the greatest reverence? Oan you 
dare to speak to Him thoughtlessly, not meaning 
what you say, not thinking of what you are 
doing ? 
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Tue Rep Cross KNIGHT 
(Continued from page 181.) 


PART XIII.—THE FALSE PILGRIM. 


NA’S thoughts were still fixed 

on the Red Cross Knight, 

and she was sorry to think of his 
perilous wandering. She was always 
sad at heart, and spent her time 
planning how to escape. At last 
she told her wish to Sir Satyrane, 
who, glad to please her in any way, 
began to devise how he could help 
her to get free from the savage folk. 
One day, when all the woodlanders 
had gone to pay court to their 
chief, old Sylvanus, and Una was 
left alone, she and Sir Satyrane 
rode away together. ‘They went so 
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fast avd so carefully that no one could over- 
take them, and thus at last they came to 
the end of the forest, and out into the open 


plain. 
\ Towards evening, after they had 
Hy journeyed a long distance, they met a 


traveller. He seemed as if he were a 
it poor, simple pilgrim; his clothes were 
a dusty and travel-worn; his face brown 
and scorched with the sun; he leant 
upon a staff, and carried all his 


“A poor, simple pilgrim.” 
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necessaries in a scrip, or little bag, hanging 
behind. 

Sir Satyrane asked if there were any tidings 
of new adventures, but the stranger had heard of 
none. Then Una began to ask if he knew any- 
thing about a knight who wore on his shield a red 
Cross. 

‘Alas! dear lady,’ he replied, ‘I may well 
grieve to tell you the sad news! I have seen that 
knight with my own eyes, both alive and also 
dead.’ 

When Una heard these cruel words she was 
filled with sorrow and dismay, and begged the 
pilgrim to tell her everything he knew. 

Then he related how on that very morning he 
had seen two knights preparing for battle. One 
was a Pagan, the other was the Red Cross 
Knight. They fought with great fury, and in the 
end the Red Cross Knight was slain. 

This story was altogether false. 'The pretended 
pilgrim was no other than wicked Hypocrisy, in a 
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fresh disguise. But Sir Satyrane and Una 
believed everything he told them. 

‘Where is this pagan, now ?’ asked Satyrane. 

‘Not far from here,’ replied the pilgrim; ‘I 
left him resting beside a fountain.’ 

Thereupon Sir Satyrane hastily marched off, and 
soon came to the place where he guessed that the 
other would be found. This pagan knight turned 
out to be Lawless, from whom, you may remember, 
Una had escaped in the forest, before she was 
found bythe Woodlanders. Sir Satyrane challenged 
Lawless to fight, and they were soon engaged in a 
fierce battle. Poor Una was so terrified at this 
new peril, and in such dread of Lawless, that she 
did not wait to see what the end would be, but fled 
far away as fast as she could. 

Archimago had been watching everything from 
a secret hiding-place. Now, when he saw Una 
escaping, he quickly followed, for he hoped to be 
able to work her some further mischief. 

(Continued on page 215.) 


CALLED TO THE Front. 
THE SENIOR WRANGLER (HENRY MARTYN). 


HERE was an idle little boy in the Grammar 
School at Truro, in the year 1788, who 
hardly looked at his lessons, and yet, when called 
before the master, was able to repeat them fairly 
well. He was a clever boy, though idle. His 
name was Henry Martyn. 

From school, Henry went to college, very young, 
as was the custom in those days. Here, indulgence 
in idleness led to other sins. He indulged his 
temper at times, and one day, in a burst of rage, 
flung a knife at a friend. It missed him, and stuck 
quivering in the panels of the room. 

As to his work, he was a good classical scholar, 
but entirely ignorant of mathematics. 

His tutor begged another student to take him in 
hand, and see what he could do for him. 
‘Accordingly,’ says this man, ‘ we spent some time 
together; but all my efforts seemed in vain, and 
Martyn, in sheer despair, was about to make his 
way to the coach office, and take his place, the 
following day, back to Truro. I begged him not 
to be so hasty, but to come to me the next day, and 
have another trial with Euclid. After some time, 
light seemed suddenly to flash on his mind, with 
clear comprehension of the hitherto dark problem, 
and he threw up his cap for joy. The second 
proposition was soon taken, and with perfect 
success; but, in truth, his progress was so rapid 
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that he distanced every one in his year, and, as 
every one knows, became Senior Wrangler!’ 

Yes, the idle little lad of the grammar school had 
put out, at last, all the powers with which God 
had dowered him, and—idleness and temper both 
crushed—had won his way to the highest honours 
of the University. 

And now, what was to follow? Any career 
was open to him; but Henry Martyn’s thoughts all 
turned one way. His must be the highest service. 
He would be a Missionary, and bring souls to Ohrist. 

The year 1805 found him on the Union, trans- 
port, an Indian Chaplain, on his way to Madras. 

These were war-times, and the 59th Regiment 
was on board. Another vessel of the convoy 
carried convicts. Henry Martyn began his work 
at once; but these were days in which religion 
found few sympathisers, and the captain would 
only allow Mr. Martyn to hold one service on 
Sunday in his vessel, and utterly forbade his 
preaching to the convicts at all. Yet, he managed 
to gather five of the 59th together for daily prayer, 
and that ship was known as the ‘ praying ship.’ 

The 59th were landed at the Cape, where they 
immediately fought a battle with the Dutch, while 
Mr. Martyn, after witnessing the engagement, con- 
tinued his voyage to Madras. 

(Concluded on page 219.) 
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PETER THE PILGRIM. 


(Continued from page 191.) 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE WICKET GATE, 


~" TER was so much excited 
that he did not even wait 
o for Loo to say good-bye’ to 

Susan Hastings, but ran 
on in front, and Loo and 
Joe were obliged to follow 
him. 

‘You needn’t have been 
so rude, Peter,’ said Loo; 
‘that girl seemed a good- 
natured sort, and we might have asked her a heap 
more questions if you hadn’t run on in such a 
fidget.’ 

‘But I don’t want to ask her questions,’ said 
Peter. ‘We're close to the Wicket Gate, and 
we'll soon be Pilgrims. What does it matter 
about a girl like that? Maybe we'll get to 
Mr. Interpreter’s house to-night—that is, if we’re 
quick, and don’t lose any time talking to strange 
girls.’ 

Peter’s manner had so completely altered, that 
Loo scarcely recognised him as the timid child who 
had sat so quiet and silent in the little room in 
London. 

‘We must humour him, Joe,’ she said, turning 
to the elder boy. 

‘Of course we must,’ replied Joe. ‘Only, I say, 
I’m mighty peckish; I hope there’s food to be had 
for folks when they goes on pilgrimage. I want 
my dinner, that’s what I want.’ 

‘Mr. Interpreter will give us some dinner,’ said 
Peter. ‘Oh, do come on, both of you!’ 

He still continued to take the lead, and Joe and 
Loo silently followed him. They found themselves 
waising along a road which was shaded on one 
side by tall pine-trees, and on the other was bor- 
dered by an open common, on which flowers of all 
sorts were still blooming, as if no winter were likely 
to kill them, and on which also several bunnies, 
very like Paul Pry in appearance, were disporting 
themselves. The sight of his old friends and 
cronies excited Paul Pry a good deal, and he made 
tremendous efforts to jump out of Joe’s arms; but 
Joe was a match for him, and, though he voted 
him under his breath, ‘ a tiresome, worriting sort of 
beast,’ he would not for the world give him his 
liberty without Peter’s permission. At last they 
reached a part of the common which was hedged 


in by a strong wire fence. This led away at a 
little distance to green fields, and just in front 
of them the children saw an unmistakable wicket 
gate. 

‘Here we are! here we are at last!’ shouted 
Peter. He ran first, opened the wicket gate, and 
passed through. 

‘Oh, Pete, do take care of the bull!’ exclaimed 
Loo. 

‘TI tell you it’s chained, Louisa,’ cried the little 
boy. ‘The lions was chained, and so is the bull. 
Here we are, all three of us—pilgrims at last. Ob, 
do—do come on!’ 

Loo could not help being excited by Peter’s 
enthusiasm. She quickly opened the wicket gate, 
and found herself standing on a narrow path, which 
went winding like a soft-looking yellow ribbon in 
the midst of the green grass which surrounded it. 
Having passed the wicket gate, she was, of course, 
a pilgrim. It was nice to have succeeded, and she 
looked round at Joe to express her pleasure. 

‘Well, we badn’t much trouble, had we, Joe?’ 
she said. ‘ It’s nice to be pilgrims, ain’t it ?’ 

‘I thought we'd have food and all that sort of 
thing when we was pilgrims,’ said Joe. ‘I don’t 
see nothing to eat in this field, except for Paul 
Pry. It seems a mighty fine thing for Paul to be 
a pilgrim, but I don’t see that it does us much 
good.’ 

‘Oh, we've only just begun,’ said Peter. ‘ Do: 
you see, here’s the narrow path, just as it’s writ in 
the book what Mary Holland read to me. We've: 
to follow the narrow path, and after a bit we'll get 
to the Slough of Despond. We'll sink there—but 
never mind, it’ll be all right.’ 

‘Oh, my word!’ exclaimed Loo. ‘I’ve never 
heard of the Slough of Despond before. What's 
that, Peter ?’ : 

‘A bog, most likely,’ said Peter. 

‘A bog and a bull!’ cried Joe, ‘and nothing 
whatever to eat! I can’t say I think much of 
pilgrimage.’ 

‘But there’s a Celestial City at the end,’ said 
Peter. ‘It’s worth a fight or two to get there; 
and long before we get to it there’s Mr. Interpreter 
and the Palace Beautiful. Oh, I’m not afraid, 
whoever else is. Do come on! do come on!’ 

The children now began to walk quickly along 
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the narrow path, which led up and np over the 
green ficlds. As there was no sign of either a bull 


or a bog, Loo’s courage began to revive, and she 


‘and Paul kept bumping and bounding and 


struggling to get back to home and liberty once 
again. The children had reached the brow of the 
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“HERE WE ARE! HERE WE ARE AT LAST!” 


seriously hoped that some of the things in Peter's 
printed book might not be going to happen to 
them. Joe looked eagerly out for any sort of house 
where there might be a chance of having a meal, 


hill, when Loo, looking suddenly to her left, uttered ’ 
a piercing cry, and took Peter’s hand in hers. 

‘He’s on us! there he is !’ she shrieked. ‘Oh, Pete} 
fly ! fly!’ (Continwed on page 203.) 5 
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“ PLEASE TO TAKE MY NOTICE, MA’AM, FOR THIS DAY MONTH.” 
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Too MASTERFUL. 


F you'll please to take my nctice, Ma’am, for 
this day month, and Jane's, too. We can’t 
stand Master Horace’s ways any longer.’ 

This is what it had come to at last, Aunt Mary’s 
two trusted servants settling to leave her, all 
because of Master Horace! 

What had he done? 

Well, I am bound to confess he was a spoilt boy. 
His father and mother were abroad, and they had 
put him in Aunt Mary’s care, and Aunt Mary had 
made too much of him, calling him ‘the little 
master,’ and letting him sit opposite to her at 
table and look grown up! 

All very well in the dining-room, but when it 
came to his going into the kitchen, and ordering 
Jane to leave her work and attend to him, and 
clearing the store cupboard of all Martha’s raisins 
and candied peel without leave, besides answering 
her remonstrances rudely, that was another thing. 
Aunt Mary might bear with the boy, but Martha 
would not. 

He was just as masterful with the gardener, but 
he was deaf, and so could pretend not to hear Master 
Horace’s orders. 

Poor Aunt Mary, she was dreadfully troubled 
this time. 

Horace braved it out. ‘I am master,’ he declared, 
‘and Martha and Jane are only servants; they 
ought to obey me.’ 

Then Aunt Mary got the Bible, and showed 
Horace where it says that ‘ the heir, as long as he 
is a child, differeth nothing from a servant.’ ‘And 
you are not even the heir, Horace,’ she said, ‘ yet I 
heard you speak almost rudely to the keeper 
yesterday.’ 

Aunt Mary lived in a pretty cottage on the 
borders of her nephew's, Sir John Grey’s, park. 
He was away now, and Horace had got to con- 
sider the park as almost his own, because it 
belonged to his relation, and he was allowed to 
roam about it. 

‘I hate that keeper,’ said Horace; ‘he laughs at 
me.’ 

‘ But you really must say you are sorry to Martha 
and Jane, dear, and not vex them any more; I 
cannot lose them.’ 

‘I'll never go near them again, cross things!’ 
said Horace. 

Aunt Mary thought this a good idea, so she 
soothed the old cook, and told her boys were always 
troublesome, but that Master Horace would soon 
have to go to school—here the fond aunt sighed— 


and till then he would be kept from worrying in 
the kitchen. 

And so the matter ended for that while. 

But Horace was not cured of his uppishness; it 
took more to do that. 

One wet day he was careering about the park, a 
little switch in his hand, when he saw a man 
scramble over the paling and make for the house. 

‘A tramp! a trespasser!’ said Horace to himself. 
The man wore a rough suit, and had a felt hat 
pulled down over his ears and forehead. 

‘Hi! hi!’ shouted the boy, who, to do him 
justice, was no coward, ‘ you're trespassing there ; 
turn back.’ 

The man stopped, stared, and asked, gruffly, 
‘Who are you?’ 

‘T’m Master Horace Grey of the Park Cottage, 
and you're trespassing on my—our grounds. 
Be off with you, I say, at once, or I shall lay this 
switch about you.’ 

The tramp laughed aloud. - 

Horace turned very red, and whistled loudly 
three times. Up ran two keepers, but, to his great 
surprise, they both pulled off their caps to the 
tramp, and welcomed him as ‘ Sir John.’ 

So Horace had been threatening and scolding 
the real master! He did feel ashamed, and now 
all three men were looking at him and laughing. 

‘Well, Master Cocksparrow,’ said his cousin, ‘sup- 
pose you leave off doing underkeeper’s work, and go 
and tell Aunt Mary I am coming tolunch with her.’ 

Horace gladly slunk away, and it was the very 
quietest little person who sat at the side of the 
dinner-table that day. 

After lunch Aunt Mary had a long talk with Sir 
John, and told him all her troubles with Horace. 

‘You spoil the monkey just as you did me,’ said 
her nephew ; ‘ it was too fine to see the lordly way 
in which he ordered me off my own place, and 
threatened me with his penny cane; but he is a 
spirited little chap. Send him to school, and the 
boys will soon knock the nonsense out of him.’ : 

Aunt Mary took this good advice. Martha 
and Jane kept their places, and now Martha's 
great pleasure is to make cakes and pack hampers 
for the young gentleman at school. 

And Horace is ever so much less masterful and 
more manly, H. AL Bn. 


Every man’s life is a fairy tale written by God's 
fingers. Hans ANDERSEN. 
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An ANCIENT CHAIR. 


HAT is probably the oldest piece of fur- 
niture in existence has lately been placed 
in the British Museum. It is the throne of Queen 
Hatusu, who reigned in the Nile Valley some six- 
teen hundred years before Christ, and twenty-nine 
years before Moses. Although much dilapidated 
by the lapse of so many centuries, the throne 
{apparently of lignum vite) yet presents signs 
of former magnificence. Traces of carving still 
remain: those upon the legs being inlaid with gold, 
upon the back with silver. 


PETER THE PILGRIM. 
(Continued from page 200.) 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


X THE RED-FACED MAN. 


70OO’S startling words caused the 
other two children to turn 
round eagerly. The sight 
which met their eyes was 
quite enough to terrify even 

the bravest. A large bull, 

which had been quietly 

grazing in a distant part 
of the field, was suddenly 
attacked by a meddlesome 
little terrier, which came barking and snapping at 
his heels. For a time the bull paid no attention to 
the worries of kis tormentor; but when the dog, 
growing more venturesome, proceeded to snap at 
his legs, he turned fiercely round, uttered a deep 
bellow, lowered his head, and came charging after 
the dog in the exact direction where Loo, Pete, and 
Joe were standing. The children had not a moment 
to fly to shelter. Long before they could reach the 
hedge with which the field was surrounded the bull 
would have been on them. There was a breathless 
moment of agony, when even Peter began to lose 
his courage. Then Joe made a hasty suggestion. 
‘Let’s lie flat down on the ground,’ he said; ‘that 
bull’s after the dog, and he won't touch us if he 
don’t see us.’ 

Joe’s clever thought was immediately acted upon, 
and the bull, fiercely pursuing the terrier, rushed 
past the children without noticing them. 

They did not dare to get up for some time; but 
when they did, their terrible enemy was grazing 
quietly at the other end of the field. The terrier 


was nowhere to be seen, and Joe prophesied that 


’ 
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the troublesome little animal had met the death 
which he deserved. 

‘Let’s creep softly to the hedge on this side,’ 
said Joe, ‘and get out of the field as fast as ever we 
can. I wouldn't let that bull see us for all the pil- 
grimages that were ever heard on. Let’s get out of 
the field, Loo, along by the hedge; maybe he won't 
take any notice of us.’ 

Even Peter’s courage was a good deal shaken by 
the terrible fright he had had, and he was now will- 
ing to allow Joe to take the lead. ‘We ought to 
keep on the path, though, he murmured. ‘They 
keep on the path in the printed book, and we ought 
to do it.’ 

‘ Printed book or not,’ exclaimed Joe, ‘we won't 
keep on this path. Now, come along, Pete, and no 
more folly !’ 

‘Yes, Pete, we must get out of this field, whatever 
happens,’ said Loo. 

She took her little brother’s hand; they soon 
reached the hedge, by the side of which they walked, 
casting many terrified glances in the direction of 
Nimrod, the bull. After some little time, they 
reached the end of the field, where a turnstile was 
placed for their convenience. Here, again, they 
eaw the yellow, winding path, and Peter ran to it 
with a cry of joy. 

‘I don’t believe in your book,’ said Loo. ‘ You 
said as the bull would be chained, and he wasn’t 
chained, and we were very nearly killed by him!’ 

‘And there’s nothing at all to eat,’ said Joe. 
‘ Seems to me, it’s a poor trade going on pilgrimage. 
I thought when we got past the Wicket Gate that we 
were to have food, and houses to live in, and all 
that sort of thing. You mind as you told me, Loo, 
as we would? Yousaid you wanted money to buy 
food till we got to the Wicket Gate, and afterwards 
we needn't trouble our heads, because there was food 
and houses all the rest of the way.’ 

‘Well, I thought so,’ said Loo; ‘but it don’t 
seem like it. Maybe, all printed books are not 
true.’ 

‘This one is,’ said Peter, stamping his foot. 
‘Mary Holland read it to me, and I know it’s 
true.’ 

‘Oh, Mary Holland—I don’t think much of her,’ 
said Loo. ‘And now, whether the book is true or 
not, I’m starving, and so is Joe—and so are you, 
Peter, for the matter of that.’ 

‘No, I’m not,’ said Peter, in a stout voice. ‘I’m 
a Christian pilgrim and a soldier, and I never was 
more happy in my life.’ 

‘Hallo! who's talking about being a Christian 
pilgrim and a soldier?’ said a gruff voice in their 
ears. 
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The children turned hastily and saw a red-faced 
man standing close to them. 

‘Please, sir, said Peter, running up to him, 
‘are you Mr. Interpreter? I do so hope you are. 
I want to see him so badly.’ 

‘Eh, what's that you're saying, little chap?’ ex- 
claimed the red-faced man. 

‘ Are you Mr. Interpreter, sir?’ 

The man burst into a loud laugh. ‘Bless your 
heart,’ he exclaimed, ‘I don’t know as I can inter- 
pret much, except the price of wheat, and the best 
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sort of swedes to put into the ground, and what sort 
of seed potatoes won’t get blight by-and-by; but, 
I say, you don’t mean to tell me as you three young 
‘uns have just been through the field with that 
great savage bull? Why, didn’t you see the boards 
with “ Beware of the bull” up all over the place ?’ 

Peter still made himself the spokesman. ‘It 
didn’t matter whether boards were there or not,’ he 
said. ‘ Pilgrims must go through that field, for the 
Wicket Gate's at t’other side; only you ought to 
have a stronger chain on your bull, Mr. Interpreter.’ 

The red man gazed attentively at Peter when he 
spoke thus, then he looked at Loo and Joe, and 
touched his forehead significantly. He evidently 
thought that little Peter was not quite right in his 
head. ‘I can’t make out what you're driving at, 

young ’un,’ he said; but let me tell you 
three children that you did a mighty dan- 
gerous thing going through that field. And, 
now, may I ask what you are doing on my 
land ?’ 
‘Oh, please, sir, have you a house, and 
can you give us anything to eat?’ said 
Loo. ‘Oh, I never was go starved in 
If you can give us something 
to eat, we'll be ever 
so grateful—and I 
can pay for it, please, 
sir,’ 

‘You come along of 
me,’ said the red man, 
with a smile. ‘The 
wife never likes to 
encourage tramps; but 
you do look peckish, 
and this little’un would 
be all the better for a 
good hot meal. I never 
saw such white cheeks 
in my life. Oome, 
young ’un, would you 
like to ride pick-a-back 
up to my house ?’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. 
Interpreter,’ said Peter. 
‘I’m awful obliged, 
and I hope you'll let 
me see the Man with 
the Muck-rake, and all 
the other things, when 
we get there,’ 

‘Well, come along 
and have a feed first,’ 
said the red-faced man. 

(Continued on» 210,) 
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DAVID HEARS OF THE DEATH OF SAUL. 


WHE STORY. oF Davin. 
(Continued from page 190.) 


XIII.—Tue Dears or Savu. 


HILE David was pursuing the Amale- 
kites, Achish was leading his army into 
the land of Israel. No doubt David wondered 
whether he would be successful, or whether Saul 
would be able to drive him back into his own 
country again; and we may be sure that all the 
little band of Hebrew soldiers at Ziklag felt very 
glad that they had not been compelled to follow 
Achish and fight against their own kinsmen. 
David had returned in triumph to the city, 
bringing with him the rescued women and chil- 
dren, and much spoil. For two days no tidings 


came from the field of battle, far away among tn 
hills of Gilboa; but on the third day a man was 
seen running towards Ziklag with his clothes rent 
and dust upon his head. This showed that he 
was the bearer of bad news, and very soon David 
knew what it was. Achish had defeated Saul’s 
army, and the king and his son Jonathan wers 
dead. 

At first David could scarcely believe this, and 
he asked the young man how he knew what had 
happened; and the man answered that he had 
seen Saul in great danger, and that the king 
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had begged him to put him to death, so that he 
might not fall into the hands of the Philistines. 
He felt sure that Saul could not live because of his 
wounds, so he slew him there upon the mountain, 
and he had brought away his crown and the arm- 
let he was wearing. He laid these before David 
to prove that his story was true; but, instead of 
rewarding him for what he had done, David asked 
him how it was that he had not feared to put forth 
his hand against the king, and he ordered him to 
be slain himself for committing so great a crime. 
The story was not true. Saul was indeed dead, 
but he had died by his own hand. He had been 
so wounded that he could not escape from his 
enemies, and he thought that the cruel Philistines 
would torment him if they found him lying help- 
less upon the field. He had no comfort in his 
terrible distress. He had forsaken God, and his 
heart was full of misery and despair. His 
armour-bearer was with him, and Saul said to him, 
‘Draw thy sword and thrust me through there- 
with.’ But the armour-bearer was afraid to obey 
such a command. Then Saul took a sword and 
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fell upon it; and when the armour-bearer saw that 
his master was dead, he also killed himself. 

It was avery sad day for the Israelites, and 
when the people who lived in the cities near the 


battle-field heard what had happened, they fled” 


away from their homes, and left their houses 
and all their goods to be taken by the Philistines. 
The Philistine soldiers were full of joy when 
they found the bodies of Saul and of his sons. 
They hung Saul’s armour in the temple of their 
goddess, Ashtaroth, and they sent messengers 
throughout the country to tell of their victory. 
Then they cut off the head of the poor dead king, 
and fastened his body to the wall of Bethshan. 
The men of Jabesh-Gilead, a city not very far 
away, had loved Saul, because he had once helped 
them when they were in great trouble and danger; 
so, when they heard what had been done, they 
went by night to Bethshan, and took the body of 
Saul and the bodies of his sons, and carried them 
away to their own city. There they buried them 
under a tree, and mourned for seven days. 
(Continued on page 221.) 


Youne CHRISTMAS. 
(Continued from page 196.) 


CHAPTER V.—HOW TO BE A GENTLEMAN. 


HE words of Dr. Allar- 
dyce, though they did 
not work a perfect cure, 
were not without effect. 
He had spoken in a 
way the boys could 
understand, and they 
even began to wonder 

whether it really was 

quite the most gentle- 
manly thing in the world 
to ‘bully’ a little chap. 

Yes, ‘bully’ was the 

word, and they knew 

So did Christmas. Dr. Allardyce 


what it meant. 
took care to explain. 


‘My lad,’ said he, ‘ you must be manly, brave 
and strong, courteous and gentle; if you turn out 
clever, you must help those who are not so; if God 
gives you health, you must be tender to those who 
are frail. Above all, if you wish to be a gentleman, 
you must not make fun of those less fortunate than 
yourself, for that is being what you youngsters 
call a cad.’ 


It was one Sunday evening when Dr. Allardyce 
delivered this lecture. He and Christmas were 
walking home from church together: the tall, 
upright gentleman striding forward in dignified 
fashion, and the boy at his side bounding along, 
hardly able to restrain an occasional shout of glad- 
ness, so soft was the spring air, so sweet and peaceful 
looked the pleasant country lanes. 

He sobered a little as he listened to his com- 
panion’s words, and a shadow crossed his smooth 
brow. 

‘Well, what is amiss?’ asked the doctor. 

‘I can’t bea gentleman. That's what is such a 
dreadful pity,’ sighed Christmas. ‘Before I went 
to school I thought I might be one, but now I 
know I can’t.’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

Christmas hesitated as thang he hardly | knew 
how to put his thoughts into words, but Dr. 


Allardyce waited patiently until he was able to 


do so. 
‘You see,’ said he, at last, ‘I thought Bicarte £ 


lived with you in such a lovely house’ (pointing ag 


he spoke to the distant ‘ Rookery,’ with its avenue 
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of tall trees), ‘and wore nice clothes and all that, I 
really was a gentleman; but the boys say No.’ 

“Indeed! Why not ?’ 

‘They say a fellow can’t be a gentleman if he 
doesn’t even know who his father was, and’ (here 
his voice quavered) ‘they keep on tease, tease, tease 
about Mother, and say ; 

At this point he found it impossible to utter 
another word, on account of a lump in his throat—a 
rare occurrence, for Christmas was not by any 
means a crying boy. 

‘My son,’ said Dr. Allardyce, taking his hand, 
‘the boys talk nonsense, and I hope you have better 
sense than to pay any heed to what they say. 
What your father was neither you nor I know. 
Not a rich man, certainly.’ 

‘That is just what they are always saying.’ 

‘Nevertheless, his riches or poverty have nothing 
to do with your being a gentleman.’ 

Christmas stared. This was a new view of the 
case. 

‘Who,’ continued Dr. Allardyce, ‘do you take 
to have been the finest gentleman who ever trod the 
earth ?’ 

‘Oh, the Prince of Wales, I suppose,’ answered 
Christmas, unhesitatingly. 

‘I think not, replied the doctor. ‘The finest 
gentleman I ever read about worked at a village 
carpenter's, wore neither purple nor fine linen, and 
chose for His friends simple, ignorant fishermen. 
And yet I would rather be like Him than like the 
King upon his throne.’ 

As he spoke he uncovered his head, and the 
gentle spring air stirred the thin brown locks upon 
his forehead. Christmas looked up, and, with his 
eyes fixed reverently upon the earnest, careworn 
face, said gently and with some timidity, ‘ You 
mean Christ, don’t you ?’ 

‘Yes, I mean Jesus Christ,’ answered Dr. Allar- 
dyce, ‘and I will tell you why I feel Him to be the 
type of a true gentleman. Think of all you have 
heard about Him—how true He was, treating rich 
and poor alike, and loving all; not one of those 
who put on fine manners, as they do smart gar- 
ments, laying them aside when it suits them, or 
when they think the company unworthy. Then you 
will remember how bravely He spoke out against 
sin, yet how merciful He was to the sinner—how 
patient, how forgiving! If I were to talk all night 
I could not tell you half of all He did, but you are 
learning to read so nicely that you will find it all 
out for yourself, and I think one day you will 
understand what it is to be a gentleman, and realise 
that the boys are quite mistaken in their idea of 
Come, my lad, you say they call themselves 


one. 
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gentlemen ; do you think they act as such? Is it 


_ gentlemanly to taunt and mock and bully? Believe 


me, no.’ 

Christmas did believe. The words were uttered 
so seriously that he could not doubt any longer. 

‘I am sure you are right,’ said he, ‘and I'll tell 
them so.’ 

‘No, no, my boy; talking never did much good. 
Act, and let them see for themselves. It will be 
odd if you don’t get a chance of showing them how 
to behave. You are sure to come across some one 
or other who is weaker than yourself. If you do, 
be his friend, fight his: battles, stand up for him 
through thick and thin, and let them see that, 
whoever your father and mother may have been, 
you are a true gentleman.’ 

Although Christmas hardly thought it likely that 
he should meet with a boy weaker than himself, as 
he was the youngest of Mr. Latimer’s scholars, he 
kept a sharp look-out, and remembered what had 
been said to him. He was quick at learning, and 
soon made up for lost time, besides which he had 
undoubtedly great advantages. His home lessons 
were never neglected, and, though Mrs. Allardyce 
would not help him, she made a point of seeing that 
he had every opportunity of doing them properly. 
Lessons cannot be learnt in a room where there is 
much noise or talking, so Christmas was allowed to 
take his into the study directly tea was over, and 
there he would sit, as busy as a bee, holding his 
curly head in his hands and repeating the difficult 
words over and over again. Not until this task 
was completed was he allowed to play. Then he 
was free to do just what he fancied, and I can 
assure you that he had plenty of amusement, and 
was not by any means tied to good Mrs. Allar- 
dyce’s apron-strings. Wendover was a quiet, peace- 
ful village, and the country around had not its 
equal. Christmas knew every wide field and shady 
lane. In the spring he could tell just where 
to find the finest snowdrops and sweetest violets, 
and would come rushing in, crying out, ‘ Mother, 
Mother, see what I have brought you!’ 

On these occasions Mrs. Allardyce would appear 
at the dinner-table with a dainty buttonhole of 
early primroses, or a knot of perfumed violets at 
her throat. They had cost him nothing save a 
tramp over country roads, but it was love that 
prompted the simple offering, and this his adopted 
father and mother knew right well. 

So, as their eyes met, they smiled for pleasure. 
Children little know how glad their elders feel when 
some small sign shows them that their affection is 
returned, 

(Continued on page 213.) 
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SEE WHAT I HAVE BROUGHT you!” 
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Two Brave Women. 


ERHAPS some of you may have heard the 
story of the lady in India who once, at a 
picnic, came unexpectedly upon a tiger. The lady 
had nothing to defend herself with, and no help 
was near; but her coolness and presence of mind 
did not desert her. She carried in her hand a 
parasol, and instead of turning and running away, 
which would at once have made the tiger pursue 
her, she marched boldly up to where the creature 
was lying on a ledge of rock, and suddenly un- 
furled the parasol in his face. The tiger was so 
startled that he turned and fled, and the lady was 
able to rejoin her friends in safety. 

Another story of equal daring is told by a 
celebrated African traveller, Mr. Oswell. A poor 
Kaffir woman was one day hoeing in the fields, 
while her husband stood near, talking to her and 
the other women. Suddenly a lioness sprang out 
of the bush, seized the man in her jaws, and made 
off with him! 'The other women shrieked, but the 
wife gave chase, and seized the great creature by 
its tail. Hampered by the woman behind and the 
weight of the man in her mouth, the lioness 
slackened her speed. In that instant the woman 
clambered over the brute’s back, and began be- 
labouring her nose with the hoe she carried. Dis- 
gusted at this treatment, the lioness dropped her 
prey and slunk into cover. 


‘Peter THE PILGRIM. 
(Continued from page 204.) 


OHAPTER XXVII. 
MR. INTERPRETER’S HOUSE. 


>ETER enjoyed his ride very 
much, and the other two child- 
ren followed contentedly. 'The 
man walked with great strides, 
and presently took them 
through a five- barred 
gate, and along a rough 

sort of field which led 

into a big farmyard. 

Here there was much 
to interest and astonish town children — turkeys 
gobble-gobbling, geese cackling, ducks quacking, 
and a conceited hen announcing to all the world 
in the highest tones that she had just laid a nice 
fresh brown egg. Then there was Mr. Chanticleer 


walking about in fine style with all his wives 


following him. Some little tiny yellow chickens — 


were taking refuge under their mother’s wing, and 
as the farmer entered the yard, accompanied by 
the three strange children, a rough-haired terrier 
ran to meet him. He quite yelped with delight 
when he saw his master; but Joe and Loo were 
so little to his taste that he could not forbear 
some snarling growls, and he had difficulty in 
keeping his teeth from attacking poor Joe’s ragged 
trousers, 

‘You lie down, Dempster,’ said the man. ‘Now 
come on, children; he won’t touch you. I say, 
Bessy, woman, are you indoors? Hallo! look 


out there. Here I am, and three hungry young 
‘uns along with me. I say, Bessy, is dinner 
ready ?’ 


At these words, which were shouted with a roar 
which almost resembled that of a wild bull itself, a 
woman with her dress neatly tucked up over a 
scarlet petticoat, and her hands wet, as if she had 
just been, dipping them in water, ran into the 
porch, ~ 

‘Now, what's up, James?” she said. ‘ Mercy 
me, who have you brought along with you?’ 

‘Well,’ said the man, putting Peter down on his 
feet, ‘I found them just on the borders of my land, 
having gone through the field with Farmer 
Weston’s Nimrod. "T'was a mercy they weren’t 
all gored by that savage bull. I thought this 
little ‘un wanted some mothering, so I brought 
him along to you, Bessy.’ 

‘Poor little fellow, he do look white,’ said the 
woman. She dropped suddenly on her knees, and 
put her hand under Peter’s chin. 


‘Now, sonny, what are you doing here?’ she — 


said. ‘I don’t know your face—seems to me you 
must be a stranger at Norton Melbury,’ 

‘I'm a pilgrim,’ said Peter; ‘and is this Mr. 
Interpreter’s house ?’ 

‘Humour him, Bessy—humour him,’ said the 
red-faced man. ‘ He’s a little bit gone in the head, 
poor little chap, same as our Sam was when he was 


dying. He reminded me of Sam wonderful, and 


that’s why I brought him to you, to mother.’ 
“Yes, he has a look of Sam,’ said the woman. 
Loo had now time to notice that her dress was 
black, and that she wore a black ribbon round her 
neck. The farmer’s wife suddenly put her arms 
round Peter and lifted him into them. F 
‘This child has a look of Sam,’ she said, ‘and 
y u did right to bring him here, James. But 
what about the othertwo? They’re nothing what- 
ever but hop-pickers, and we don’t want hop- 
pickers about here; they ain't honest.’ 
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‘Please, ma’am, I am quite honest,’ said Loo. 
‘I am Peter’s sister, and this is my friend, Joe 
Carter. Joe is very poor, but he is She was 
about to add ‘ honest’ also, when the remembrance 
of the diamond ring came back to her, and she 
stopped short. 

‘No, I ain’t honest,’ said Joe, suddenly ; ‘ but I 
won't steal anything here. I’ve had a hard life, 
and 1’m sometimes mighty peckish, and no one 
never told me as ’twas. wrong to steal. But I 
won't steal nothing here. I’m a thief, right 
enough, but I ain’t a liar—so there.’ 

Joe drew himself up to his full height ; he shook 
back his mane of red hair, and gazed full at the 
red-faced farmer and his wife. 

“Well, well! we'll take you at your word,’ said 
the farmer. If you steal anything here, you go 
straight before the magistrate, and locked up you 
are; but you say you won't, and you say you ain’t 
a liar, so I'll trust you for once. Now come along 
in, all three of you.’ 

While the farmer was speaking, the farmer’s 
wife had been cuddling little Peter. 

‘There, she said, suddenly, ‘if the child’s 
feet ain’t as wet a3 anything. Come in to the 
fire, my beauty. James, you take them two 
round to the wash-house, and get them to wash 
their faces and hands before they spoil my clean 
kitchen.’ 

Mrs. Murray turned abruptly as she spoke, and 
the next moment Peter found himself in the largest, 
brightest, hottest kitchen he had ever seen. All 
the pewter in this kitchen shone like silver, and the 
floor was as white as deal boards could be made. 
The large stove shone like a looking-glass; but 
what pleased poor hungry Peter more than any- 
thing else was a delicious smell which came to his 
nostrils. He was quite hungry enough to appre- 
ciate that smell, and as soon as ever he got into the 
kitchen he began to sniff. 

‘I'm glad you feed pilgrims, Mrs. Interpreter,’ 
he said, and then he put up his soft hand and 
stroked Mrs. Murray’s cheek. 

‘Well, to be sure, honey; but you have coaxing 
ways just like little Sam,’ she said ; then she pulled 
out a small chair that had belonged to Sam, and 
invited Peter to seat himself. 

Ile had scarcely done so before the other two 
children, accompanied by the farmer, entered the 
kitchen; and now for the first time all eyes were 
fixed on Paul Pry. Paul had been so long away 
from all his brothers and sisters in the bunny world 
that he had become, so to speak, accustomed to the 
civilised life led by men and women. Joe was not 
thinking of him specially at this moment, and, 
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making a frantic jump, he suddenly freed himself, 
and bounding straight up to Peter sat contentedly 
on his hind legs, and began, according to his in- 
variable fashion, to wash his face. 

‘Whoever has brought that nasty large rabbit 
into the house ?’ exclaimed Mrs. Murray. 

‘It’s Paul Pry,’ said Peter. ‘He is going on 
pilgrimage too; ain’t you, Paul Pry ?’ 

The rabbit cocked one of his ears, and gave 
Peter a furtive glance. The farmer burst out 
laughing. ‘ Well, I never see such a cute bunny 
before,’ he said. ‘To be sure, you are a rum 
little party, all four of you. The poor innocent 
what’s not got his wits, and the rabbit, and the 


. girl what’s as thin as a herring, and the boy 


what’s a thief and owns to it, and says he ain't a 
liar! I never see such a funny party in all my 
life. Bnt, there, there! you are starving, I don’t 
doubt, and so am I. Hurry up with the dinner, 
Bessy, my woman; and I’d advise you, little chap,’ 
said Farmer Murray, turning and looking at Peter, 
‘to hold that bunny of yours in your arms, for 
if Dempster happens to come in, he’ll make short 
work of him.’ 

‘We'd best put the creature into Sam’s little 
hutch,’ cried the farmer’s wife. ‘I have some 
cabbage-stalks, which I'll give him by-and-by. 
Here, let me take him, child; for if the dog saw 
him, he’d spring at him and you too: there 
ain't a rabbit that Dempster would keep alive, if 
he had his way.’ 

Peter, who was cuddling Paul Pry, gave him 
up with a little sigh, and Mrs. Murray carried 
him off to a place of safety. 

The other two children were also given seats by 
the fire, and they all three watched with great 
interest the preparations for dinner. A coarse 
white cloth was laid upon a deal table, then some - 
black-handled knives and forks were placed for 
several people, then some large, but very clean, 
pewter spoons, then some plates, then a huge loaf 
of bread and a great piece of cheese graced the 
board, and, finally, out of the oven was taken the 
most enormous and delicious-smelling pie that Peter 
and Loo and Joe had ever seen. 

When the dinner was served, the farmer's wife 
put chairs for her guests, taking care that Peter's 
chair was placed close to her own. Then two or 
three farm-servants and the farm-maid came in and 
took their places at the bottom of the board, and the 
meal began. ‘The farmer said grace before they 
began to eat. As he did so, he shut his eyes and 
folded his hands, and Peter felt more certain than 
ever that he must be Mr. Interpreter. 

(Continued on page 222,) 


Brsre Picture. 


(Om who had been an enemy to 
the Church of Christ was 
converted and baptized. 


He preached in the Synagogue, 
so that all who heard him were 
amazed. 


The Jews lay in wait to kill 
him. 


Who was the man? And how 
did his friends help him to es- 
cape ? 
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Youna CuHRISTMAS. 


(Continued from page 207.) 


OHAPTER VI.—‘ WHICH I8 THE BIGGER ?” 


LATIMER; 
although a 
favouritewith 
his scholars, 
was undeni- 
ably _ strict. 
The smallest 
breach of the 
rules was 

promptly pun- 

ished, and no 
excuses were of 
any avail, however good the culprit might consider 
them. Yet he was always ready to give the boys 
any pleasure, and quite able to join in their merri- 
ment, if it were reasonable, in spite of his grey 
hairs. But gigglings, nudgings, and fidgeting 
during study hours he would not allow, and, 
seeing what boys are, I think he was wise, for the 
best of them would waste a good half of their time 
if they were not looked after, while, as for the worst 
—well, the least said about them the better. 
Christmas was not lazy—in fact, take it all in 
all, he was rather fond of learning; but his spirits 
often got the better of him, and then woe to French 
exercises and the Latin grammar. It must also 
be owned that he was a chatterbox, and some- 
times a little too funny, especially with his pencil. 

There was not a boy in the school who could draw 

as well as he did, but perhaps if you had been in 

Mr. Latimer’s place you might have got tired of 

coming across your own likeness in all sorts of 
unexpected places, especially if it were always un- 

complimentary. A man may not mind having a 

bald »ead, yet he does not always care to see him- 

self represented on paper with a thing like an egg 

perched on top of a horribly long neck, and not a 

single hair back or front; nor, because it pleases 

him to wear a deep collar, need he be pictured with 
such an one as is adopted by Mr. Bones. Mr. 

Latimer was not vainer than his neighbours, yet he 

detested the caricatures of which Christmas was so 

proud, and be gave him to understand that if he 
drew another he would be severely punished. So, 
for a while, the boy refrained, though, whenever he 
caught sight of a nice clean sheet of paper, his 
fingers twitched with longing. 

It was late in June, and wonderfully fine weather. 


The sun seemed to have caught such a trick of 
shining that it hardly knew how to leave off, and went 
to bed behind a bank of clouds quite reluctantly, 
leaving a tinge of crimson behind which, as you 
looked, faded into a delicate pink. The roses were 
blooming in the hedges, and peeped at you from 
inconvenient places, inviting you to climb up after 
them, and pricking your fingers when you dared 
to touch. 

The birds twittered, the warm air rustled amongst 
the branches, and all nature seemed to say, ‘ Away 
with books and lessons. Come out and play.’ 

At least so the boys thought, and Mr. Latimer 
must have been of the same opinion, for he pro- 
posed a whole holiday, and a picnic to Sedley 
Woods; and you can well imagine what a shout 
of delight greeted him by way of answer—the very 
rafters of the dingy old schoolroom shook for 
sympathy. Amongst five-and-forty boys there 


was but one who held his peace, and that was 
Will Underwood, who knew, without any asking, 
that he would have to stay at home. : 
Will Underwood was the somebody weaker than 
himeelf whom Christmas had come across, just as 
He was twelve 


Dr. Allardyce had prophesied. 


“ Never mind, old chap 
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years old, two years older than Christmas, but 
smaller by half a head, hump-backed, and always 
ailing. It would be hard to say how many times 
Christmas had fought his battles. Young as he 
was, he had stood up for his friend against many a 
big fellow, and, though he had not always got the 
best of it, he had never relaxed his efforts until, 
- how he hardly knew, he had succeeded in making 
the others drop the nick-name they had given to 
the poor afflicted boy—a nick-name which Christ- 
mas hated: for Will Underwood had a shrill, 
piping voice, and so was at first called Squeaky by 
every boy in the school. Boys are very like sheep; 
they follow their leader, without once thinking 
where he is taking them. 

‘Father says it is ungentlemanly to be per- 
sonal, and I call it caddish,’ urged Christmas 
Allardyce. 

Of course they sneered at the word ‘father,’ 
though they could not help owning that Dr. Allar- 
dyce was something of a judge, for there was 
hardly a boy amongst them who did not know and 
respect him. 

Somehow or other it was always poor Will 
Underwood's fate to be unable to join in any school 
frolic, although, being a boarder, a treat of this 
kind was more to him than to any of the day 
scholars. The fact was, he was so often ill; on 
this occasion he was only just downstairs again 
after spending three dreary weeks in bed. But 
‘patience had come with ill-health, and he only 
heaved a sigh, which no one heard save Christmas 
Allardyce, who sat next to him, aud even he could 
think of nothing better to say than ‘ Never mind, 
old chap!’ which was intended to be consoling. 

‘Of course,’ added Mr. Latimer, as he always 
did when he announced an outing, ‘whether you 
all go or not depends on yourselves. If any boy 
breaks the rules, or misbehaves himself in any 
way between this and then, he must remain at 
home. You understand.’ 

A chorus of ‘ Yes, sir!’ and down went five-and- 
forty heads in studious fashion, while twice as many 
eyes were fixed upon the books before them. It 
was not by any means a bad move on the part of 
Mr. Latimer, for he always managed by this means 
to secure a few days’ peace before the promised 
treat took place. 

(Continued on page 218,) 


Eacu must in virtue strive for to excel ; 
That man lives twice who lives the first life well 
Hurezicg. 


GIFTS FRomM Our Faruer’s Hanp. 
Some ANIMALS AND THEIR Coats. 


jE the present paper I wish to bring before you 
a subject that will show you one more proof 
of the Father's love and care in providing for the 
wants of His creatures. 

Let us, then, consider for a few moments the 
coais that have been given to some of the beasts of 
the field, more especially with reference to their 
colour. I suppose few amongst my readers have 
ever wondered why one animal is black, another 
brown, a third yellow, and a fourth white, or why 
one is plain, another striped, and so on? Of one 
thing we may be quite sure, it is not a matter of 
chance, and if you think of some of the best-known 
animals and call to mind their habits and places of 
abode, you will arrive at this conclusion. The 
colour and markings of any animal's coat are gene- 
rally so arranged as to protect the creature from 
danger by making it less easily seen by tte 
enemies” 

Let us examine this law, and satisfy ourselves ag 
to whether it holds good. Take the animals that 
live in the desert; for example, the lion and the 
antelope: both are of the same colour as the sand. 
The upper plumage of every desert bird, the fur of 
every desert beast, the skin of every desert lizard 
and snake—all are of one uniform sand-colour. 
How difficult, then, it must be to distinguish the 
animals against the unvarying background of sand 
where they live! And what a protection it must 
be to each against its enemies in a country where 
there is, for miles and miles together, no covering 
shelter of any kind—neither trees, nor bushes, nor 
rocks, nor hills! Or take as another instance, that 
‘lord of the jungle’—the tiger. Here we get a 
striped coat, so skilfully marked and coloured that 
only the practised eye can plainly see the creature’a 
body as it slinks stealthily among the long, dry 
grasses of the jungle that is its home. 

But now let us take a more homely animal, with 
whose form and ways you are all familiar—I mean 
the sheep. At first sight we might expect to find 
that this creature’s coat would be green, since it 
feeds on grass, and green would be most difficult 
to detect against the surface of the pasture-land. 
But stay a moment. The sheep is naturally a 
mountain animal, and the wild) beasts that prey 
upon it generally go abroad to feed, either in the 
early morning or in the dusk of evening. And 
just in those half-lights the most difficult of al} 
colours to see are the grey and stone colours in 
which sheep are clothed. Go out some day (if by 
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chance you have never yet been) into a hilly or 
mountainous district, and see how very puzaling it 
is to say which are the feeding sheep and which 
the masses of rock and stone cropping up among 
the herbage on yonder distant slope. How easily 
could we mark the tiger in the jungle, the lion in 
the desert, the sheep and the goat on the hills, were 
they white, or even black! 

And yet there are countries and climates where 
it is an advantage to an animal to be white. Ia 
the far north, in the lands that lie around the pole, 
where the ground is covered with snow for months 
together, the polar bear and the polar hare are 
clothed in white; whereas the Arctic fox and the 
pretty timid ermine are brown in summer and 
white in winter—a wonderful provision, by which 
they are enabled to steal upon their prey unawares. 

It is not, however, only in the case of the larger 
animals that our Heavenly Father's care for His 
creatures may be seen—it is exercised on behalf of 
the tiny insect as well as of the great lion. 

Let me, in conclusion, give you an example of 
this. There are two insects which dwell in warm 
regions, named the leaf insect and the walking- 
stick insect, because respectively they bear so 
striking a resemblance to leaves and bits of stick. 
And this likeness often serves to protect them from 
danger, deceiving the enemies that would other- 
wise devour them. 

Is not all this very wonderful ? And should it 
not rouse our admiration and stir in our hearts a 
feeling of grateful love towards Him Who, when 
He had seen ‘ everything that He had made.... 
behold, it was very good ?’ 


Tue Hippen BIBte. 


OME years ago, when Italy had not the 
religious liberty which the country now 
happily possesses, the police were sent one night 
to search the rooms of a young man who was sup- 
posed to have a Bible in his possession. The 
young fellow did not appear at all disturbed by 
_ this inroad of the police, but sat calmly smoking 
his pipe whilst they turned over all his papers, 
broke open his cupboard, and ransacked his room 
from end to end, even ripping up his sofa and 
chairs to see if the forbidden book were hidden in 
the stuffing. 
But all was in vain! No Bible was discovered 
anywhere, and the police went away baftled. 
The Bible was, however, close at hand, hanging 
an a net from a nail just outside the window-sill ! 
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Tue Rep Cross Knicut. 
(Continued from page 198.) 


PART XIV.—HOLINESS IS TAKEN CAFTIVE BY GIANT 
PRIDE. 


HEN Duessa found that the Red Cross 
Knight had left the palace of Queen 
Lucifera, she immediately set out in search of him. 
It was not long before she found him where he sat 
wearily by the side of a fountain to rest himself. 
He had taken off all his armour, and his steed was 
cropping the grass close by. It was pleasant in 
the cool shade, and the soft wind blew refreshingly 
upon his forehead, while, in the trees above, 
numbers of singing birds delighted him with their 
sweet music. 

Duessa at first pretended to be angry with the 
knight for leaving her so unkindly, but they were 
soon good friends again. They stayed for some 
time beside the fountain, where the green boughs 
sheltered them from the scorching heat. 

But, although it looked so lovely and tempting, 
the fountain near which they sat was an enchanted 
one. Whoever tasted its waters grew faint and 
feeble. 

The knight, not knowing this, stooped down to 
drink of the stream, which was as clear as crystal. 
Then all his strength turned to weakness, hig 
courage melted away, and a deadly chill crept over 
him. 

At first he scarcely noticed the change, for he 
had grown careless both of himself and of his 
fame. But suddenly he heard a dreadful sound— 
a loud bellowing which echoed through the wood. 
The earth seemed to shake with terror, and all the 
trees trembled. The knight, astounded, started 
up, and tried to seize his weapons. But before 
he could put on his armour, or get his shield, his 
monstrous enemy came stalking into sight. 

It was a hideous giant, great and horrible. The 
ground groaned under him. He was taller than 
three of the tallest men put together. His name 
was Orgoglio, or Pride, and his father’s name was 
Ignorance. He was puffed up with arrogance and 
conceit, and because he was so big and strong he 
despised every one else. He leant upou a gnarled 
oak, which he had torn up by its roots from the 
earth; it also served him as a weapon to dismay 
his foemen. 

When he saw the knight he advanced to him 
with dreadful fury. The latter, quite helpless, all 
in vain tried to prepare for battle. Disarmed, 
disgraced, inwardly dismayed, and faint in every 
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“The Knight tried to seize his weapons.” 


‘limb, he could scarcely wield even his useless 
blade. The giant aimed such a merciless stroke 
at him, that if it had touched him it would have 
crushed him to powder. But the knight leapt 


lightly to one side, and 

thus escaped the blow. 

So great, however, was 

the wind that the club 
made in whirling through the 
air that the knight was over- 
thrown, and lay on the ground, 
stunned. 

When Giant Pride saw his 
enemy lying helpless, he lifted 
up his club to kill him, but 
Duessa called to him to stay his 
hand. 

‘O great Orgoglio,’ she cried, ‘spare 
him for my sake, and do not kill him, 


your bond slave, and, if you like, I 
will be your wife!’ 

Giant Pride was quite pleased with 
this arrangement, and, taking up the 
Red Cross Knight before he could 
awake from his swoon, he carried him 
hastily to his castle, and flung him, 
without pity, into a deep dungeon. 

As for Duessa, from that day forth 
she was treated with the greatest 
honour. She was given gold and purple to wear, 
aud a triple crown was placed upon her head, and 
every one had to obey her as if she were a queen. 
To make her more dreaded, Orgoglio gave her a 
hideous dragon to ride. This dragon had seven 
heads, with gleaming eyes, and its body seemed 
made of iron and brass. Everything good that 
came within its reach it swept away with a great 
long tail, and then trampled under foot. 

All the people’s hearts were filled with terror 
when they saw Duessa riding on her dragon. 
(Continued on page 231.) 
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(Continued from page 214.) 


“ Christmas sat alone,’ 


THINGS went on very smoothly until the day 
before the picnic, when the boys in the third 
class sat at their desks writing from dictation. 
Christmas Allardyce and Will Underwood were 
side by side, the former with plenty of time on his 
hands, for he was ahead of the rest. Spelling came 
maturally to him, and he could write quickly, so 
that, while the others toiled laboriously, he waited. 
Ah! if he could only have done so in a reasonable 
fashion, if only his wandering glance had not fallen 
upon a stray sheet of paper beside him, if only 
Well, it was not to be. Christmas yielded to 
the temptation, and, with his ready pen, drew a 
fancy picture. A few strokes, and here was a 
donkey: a few more, and there was Mr. Latimer 
as rider, bald-headed and hatless. ‘Then came the 
foolish inscription below :— 


‘ Two of them ; which is the bigger ? 


I don't think Christmas meant much harm, but 
he had surely forgotten the doctor’s maxim, which 
he had so lately impressed upon his schoolfellows 
—‘It is ungentlemanly to be personal,’ His spirits 
got the better of him, he wanted to be funny, and 
here was the result. A pretty state of things | 


His eyes dancing with fun and mischief, Christmas 
pushed his grand drawing on to Will's desk, and 
set him laughing in atrice. This was bad enough, 

and brought the schoolmaster’s sharp eyes to bear 

upon them both. A moment later a stray breeze 

from the open window stirred the papers, and the 

only one that was of any consequence at all fell, as 

ill luck would have it, at the master’s feet. 

The two boys stared at it with horror-stricken’ 
eyes; Mr. Latimer put his foot upon it to keep it 
secure, and continued his dictation. Neither Will 
nor Christmas knew what they were writing—their 
cheeks were flushed, their eyes downcast. It was 
quite a relief when the spell was broken, and Mr. 
Latimer spoke. He had examined the drawing, 
and still held it in his hand, but he did not storm 
uor bluster ; he only said, quietly,— 

‘Whoever did this will remain in the schoolroom 
all to-morrow, will finish the task I set him, and 
will not be allowed to g> home for tis dinner. 

Who did it ?’ 

Before Christmas could speak, Will Underwood — 
had taken his resolution. He could not bear to 
think that his friend would lose a whole days’ 
pleasure; and for himself, what did it signify ? 4 
In no case would he be able to go. As for the , 
task, he would willingly do it for the sake of the 
boy who had fought his battles so bravely. And 
so, confusing right with wrong, he said, in his 
thin, shrill voice, ‘ Please, sir, I did it.’ 

Mr. Latimer looked at the drawing again, and — 
then said, gravely, ‘I am glad that you own your 
fault.’ 

That was all. The afternoon’s work continued, 
and the matter was, to all appearance, ended. But 
Will Underwood had his doubts as to whether 
his plan had succeeded, for there was an odd look 
in his friend’s face. 

Half-past four, books were put away, and, in 
high glee, the scholars trooped off, until there re- _ 
mained but three persons in the schoolroom—Mr. 
Latimer, Will Underwood, and Christmas Allardyce. — 

‘Well,’ said the former, sharply, ‘ aren’t you 
going home to-day, Allardyce ?’ ¥ 

This was not encouraging for a boy who felt — 
his knees shake under him and his teeth chatter. 
But Christmas was no coward. Had he been, he py 
could not have withstood his friend’s pleading looks. — 
Walking boldly up to the master’s desk, he took © 
up the drawing which had but a short while since 
afforded him so much amusement. It was funny 
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enough to make him smile even now, but the tears 
were not far off. 

‘Sir,’ said he, ‘ it was I who drew that, not Will; 
he could not do it if he tried ever so.’ 

‘I know that,’ retorted the master. ‘Now, 
Underwood, what have you to say for yourself?’ 

Will had nothing whatever to say, but Christmas 
made up for his silence. 

“You see, sir,” urged he, ‘ Will knew he would 
have to stay at home anyhow, and he’s my par- 
ticular friend ; so he wanted to do me a good turn.’ 

‘Then why didn’t you let him ?’ 

‘It wasn’t true,’ said Christmas, simply; and 
somehow or other the tone in which he spoke caused 
Will to hang his head. As for Mr. Latimer, he 
greatly surprised his pupil by doing a most un- 
heard-of thing. 

‘T should like to shake hands with you, my boy,’ 
said he. 

No sooner said than done, but why he wished 
to do so Christmas could not imagine. However, 
he was delighted to find that his friend escaped with 
nothing more than a severe reprimand. 

All next day Christmas sat alone at his desk, 
hungry as a hunter, but very busy, and at times 
whistling, although the sun shone and the birds 
sang in a most aggravating manner. 

That was the last time he ever drew a caricature 
of Mr. Latimer, and the two were better friends 
than they had ever been before. 

(Continued on page 228.) 


CALLED TO THE FRONT. 
THE SENIOR WRANGLER (HENRY MARTYN). 
(Concluded from page 198.) 


HE journey to Madras lasted eight months 
and a half, but Martyn was never at a loss 
for employment; studying Hindustani and Persian, 
with the view, eventually, of translating the New 
Testament into those languages, instructing the 
soldiers, and generally endeavouring to make his 
fellow - passengers holier and happier. He only 
longed to reach India to begin the real work of his 
life. 
‘Now let me burn out for God’ were his own 
words. He had accepted an Indian chaplaincy 


under the East India Company, but this was 
merely a centre for the vast work he gathered 
round it—work which it is impossible to de- 
scribe in this short space. Some men meet with 
actual lions in the path, as they labour for God in 
heathen lands. 


Martyn’s lions were the contempt 
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of men, both of his own nation and of this great 
new land, both despising the humble Gospel 
missioner. 

Why did he not come among them with many 
servants, borne in a richly decorated palanquin ?— 
then he might, perhaps, command their respect. 

But the late Senior Wraugler preferred to move 
quietly among his kind, gathering even the beggars 
into a congregation, and yet not neglecting to speak 
faithfully to the English officers under his charge. 

One of his converts, Sabat, interested him 
greatly. He was a man of learning, and assisted 
him in his translations. He had a friend named 
Abdallah, who, becoming a Christian, was handed 
over by Sabat to torture and death, ‘I had no 
pity on him,’ said Sabat to Henry Martyn. 

And then Sabat fell in with a copy of the New 
Testament—he read—a flood of light fell on him ; 
he sought more light, and was finally baptized a 
Christian. 

Then Sabat’s brother left home to kill the one 
who had so disgraced his family; he actually 
managed to wound Sabat with a dagger, but 
Sabat lived to love Henry Martyn, and to assist 
him in his work. Martyn hoped much from this 
‘artless child of the desert. But Sabat was 
proud, jealous, and passionate; as it were only half 
broken in to the utter surrender of life and will 
required by the Christian faith. Angered by some 
doubt thrown on the correctness of his translations, 
he deserted the faith and abused Christianity. He 
became a trader in Penang, and once again pro- 
fessed himself a Christian. Entering the service of 
a fugitive Sultan, in Sumatra, he was seized by 
the rebels, and eventually sewn in a sack, and 
thrown into the sea. Such was the end of the 
man with whom Mr. Martyn worked for long, 
for whom he ever prayed most earnestly. 

Martyn was much distressed in those days by 
the heathen practices around him—the idol- 
worship, the car of Juggernaut, the fakir self- 
torture, and, above all, by the terrible widow- 
burning. He rushed out to save one poor 
woman, but was too late. Two blackened bodies 
were all that remained of the living wife and the 
dead husband. ‘There are no widow - burnings 
now in India—our English rule has forbidden 
them. 

And go the days went by in preachings, 
reasonings, study, and work at his beloved Gospels, 
varied by sudden attacks of fever and ague. To 
improve his health, and gain a few more years of 
service for God, Henry Martyn made his way to 
Persia, and applied himself to the translation of 
the Scriptures into that language. He ‘disputed 
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with the doctors’ there, and, as in India, 
preached and prayed till his strength was reduced Tue Story or Daviv. 
to the lowest ebb. But he accomplished his (Continued from page 206.) 
work, and soon had two copies of the New , 
Testament carefully written in exquisite text for PON hed ENE een Raat 
the Shah and the heir-apparent. AVID did not rejoice over the death of 
» This done, he set his face homewards by way 


Saul. When he heard of his terrible end, 


he thought only of his bravery, and forgot his 
treachery and unkindness. 


And Jonathan was dead, also—the dear friend 


of Constantinople, broken in health, but, as ever, 
patient and hopeful. The journey would be a 
rough and comfortless one. ‘Should I be taken 
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“THE MEN OF JUDAH ANOINTED HIM KING,” 


ill on the road, my case would be pitiable indeed,’ whom he had loved so well. David mourned for 
he writes to a friend. him very deeply, though perhaps he was glad to 
He was taken ill; his only refuges on the road feel that, in becoming king himself, he would not 
were stables and ruined buildings. His courier, be taking the crown from Jonathan. 

Hasean, regardless of his fevered state, hurried Saul had had four sons, and three of them haa 
him on from place to place, till letters ceased to been killed in the battle of Gilboa. The youngest, 
arrive from the suffering man. He never reached Ishbosheth, succeeded his father, and reigned over 
Constantinople. He died—where, how, only God Israel for two years. Abner and a part of the 


and the angels know. He was buried at Tokat. army remained faithful to him, but a great num- 
So the Senior Wrangler went Home. Not an ber of the people followed after David, and at 
inglorious life, we think. 


God’s command he went up to Hebron, where the 
H. A. Forpe. men of Judah met him and anointed him king. 
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But where there are two kings in a country, there 
cannot be peace, and during the rest of Ishbosheth’s 
life there was constant fighting between his soldiers 
and the soldiers of David. 

David had three nephews, the sons of his sister 
Zeruiah. Their names were Joab, Abishai, and 
Asahel. These three young men were very brave, 
and Joab became the leader of David’s army. He 
fought as bravely for his master as Abner did for 
Ishbosheth, and the two captains hated each other 
very much. After one battle, Asahel pursued 
Abner, and was killed by him, and for this Joab 
would not forgive him. He determined to revenge 
himself for his brother’s death, but for atime he 
had no opportunity of doing this. 

At last Ishbosheth, who was a weak and foolish 
man, quarrelled with Abner, and Abner sent secret 
messages to David, offering to make peace with 
him. David agreed to meet him at Hebron, so 
he came there with twenty men, and David made 
a feast for them, and Abner promised to gather all 
the people together under David's rule. 

Joab was away from Hebron at that time. 
Perhaps David had sent him away on purpose, 
lest he should try to kill Abner. But when he 
returned he heard all that had been done in his 
absence, and he was very angry indeed. He sent 
a message to Abner, which caused him to make a 
second visit to the city. Joab met him in a 
friendly manner, and pretended that he wished to 


PETER THE PILGRIM. 
(Continued from page 211.) 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—S8AM'S CHAIR. 


VEN that delicious dinner came 
to an end, even famished pil- 
grims ceased in good time to 
be hungry. Peter, who was 
close to Mrs. Murray, and was 
regaled by her with the choicest 
tit-bits out of the pie, be- 
gan therefore to look round 
him, and to consider the 
position of affairs. A great 
deal had happened since 
the morning, and he was feeling very happy. 
The wish of his heart was at last attained —he 
had fairly started on pilgrimage. He had passed 
through the Wicket Gate, and was now enjoying 
the kindness which pilgrims ought to expect at 
tha house of Mr. Interpreter. There was nothing 
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speak to him secretly; but when Abner went 
aside with him, he struck him with his sharp 
dagger and killed him. 

When Daniel heard of this wicked murder, he 
was very much displeased, but he did not dare to 
punish Joab, because he was the chief of the army. 
‘This was not right; he ought to have done his 
duty, and trusted in God to protect him if his 
soldiers were angry. From that time Joab knew 
that David feared to offend him, and this made 
him proud and self-willed, so that he caused the 
king much trouble. , 

But although David did not punish Joab, he. 
did all he could to show the people that he was 
sorry for Abner’s death. He ordered his body to 
be buried with great pomp, and himself followed 
the dead chieftain to the grave. 

Not.long after this Ishbosheth was murdered by 
two of his officers, and then no one was left of 
Saul’s family except a little lame boy, named 
Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan. The people 
did not care to be ruled by this child, so the 
elders of all the tribes came to David, and 7 
acknowledged him to be their king. They Sy 
brought with them offerings of cattle, and bread, | 
and fruit, and wine, and oil, and for three days 
there was feasting in Hebron and great rejoicing, 
and David was proclaimed king over the whole 
land. 

(Continued on page 237.) 
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said in the printed book about Mrs. Interpreter, 
but Peter considered her a vast improvement on 
the original story. When her heart warmed to 
him, his warmed to her, and he slipped his small 
hand now into hers under the tablecloth. It 
seemed to poor Mrs. Murray then that she was 
holding Sam’s hand once again: the hand of the 
child who was lying in the village churchyard, and _ 
whose little spirit was far away from the troubles — 
of earth, seemed once more to be within her 
motherly grip. Peter had the same eyes as Sam, 
and the same pale but enthusiastic face. When 
Sam was dying, he said a great many very strange 
and unearthly sort of things. When Peter there- 
fore began to speak in what the farmer considered a 
truly outlandish manner, Mrs. Murray felt her — 
heart drawn to him more and more, BP 
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As he held her hand now, he looked eagerly 
down the long board. One of the farm labourers, a 
very old man, with a long beard, shaggy eye- 
brows, and a shock of white hair falling over his 
forehead, especially engrossed Peter’s attention. 

‘Mrs. Interpreter,’ he said, gazing full into the 
face of the good farmer’s wife, ‘is that person over 
there the Man with the Muck-rake.’ 

‘Oh, sakes!’ exclaimed the farmer; ‘what a 
thing to say of poor old Samson!’ : 

‘But is he?’ asked Peter. ‘You do keep him 
here you know, Mr. Interpreter. I don’t suppose 
he brings in his rake at meal-times; but he’s very 
like the man Mary Holland told me about.’ 

‘I don’t think nothing of Mary Holland,’ mut- 
tered Loo, in an aggrieved voice. 

‘But ¢s that the Man with the Muck-rake ?’ 
pursued Peter, eagerly. 

‘It’s best to humour the poor lamb, James,’ 
said Mrs. Murray. Then she bent down over 
Peter. ‘ Yes, yes, love,’ she said. 

‘ And are you Mrs. Interpreter ?’ 

‘To be sure I am, dearie.’ 

‘I’m so glad I know you,’ said Peter. ‘I’m 80 
glad Mr. Interpreter married you, for he wasn’t 
married when Mary Holland read about him.’ 

‘Mary Holland don’t know nothing at_ all,’ 
grumbled Loo again. 

‘Perhaps, Mrs. Interpreter,’ said Peter, ‘you'll tell 
me how far it is from here to the Palace Beautiful.’ 

‘My word!’ exclaimed Mrs. Murray, jumping 
to her feet, ‘did any one ever hear the like in all 
their born days? I tell you what it is, James, this 
child ought to be in bed and the doctor sent for. 
It’s an inflammation of the brain he’s in for, or 
my name ain’t Bessie Murray.’ 

Mrs. Murray spoke in a high, strained voice, 
but Peter, who was half in a dream with happi- 
ness, hardly heard her. When she stood up he 
followed her and pulled her gown. 

‘Can we get to the Palace Beautiful to-night?’ 
he asked. 

‘No, no, my little love; you'll stay with Mammy 
Murray to-night—that’s where you'll stay.’ 

Here Mrs. Murray stooped, lifted the child 
into her arms, and kissed him eagerly. 

‘Bless him!’ she cried. ‘If he ain’t for all the 
world almost as good as Sam himself’ 

Peter remembered that in the Pilgrim’s Progress 
the pilgrims spent a night with Mr. Interpreter. 
He was therefore quite willing to sleep in his 
“present snug quarters. 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Interpreter,’ he said. ‘We'll be 
very much obliged if we may stay here, and perhaps 
ewe can see the Man with the Muck-rake and the 
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wonderful Looking-glass, and the other things, when 
Mr. Interpreter has time to show them to us; but 
we must be off early, very early in the morning, for 
we have to get to the Palace Beautiful in good time 
to-morrow. How far off is it, Mr. Interpreter ?’ 

‘Humour him, James,’ said Mrs. Murray. 

A sparkle of fun came into the farmer’s eye. 

‘Tt’s a matter of four miles from here,’ he said, 
“as the crow flies. You go up a hill, and you pass 
through white gates, and that’s the way to the 
Palace Beautiful.’ 

‘Thank you very much,’ said Peter. 
may Paul Pry have his dinner ?’ 

Mrs. Murray seated Peter once more in Sam’s 
chair by the fire, and he found himself so comfort- 
able and so soothed in the little chair, that he 
presently fell fast asleep. 

Meanwhile the farmer beckoned Loo and Joe out 
into the yard. 

‘Now, what’s to be done?’ he said, scratching 
his red head in some perplexity. ‘The wife has 
taken to the young ’un, and the young ’un is ill. 
He reminds her of our Sammy, and our Sammy's 
gone aloft, bless him! and she'll do nothing but 
croon over that child all night long. But poor little 
Peter is one thing, and you two are another, my 
boy and girl. She haven't took to you, and, for 
my part, I don’t see where you're to be lodged for 
the night.’ 

‘We can’t leave Peter,’ said Loo, in a determined 
voice, for her good dinner had given her great 
courage. ‘If Peter stays, we stay; if Péter goes, 
we must go too.’ 

‘Well, now, that seems fair enough,’ said the 
farmer; ‘ but the thing is that the missis won't keep 
you, for she can’t abear tramps, and it’s mighty 
cruel on the little chap, and he so ill, to turn him 
out on a cold evening like this is going to be. I 
shouldn’t be a bit surprised if we had a touch of 
frost by the feel in the air. It would almost cost 
the death of a poor child like Peter to turn him out 
of doors on a night like this.’ 

‘Couldn’t Joe have a bed in the barn?’ asked 
Loo; ‘and as to me, if I may sit in the kitchen, 
that’s all I want. It’s real kind of you to do any- 
thing for us, sir, and it will be the making of little 
Peter to sleep in this house to-night. He has been 
very ill indeed, little Peter has. He was knocked 
down by a big dray, and his head hurt.’ 

‘Ay, I thought it was the head that had gone 
wrong,’ said the farmer. ‘ Poor little chap, I doubt 
that he'll ever come right again. Well, I’m the 
last to be hard on poor children ; so you wait there, 
you two, and I'll go and have a talk with the wife.’ 

(Continued on page 226.) 


‘Now 
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1S not very often that Grandpapa sings, 


\ But full odd are his songs when he does ; 
His subjects include most remarkable things, 
And he starts first of all with a ‘ Buzz!’ 
Ne says he was taught by a bluebottle tly, 
When he still was exceedingly young ; 
"Tis only his nonsense, of course—let us try 
‘To repeat the last song that he sung. 


‘Buzz! buzz! buzz! buzz! 
‘There was a jolly miller, 
And he lived—oh, let me see— 
Upon a certain river, 
Which I think was called the Dee! 
He'd a tortoiseshell cat, 
And a very white hat, 
And a good sort of fellow, 
That miller, was he.’ 


. Of course such a song is extremely absurd, 

, But he sings it to please us, we know ; 

lis darling eyes twinkle at every word, 

For we seem interested to grow. 

And so, as a matter of fact, we all do, 

As around his big armchair we cling ; 

We've loved him since ever his 
dear face we knew, 4 

And ‘tis sweet when we get him 


to sing, 


uM, wore LED 
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“ SPEEDING AWAY TO HOME,” 
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Fisuermen’s Boart-Sone. 


EY, bonny boat, like a bird on the wing, 
Over the salt sea foam! 
Woat is the message your brown sails bring, 
Spe.ding away to home? 


Say, are you laden with silvery spoil 
Drawn from the depths of the sea? 
What is the end of the fishermen’s toil ? 

Say what the tidings be. 


Perer THE Piverin. x 
(Continued from page 223.) 


CHAPTER XXIX.— MRS, INTERPRETER. 


<SSy UT Mrs. Murray, although 
: the kindest of women, 

had limits to her hos- 
pitality. Peter, with 
the look of Sam about 
him, was one thing, 

bat Loo and Joe r- 

presented to her mind 
quite a different order of 
human being. She 
thought of them as 
Ake and she had a horror of tramps, Loo 
alone might have found grace with her, for Loo 
was by no means a shabby-looking or ragged 
child; but Joe—Joe was unbearable, Joe—with his 
ragged trousers, his boots well out at the heels and 
toes, his fiery red head, his freckled face, his great 
hands, which all the scrubbing in the world could 
not make clean— Joe, who, even under the best of 
circumstances, could never have looked anything 
but a very ugly, uncouth boy—Mars. Murray 
thought of ‘him with horror. 

*No, no, James,’ she said to her husband; ‘I'll 
keep the child, of course. I don't mind if I have 
to attend to him and do for him fora day or two, 
poor lamb, for he reminds me in the most canning 
way of my Sammy; but as to that tramp of a lad, 
who owns up that he ain't honest, he must get out 
of this, and before night, too. 

*I thought,’ said the farmer, in his gentlest tone, 
for his rough voice could become quite subdued 
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Late in the twilight last night from the shore — 
Softly you flitted away, 

Fishing-boats, gliding, twenty or more, 
Out to the dying day. 


Now with the dawning all labour is done, 
Speed away over the foam ; . 
Blow, breezes, blow from the gates of the sun, 
Bring all the brave boats home! if 


when he talked to his wife Bessy — I thought mayh de 
we might give the lad a shake-down in the bar 
there’s nothing on earth he can steal there, v 
it’s a bit of old rope, and I'd turn the key on. 
before I went to bed. : 

‘And what's to come of the girl, I'd he 4 
know ?” said Mrs. Murray. 

“She says if you let her sit by the fire h 
it’s all she'll ask. Remember, she’s the ch re 
sister.’ 

‘It's wonderful what a difference there is in 
families,” said Mrs. Murray. ‘Now, this ¢ 
poor as he is, might be anybody. Look at 
dear little delicate features. The girl ain't a | 
like him?’ 

“Come now, Beesy, said the farmer, ‘I 1 
she’s a tidy sort, when all's said and done.” 

‘I don't say she ain't, James. I noticed a 
boots were whole and her hands not too dir r 
Well, then, granted she’s not an out-and-out tran 
however did they two come to have a broth 
that Joe?’ a: 

*Qh, he isn’t their brother; he's only a rr 7 

“My word!" said Mrs. Murray, with a § 
“a queer sort of friend to pick up with! — 
course, it's the girl’s doing—taking up with a 
of that sort. No, James, I really ee 
I'm to have her in the house all x 
the child, and the other two had ben go 
the village and see if a neighbour will. give | 
beds for a few pence.’ d 
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The farmer was about to return to the yard 
with the news that he had failed in getting his 
wife’s consent to Loo’s and Joe’s requests, when a 
sleepy little voice from the depths of Sam’s chair 
suddenly made itself heard. 

‘What is it you're saying about Louisa, Mrs. 
Interpreter ?’ said Peter. 

Mrs. Murray went straight up to Peter, and put 
her hand on his shoulder. ‘You go off to sleep 
again and never mind, lovey,’ she said. 

‘But I must mind,’ said Peter. ‘If I’m a 
pilgrim, she’s one too, and so’s Joe, and so is Paul 
Pry. We're all on pilgrimage, and you've been 
good to us, and given us our dinner. If you can’t 
keep us all here for the night, we'll go away 
straight off now to the Palace Beautiful. They'll 
take us in there, for Prudence, Piety, and Charity 
never turn anybody out when they want a 
bed.’ 

‘Oh, my word, my word!’ said Mrs. Murray. 

If that child ain’t enough to puzzle any mortal! 
Oh, poor lamb, it’s piteous to hear him. Go 
out and do what you think right, James. If that 
’ tramp-boy must sleep in the barn, he must; only 
be sure you lock him well in, that’s all. You 
might give him a hunch of bread and a bit of 
cheese to keep him company. And the girl, I 
suppose she had better come and sit by the fire. 
She isn’t anything like so bad as the boy, and I 
may have a minute of time to give her a talking to 
about the company she keeps. Yes—yes, Peter, 
my man, Louisa shall come in here; you shall all 
stay here with Mammy Murray until the morning, 
bonny man!’ 

Peter sighed contentedly and closed his eyes 
again. He was very tired—dreadfully, dreadfully 
tired, and the heat and the fire brought out little 
pink spots on his white cheeks, and made his 
long black eyelashes look blacker than ever. As 
he slept he sighed, and his breath came quick 
and fast, and fever stole into the little face, for 
his morning's adventure had given him, in his 
delicate condition, a severe chill. 

Loo came in presently, and sat down in the 
chimney nook opposite to Peter. She was very 
anxious that he should wake up; she wanted to 
tell him about the chickens and the ducks, and 
all the other live creatures of the farm. She had 
been very much interested in them, and had 
quite forgotten all about going on pilgrimage. 
Being quite accustomed to Peter's talk, it did 
not strike her as in the least queer. Mrs. 
Murray, having washed up and put everything 
straight, came presently and stood near the two 
children, 
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‘Now, look here, little girl,’ she said suddenly, 
fixing her eyes on Loo. ‘ When did your brother 
begin to lose his head, poor little chap ?’ 

‘He never lost his head, ma'am, ’cept for a day 
or two in hospital,’ answered Loo. 

‘Don’t you tell me, child. Why, to listen to 
him, you’d think we'd got back into the days of 
the Pilgrim's Progress. ‘The Man with the 
Muck-rake, and the Wicket Gate, and me and my 
husband being called Mr. and Mrs. Interpreter, 
and he wants to get to the Palace Beautiful, 
and Piety and Charity and Prudence will be kind 
to him, he said—why, I never heard any Christian 
child talk such gibberish in all my life. Of 
course, his brain is wandering, poor pretty little 
darling!’ 

“No, indeed, ma’am, it ain't,’ said Loo. ‘It’s 
quite true what he says; we're all going on pilgrim- 
age.’ 

5 (Continued on page 235.) 


BrisLe QUESTIONS. 


1. Mention two reparate occasions on which 
Great Rulers promised to give to women who had 
pleased them, whatsoever they chose to ask—‘ even 
to the half of the kingdom.’ Say in each case 
what was the favour asked. 

2. Give two instances of men who were carried 
captive into a strange country, and afterwards came 
to high honour in the lands where they had lived 
in subjection. 

3. What is the meaning of the word ‘ Mizpah ?’ 
What man and his father-in-law swore a covenant 
not to harm each other, and erected a pillar and a 
heap of stones in witness of it ? 

4, Give any other instances you know of cove- 
nants sworn between two men. 


A THOUGHTFUL PRINCESS. 


HEN Inverary Castle caught fire, some 

years back, the party assembled in the 

house, including the Princess Louise, made a 

hurried escape from their beds. Several of the 

ladies were barefooted, seeing which, the Princess 

Louise ran back and procured a quantity of 

worsted stockings for them, an instance of thought- 

fulness amidst the general alarm which is pleasant 
to record, 
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Tue Framinco. 


A WELL-SHAPED body, covered with scarlet 
feathers, long legs, no thicker than a 
man's fingers, a graceful neck, and a small head, 


make the flamingo one of the most beautiful of 


birds. 

The pity of it is he is becoming so rare. 

From being tame and 
confiding, the flamingo 
has, through man’s per- 
secution, grown extremely 
shy and exclusive, keep- 
ing as much as possible 
to swamps and = salt 
lakes. 

These graceful birds 
are now found only in 
America and in parts 
of Africa. Once they 
abounded on most of the 
European coasts. 

Occasionally they de- 
ecend in large numbers 
to some deserted shore, 
where, as the sailors 
tell us, they may be 
seen drawn up in long 
lines, looking like a regi- 
ment of red-coated in- 
fantry. 

Those lovers of good 
living, the Roman em 
perors, are said to have 
prized flamingoes 
tongues as highly as they 
did those of the night- 
ingales. 

An old writer tells us 
that one especial emperor 
ordered thirteen hundred 
flamingoes’ tongues for 
vne dish. 

Under such conditions 
as these, it is not sur- 
prising that the bird is no longer to be found in 
Europe. Ci 


OPE on, hope ever! after darkest night 
Comes, full of loving life, the laughing 
morning ; 
Hope on, hope ever! Springtide, flusht with light, 
Aye crowns old Winter with her rich adorning. 
Grratp Massry. 


Dy a salt lake. 
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Youna CaRISTMAS. 
(Continued from page 219.) 
CHAPTER VII.—A DELIGHTFUL SURPRISE. 


URING the next few days Will was inclined 
to sulk; when Christmas spoke to him he 


made believe not to hear; he was, truth to Bay, 


‘ vexed with his friend 
‘ for not letting him take 
the blame of his wrong- 
doing, and not quite at 
ease with himeelf. Right 
and wrong seemed, some- 
how or other, to have 
got mixed, and it was 
not until the two boys 
had a long chat together 
that Will saw things 
clearly. 

‘It is just this,’ urged 
Christmas, quite out of 
breath with his own elo- 
quence, ‘ nothing is right 
that isn’t true— Father 
said so himself when we 
were talking it over on 
the night of the picnic, 
and Father's always right. 
He said that I should be 
a sneak if I let another 
chap take my blame, and 
he is sure, when you 
come to think it over, 
you will know you 
haven't done the right 
thing. Of course, you 
meant to; but he thinks 
your heart ran away 
with your head. That is 
exactly what he said.’ 

Wi ‘Did he though ?’ 

Down Will sat looking very 
thoughtful; at last a 
smile broke forth, ‘I 
understand,’ he said, gravely. 

Christmas held his hand with a firm, strong 
pressure, which Will's slender fingers returned to 
the best of their ability, and there, as far as talking 
went, the affair ended. 

Month by month Christmas grew stronger and 
more manly; month by month Will Underwood 
became paler, thinner, and less inclined either to 
work or play. 

It was one fine sunny afternoon during the 
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“ SUPPOSE YOU COULDN'T RIDE HIM?” 


summer holiday when Christmas heard the doctor's 
voice calling tohim. ‘My boy,’ said he, ‘ how would 
you like a drive with me this afternoon ? There is 
something I want to show you over at Colonel 
Duncan’s, and, if my patients are not too exacting, 
I can just manage to call there on my road 
home.’ 

It did not take Christmas many moments to get 
ready, for the prospect of a drive on this bright, 
pleasant afternoon was altogether charming. The 
coachman sprang up bebind and folded his arms, 
the doctor took the reins, and the boy sat beside 
him, chatting gaily. ‘What are we to see at 
Qvlonel Duncan’s ?’ he asked, his curiosity getting 
the better of him. 

‘Well, Mrs. Duncan is ill,’ observed the doctor, 
- and, of course, I shali have to see her.’ 

‘But Mrs. Duncan is not the “ something par- 
ticular ” you wish to show me,’ laughed Christmas. 


‘Certainly not. 

‘Then, what is it? 

‘ Neither. 

“Ts it alive ?’ 

‘Very much so, and probably kicking.’ 

‘Then it must be an animal.’ 

‘Not necessarily ; it might be an insect.’ 

Failing to get any more satisfactory informaticn 
out of his companion, Christmas smiled and re- 
lapsed into silence—but not for long ; he and the 
doctor were such good friends that they seldom 
lacked conversation. Christmas had scarcely a 
secret from his adopted father, and it is probable 
that in their long confidential chats he learnt more 
than he did at school ; anyway, it is certain that 
often and often, when grown up, Christmas would 
recall words spoken many a year ago, and find their 
truth to be beyond dispute. 

Young as he was, he was yet old enough to 


Ts it a thing or a pergon ?’ 
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gather some impressions from this afternoon’s 
events. He could not help noticing many little 
circumstances. Two or three times they were 
stopped by some passer-by who hailed the doctor ; 
but whether it were a dainty lady in silks or 
satins, or a farm-labourer roughly attired, the 
doctor was equally attentive and genial. He had 
not, like some folk, one manner for his rich 
and another for his poor neighbours. Each com- 
manded his friendship and sympathy ; it seemed to 
Christmas, as he watched the gentle smile upon 
the careworn face, that he really loved them all. 
This was odd, seeing that some appeared far from 
interesting ; but, nevertheless, it was perfectly true. 
As he came out of one of the poorer cottages, where 
the father lay ill, two or three young children ran 
down the path and waved their hands to him by 
way of farewell. It was the same everywhere; 
Christmas felt his heart swell with pride and long- 
ing—pride to know that his adopted father was so 
beloved, longing that he might one day grow to re- 
semble him. 

At last the horses’ heads were turned in the 
direction of ‘'The Grange,’ and the doctor, who had 
been deep in thought— possibly about his last 
patient—gave a little sigh, as though to dismiss 
business, and, turning to Christmas, said with a 
smile, ‘Now for it, my lad; your curiosity will 
soon be satisfied.’ 

But soon to a grown-up person is not soon to a 
boy, and it was all this particular boy could do to 
wait patiently until the doctor's duties were over 
and he came down out of the sick-room with Colonel 
Duncan at his side. 

‘Come, young sir,’ said the latter, ‘on with your 
cap; the doctor and I are going to the stables.’ 

The stables! There was magic in the sound, 
for Christmas loved horses, and could ride, as his 
father said, ‘like a Nimrod,’ 

Tt was a pretty sight. “Here stood a splendid 
grey, who seemed to know his master and neighed 
as he drew near; there a pair of handsome bays ; 
farther on a Shetland pony, not altogetber a stranger 
to Christmas, who had been used to pat it as he 
passed the paddock, and had, indeed, often taken 
a walk in that particular direction in order to 
do so. 

‘Oh, you beauty!’ he cried, admiringly. 

‘Yes, you are right there, and he's a fine stepper, 
too. He did belong to my boy, Jack; but he has 
grown too big for him, so I think of parting with 
him, if I can find a suitable purchaser. I would 
not sell the creature, though, unless I knew he would 
be well taker. care of,’ 


‘Who wouldn't take care of him?’ sighed 


Christmas, stroking the thick mane affectionately. 
‘What is his name, Colonel Duncan ?’ 

‘We call him Bob; why, I do not know, for I 
am sure he deserves a finer name; but he answers 
to that.’ 

As if to assure them of the truth of the Colonel's 
words, the pony pricked his ears and showed every 
tign of intelligence. 

‘I suppose you couldn't ride him, eh?’ ques- 
tioned Colonel Dunean. 

‘Couldn't I!’ quoth Christmas, his cheeke 
aglow. ‘I would ride him just as he is, with- 
out a saddle or anything, if I had the chance !’ 

‘All right, young fellow, go ahead! Ride him 
ronnd the field, and Jet's see if you really are 
such a first-rate equestrian as you fancy yourself,’ 

Christmas did not wait for a second bidding ; 
a few moments later he was careering round the 
meadow at lightning speed, and it was quite 
question whether he or the pony enjoyed it most. 
Bot, as yet, no suspicion of what was going to 
happen croseed his mind; not until he was seated 
in the phaeton at the doctor's side did he learn the 
delightful truth. : 

‘Well,’ said his companion, ‘how would you like 
to own that pony ?’ 

‘Oh, don’t, Father! You are a tease!’ 

“Not a bit of it. I only asked a simple question. 
What is your answer ?’ 

‘I would like to have it more than anything in 
the whole wide world!’ 

Christmas spoke with solemnity, for the hap- 
piness of possessing Bob scemed to him at that 
moment quite inexpressible. 

‘Then you shall have him, my boy,’ said Dr, 
Allardyce. ‘Colonel Duncan is willing to sell him, 
and [ will buy him for you.’ 

‘Oh, Father!’ 

Christmas could say no more; but the simple 
words spoke volumes. Indeed, his heart was too 
full for speech. Life seemed to him just then to 
hold nothing but happiness. All his fondest wishes 
were granted as soon as they were formed. One of 
his great desires had been to see London, and 
within a few days he was to go there with Mrs. 
Allardyce, and stay a whole fortnight. 

As if that were not enough to turn anybody's. 
head, there came, all of a sudden, this new delight. 
Christmas let his eyes rove over the surrounding 
landscape. He loved every familiar stick and stone 
—the river and the fields and the blossoming hedges 
—but most of all he loved the grave gentleman be- 
side him, and so, very gently, lest the man-servand 
behind should hear him, he told him go. a 

(Continued on page 238,) 
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Tort Rep Cross IJcnigur. 


(Continued from page 216.) 


PART XV.—PRINCE 


IIEN the Red Cross Knight was made cap- 
tive by Giant Pride and carried away, 
Prudence, his servant, who had seen his master’s 
fall, sorrowfully collected his forsaken possessions 
—his mighty armour, missing when most needed, 
his silver shield, now idle and masterless, his sharp 
spear that had done good service in many a fray. 
With these he departed to tell his sad tale. 

He had not gone far when he met Una, flying 
from thks scene of battle, while Sir Satyrane 
hindered Lawless from pursuing her. When she 
gaw Prudence carrying the armour of the Red 
Cross Knight, she guessed something terrible had 
happened, and fell to the ground as if she were 
dying of sorrow. 

Unhappy Prudence would gladly have died 
himself, but he did his best to restore Una to life. 
When she had recoverd she implored him to tell her 
what had oceurred. 

Then the dwarf told her everything that had 
taken place since they parted. How the crafty 
Archimago had deceived the Red Cross Knight by 
his wiles, and made him believe that Una had lett 
him ; how the knight had slain I’aithless and had 
taken pity on Duessa because of the false tales she 
told. Prudence also told Una all about the House 
of Pride and its perils; he described the fight 
which the knight had with Joyless, and, lastly, he 
told about the luckless conflict with the great Giant 
Pride, when the knight was made captive, whether 
living or dead he knew not. 

Una listened patiently, and bravely tried to 
master her sorrow, which almost broke her heart, 
for she dearly loved the Red Cross Knight, for 
whose sake she had borne so many troubles. At 
last she rose, quite resolved to find him, alive or 
dead. The dwarf pointed out the way in which 
the giant had carried his prisoner, and Una started 
on her quest. Long she wandered, through woods 
and across valleys, high over hills, and low among 
the dales, tossed by storms and beaten by the 
wind, but still keeping steadfast to her purpose. 

At last she chanced by good fortune to meet a 
knight, marching with his squire. This knight 
was the most glorious one she had ever seen. His 
glittering armour shone far off, like the glancing 
light of the brightest ray of sunshine ; it covered 
him from top to toe, and left no place unguarded. 
Across his breast he wore a splendid belt, covered 
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with jewels that sparkled like stars. Among the 
jewels was one of great value, which shone with 
such brilliancy that it amazed all who beheld it. 
Close to this jewel hung the knight’s sword, in an 
ivory sheath, carved with curious devices. The 
hilt was of burnished gold, the handle of mother-of- 
pearl, and it was buckled on with a golden clasp. 

The helmet of this knight was also of gold, ang 
for crest it had a golden dragon with wings. On 
the top of all was a waving plume, decked with 
sprinkled pearls, which shook and danced in every 
little breath of wind. 

The shield of the warrior was closely covered, 
and might never be seen by mortal eye. It was 
not made of steel nor of brass, but of one perfect and 
entire diamond. ‘This had been hewn out of the 
adamant rock, with mighty engines, no point of 
spear could ever pierce it, nor dint of sword break 
it asunder. 

This shield the knight never showed to mortals, 
unless he wished to dismay some huge monster or 
to frighten large armies that fought unfairly against 
him. No magic arts nor enchanter's spell had anv 
power against it, Kverything that was not 
exactly what it seemed to be faded before it and 
fell to ruin. 

The maker of the shield was supposed to be 
Merlin, a mighty magician; he made it with the 
sword and armour for this young prince when the 
latter first took to arms. 

The name of the knight was Prince Arthur, type 
of all Virtue and Magnificence. He was the 
pattern of all true knighthood, the ideal of an 
English gentleman. 

His squire bore after him his spear of ebony wood ; 
he was a gallant and noble youth, who managed 
his fiery steed with much skill and courage. 

When Prince Arthur came near Una, he greeted 
her with much courtesy. By her unwilling 
answers he guessed that some secret sorrow was 
troubling her, and he hoped that his gentle and 
kindly words would persuade her to tell him the 
cause of her grief. 

“What good will it do to speak of it?’ said 
Una. ‘When I think of my sorrow it seems to me 
better to keep it hidden than to make it worse by 
speaking of it. Nothing in the world can lighten 
my misfortunes. My last comfort is to be left 
alone to weep for them,’ 
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‘Ah, dear lady,’ said the gentle 
knight, ‘I know weil that your 
grief is great, for it makes me sad 
even to hear you speak of it. But 
let me entreat you to tell me what is 
troubling you. Misfortunes may be: 
overcome by good advice, and wise 
counsel will lessen the worst injury. 
He who never tells of his hurts will 
never find help.’ 

NS His words were so kind and reason- 
1 edle that Una was soon persuaded to tell 
Wy! him her whole story. She began with the 
SNe NINE time when she had gone to the Court of 
oe (Jaeen Gloriana to seek a champion to 
release her parents from the horrible 
dragon, and ended with the account of 
how the Red Cross Knight had fallen 
a prey to Giant Pride, who now held 
him captive in a dark dungeon. 
‘Truly, lady, you have much 
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Arthur when the story was 
finished. ‘ But be of good cheer, 
and take comfort. Rest assured 
I will never forsake you until 
I nave set free your captive 
knight.’ 

His cheerful words re- 
vived Una’s drooping heart, 
and so they set forth on 
their journey, Prudence: 
guiding them in the right 
way. 

(Continued an pane 245 } 
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Tortie AND THE TuRKEYs. 


OTTIE wants ! 

‘Well, what does Tottie want now? 'Tottie 
is always wanting something.” And Mrs. Roberts 
looked up from her butter-making with a loving 
smile. In the doorway of the dairy stood a little 
fat dumpling of a girl about four years old, with 
a mass of bright hair tumbling round her face, 

‘Tottie wants to go for walk.’ 

‘ But Auntie is busy, she can’t take her pet for a 
walk just now. Tottie must play in the garden.’ 

‘Tottie wants to go for walk,’ persisted the little 
one, calmly. She would have nothing to Bay to 
the garden. 

Tottie generally spoke of herself in the third 
person, with the air of a queen. 

‘Shall I take her for a walk, Mother ?’ asked a 
delicate-looking boy of seven, coming up to the door. 

‘Yes!’ answered Tottie, promptly, turning to 
look at him; ‘Jim, take Tottie for walk. Kind 
Jim!’ 

‘Bless her!’ exclaimed Mrs. Roberts. ‘It is 
hard to deny her anything. But you must take 
care of her, Jim. It is nervous work having charge 
of other folks’ children.’ 

Tottie was on a visit to her aunt, and cousin 
‘Jim’ was very kind to her, 

‘Vl take care of her,’ he promised. 

On their way through the house the children 
picked up some biscuits to eat in the meadows, and 
a puppy called Frisk. 

They ate their biscuits and played at daisy chain 
for a while. 

‘Tottie wants to go to the boat,’ announced the 
little queen at last. 

She was fond of playing in an old boat that lay 
stranded on a bank above a pond. 

They were about half-way to the boat in the 
next field, when Jim saw a flock of turkeys coming 
up behind them. 

He was a timid child, and, though he had lived 
on a farm all his life, he was much more afraid of 
some of the creatures on it than his small cousin. 
He had a horror of turkey-cocks. 

Tottie was a poor hand at running, her best speed 
was merely a waddling trot. 

‘Come on, Tottie. The bubbly jocks are comin g. 
Run, quick !’ 

“Where are the bubbly jocks? 
bubbly jocks,’ she said, stopping short. 

Fear seemed to give Jim extra strength. Olasping 
his arms round her fat body, he carried her and 
Frisk to the boat. 


Tottie likes 


It was a difficult matter to lift her over the side, 
but he managed it at.}ast, and scrambled in himself. 
Tottie and Frisk had fallen ina heap at the bottom. 
Fortunately she was not hurt, and she treated the 
affair as a huge joke, chuckling with delight. 

‘Hush, Tottie, they are all round the boat. 
Don’t let them hear us. Oh!’—and he cowered 
nervously, as first one, then another red head peeped 
over the stern. j 

Stil holding Frisk ‘with one arm, Tottie scrambled 
to her feet. 

‘Pretty bubbly jocks!’ she cried. 

One of the cocks pretended to be in a great rage, 
spreading his tail and gobbling. 

Frisk barked in angry fright, but Tottie held 
him tight, and went forward. 

Jim followed her, in duty bound. 

‘Bubbly jocks want bikky,’ she said, putting a 
little hand, which held a half-eaten biscuit, over 
the edge of the boat.. The nearest turkey snatched 
it from her. 

She looked surprised, and put the hand behind 
her back, rubbing it against her pinafore. . 

‘Don't be rude, bubbly jock,’ she said. Though 
surrounded by red heads, eager eyes, and open beaks, 


she showed no fear; curiosity alone was in the eyes 


she turned upon one after another of the birds. 
After all, nothing dreadful happened. By-and- 
by, the turkey-cock that had snatched the biscuit 
turned scornfully, and went gobbling away. 
One by one the rest followed his example. At 
last they disappeared behind some bushes. 


When Tottie had been put to bed for her after- 


noon sleep, Jim told his mother about the scene with 
the turkeys. ‘Tottie seems to love everything 
alive,’ he added, ‘and to be afraid of nothing.’ 
‘And in consequence,’ answered hig mother, 
‘nothing is afraid of her. Animals are far more 
knowing than many of us think, Jim. Trust them 


and the most of them will trust you. It is Tottie’s 


sweet, loving, trusting ways that keep her safe with | 


every beast and bird about the place, even to the 
very turkey-cocks.’ 0. Fy 


A. GENTLEMAN. 


HAT is it to be a Gentleman? It is to be 
honest, to be gentle, to be generous, to be 


brave, to be wise ; and possessing all these qualities, 
to exercise them in the most graceful outward 


manner, THackERAY, — 
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MeEnN-0’-WaRrR. 


UMMER and winter, night and day, 
Our warships plough their billowy way, 
To guard the weak, to break the strong, 
To strike the blow that rights the wrong. 


The helmsman grasps the straining wheel,, 
And onward speeds the leaping keel 
Across the fields of moving foam, 

Ihe champion of our hearth and home. 


Chorus: 


’Tis England’s fame the sailor loves, 
For her the lonely deep he roves ; 

And when he sees her flag unfurled, 
For her renown he'll front the world. 


Across the tempest, through the night, 
Flashes the beacon’s steady light ; 
The man on watch, with sleepless eyes, 
Paces the deck ‘neath starry skies. 


The sullen booming of the bell 

Warns from the reef with faint farewell ; 
The bell on deck with varying chime 
Rings out the fleeting of the time. 


Chorus: 


’Tis England's fame the sailor loves, 
For her the lonely deep he roves ; 

And when he sees her flag unfurled, 
For her renown he'll front the world 


F. Wyvitte Home. 


PETER THE PILGRIM. 


(Continued from page 227.) 


CHAPTER XXX.—‘ ALL A LIE.’ 


MURRAY «stared 
very hard at Loo when 
she made this strange 
remark. 

“You can’t all of 
you be a set of inno- 
cents,’ she said. ‘ No, 
no—it’s humbugging 

me youre trying 

to do; and let me 
tell you, little girl, 
that ain’t right nor honest.’ 

«But it’s perfectly true,’ answered Loo; ‘ we really 
are going on pilgrimage. My mother has had a 
deal of trouble, and she was obliged to sell the 
furniture and give up the home, and she wanted to 
send me as little maid to a woman what kept a 
shop near us, and I didn’t want to go; and Pete 
was to go to a Convalescent Home at Margate, 
a place by the sea, and he didn’t want to go; and 
Paul Pry—mother wouldn’t let Paul Pry live in 
our house, and Pete’s heart was set on him ’cauee he 
bought him when he was in the country as a Holi- 
day-Funder; and Joe was taking care of Paul Pry, 
and Pete was always mad to be a Christian soldier 
and a pilgrim, and last night we made up our 
minds as we'd start right away, for Pete said it 
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must be true as it was in a printed book, and we 
said we'd take Joe with us ‘cause he’s a big boy, 
and ’cause I’m fond of him, and ’cause he hadn't no 
food in London; and we went to Covent Garden 
this morning, and a farmer told us that there was a 
wicket gate at Norton Melbury, and so we come to 
Norton Melbury—for a woman who kept a shop, 
and whose name was Murray, same as your name 
is, said as she was born here, and told us how to 
get here, and then we met your husband, and he 
was good to us, and here we are. Yes, it’s quite 
true, we are all on pilgrimage.’ 

Mrs. Murray was so much astonished at Loo’s 
words that she sat down in a heap on the nearest 
chair she could find. 

‘ Well,’ she said, placing her short, fat hands on 
her knees, ‘I never heard talk like this in all my 
born days before. And you mean to tell me to my 
face, little girl, that you think there’s a real 
Wicket Gate, and a veal Narrow Way, and a 
real Pilgrimage ?’ 

‘I hope there is, ma'am,’ said Loo, looking full 
into the face of the farmer’s wife. 

‘Oh, you poor ignorant child, where were you 
reared ?’ 

‘I don’t know as I am go ignorant,’ said Loo. 
‘I’m in third standard at Board school, and 
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teacher says I’m real spry at my lessons. I don’t ~ 


see why going on pilgrimage shouldn’t be true, for 
Pete says it’s prioted, and printed things mostly 
are true—ain’t they, ma’am ?’ 

‘Oh, you poor girl!’ replied Mra. Murray. 
‘It's quite t’other way. Most printed things are 
‘les.’ 

‘Lor!’ answered Loo, dropping her mouth. 

‘And you're on a wrong tack altogether,’ said 
Mrs. Murray, ‘and you must give it up. You 
have no call to be wandering about in the country 
with no home and no money. As to that 
ad, Joe, I'll have nothing to do with him; he 
ain't fit company 
for the likes of 
you, and he must 
get back to his 
own haunts and 
stay there, or 
the police will be 
looking sharp 
after him. You 
seem to be a re- 
spectable sort of 
girl, and you 
should obey your 
mother, and go 
back to that nice 
little place in the 
shop and do your 
duty there.’ 

‘But I don’t 
want to,’ said 
Loo. ‘I _ hate 
being a maid in 
& shop with a 
shilling a week, 
and I hate mind- 
ing kids.’ 

‘It seems to me, you've o lot of bad feelings in 
you, little London girl, said Mrs. Murray, in a 
tone of strong reproof. ‘ Well, I have no time to 
stand talking to you any longer; I must go out 
and see that the cows are properly milked.’ 

‘Oh, ma’am, I never saw cows milked; mightn’t 
I come, too ?’ 

‘No; you stay and mind your little brother. 
Sit as still as a mouse, for he wants all the sleep 
he can get, poor little lamb! Now, then, I’m off. 
There’s no such thing as Pilgrimage, little girl, and 
you'd best face that fact at once. It’s only a story- 
book story, and there isn’t a word of truth in it,’ 

Mrs. Murray left the kitchen with much energy 
as she spoke, and Loo and Peter were left alone. 
Peter was fast asleep, with the fever spots growing 


“ The booh’s a lie.” 


brighter on his cheeks, and his breath coming a 
little faster out of his faintly parted lips. 

These signs of illness, however, were quite lost 
upon Loo, who had not much experience in such 
matters. Mrs. Murray’s information troubled her 
a good bit. She had plenty of common sense, and 
she quickly made up her mind that the farmer's 
wife must be speaking the truth, and that the 
wonderful story which had got into Peter's little 
brain was really only a story, and with no 
foundation whatever. If this were the case, 
and Mrs. Murray certainly ought to know, the 
sooner Peter was wakened out of his dream of 
folly the better. 
Loo, acting on 
the impulse of 
the moment, as 
she generally did, 
bent forward and 
touched her little 
brother’s arm. 
He was sound 
asleep, but her 
touch wakened 
him. He opened 
his eyes, brilliant 
with fever, and 
looked at her. 
He had _ been 
dreaming about 
the Palace Beau- 
tiful, and when 
he glanced at 
his sister his lips 
parted in a happy 
smile, 

‘Whatever is 
it, Louisa?’ he 
asked. ‘Is it 
time for us to start? I’m quite ready if it is,’ 

‘No, no, Pete; you stay quiet,’ answered Loo. 
‘Oh, Peter, there ain't any Pilgrimage! The 
book's a lie—Mrs. Murray says so.’ 

‘What's a lie?’ asked Peter. ‘What book’s a 
lie?’ He started forward in his little chair, and an 
eager look filled his eyes. 

‘The printed book what you said was true, 
Pete, boy. It ain’t true, not a word of it. There 
ain't no Wicket Gate, and no Mr. Interpreter, nor 
nothing.’ 

‘You do talk folly, Louisa,’ replied Peter, in a 
lofty tone of mingled faith and disdain. ‘Why, 
this is Mr. Interpreter's house! I'm surprised at 
you.’ 

(Continued on page 242.) 
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Tue Srory or Davip. 
(Continued from page 222.) 
XV.—Davip In JERUSALEM. 


He) reigned for seven years in Hebron, 
but it was not a convenient city for the 
king’s home, because it was quite in the south of 
the land. Saul had lived at Gibeah, which was 
nearer to the middle of the country; and not very 
far from Gibeah there was a famous fortress, built 
upon tio hills, whose sides were very steep and 
difficult to climb. It belonged to the Jebusites, 
and although the people of Israel had once suc- 
ceeded in capturing it, they had been obliged to 
give it up again, and had long since left off trying 
to get possession of it. 

David ‘determined to take this fortress, and to 
make of it a royal city. The Jebusites did not 
think that he could get into their stronghold, and 
they were not at all afraid when his army 
assembled in the valleys. But they did not 
know how brave and clever his soldiers were. 
Very soon Joab found out the weakest part of the 
defences, and, forcing his way into the fort with 
his men, became master of Jerusalem, which has 
ever since been the capital, or chief city, of the 
land of Israel. 

The two hills on which Jerusalem is built are 
Mount Moriah and Mount Zion. It was on 
Mount Moriah that Abraham offered up Isaac, 
and received God’s blessing, and the promise that 
his descendants should be in number as the stars 
of heaven and as the sand upon the sea-shore. 


ia 


ARK WAS CARRIED INTO THE CITY.” 


About this time, Hiram, the king of Tyre, sent 
friendly messages to David. and as his workmen 
were very clever, he allowed some of them to come 
to Jerusalem, and they helped David's workmen 
to build a beautiful palace upon Mount Zion. 

As soon as David became settled in his kingdom 
he brought the Ark from Kirjath-jearim, where it 
had been since the death of Eli, and placed it in a 
tabernacle which he had prepared for it at Jerusalem. 
The people rejoiced greatly when the Ark was 
earried into the city. Sacrifices were offered and 
a procession was made. Men went before the Ark 
singing and playing upon harps and eymbals, and 
David himself went with them and joined in the 

‘songs of triumph. 

But he was not satisfied with having the Ark 
near to him. He felt that God’s house ought to be 
more beautiful than his own, and he thought that 
he would like to build a magnificent temple, in 
which the people might assemble for their daily 
worship. He spoke of this to Nathan, the prophet, 
saying, ‘I dwell in an house of cedar, but the Ark 
of God dwelleth within curtains, And Nathan 
said, ‘ Do all that is in thine heart, for the Lord is 
with thee.’ But the next day Nathan brought a 
message from God to the king, saying, ‘ Thou shalt 
not build Me an house to dwell in.’ 

David had been a man of war. He had fought 
many battlesand killed many people. The builder 
of God's house must be a man of peace, and God 
promised that David’s son, who should succeed 
him, should have rest from his enemies, and that he 
should build the house. So David took care during 
all the rest of his life to gather up treasures of every 
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kind ; and God taught him, as He had taught 
Moses in the wilderness, exactly how the house or 
temple was to be built, and David prepared all the 
plans and the patterns, so that when the right time 
came his son would have no difficulty in carrying 
out the great work. 

(Continued on page 251.) 
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(Continued from page 230.) 


CHAPTER VIII.—SEEING LONDON, 


MIDST sail 
the wonders 
of the great 
city, perhaps 
that which 
astonished 
Christmas 
most was 
that it con- 
tained so 
many people. 

He loved 
to watch them hurrying along, and to study their 
faces, trying hard to remember any that were odd or 
unusual, that he might draw them as exactly as he 
could, in order to show the doctor on his return to 
Wendover. As for the sights and amusements of 
town, why, he never tired of them, and Mrs. Allar- 
dyce, in spite of much good-will and some strength 
and energy, was often obliged to confess that she 
was really too tired to go out again. In such cases 
there was always amusement to be found for the 
boy, for while she rested he could go and see 
Will Underwood, by no means the smallest pleasure 
of London life. It was because they lived in 
London that Will’s parents sent him to boarding- 
school at Wendover, hoping that the pure country 
air might prove beneficial. At first this seemed to 
be the case, but latterly his health had been go bad 
that they had sent for him in the middle of the 
term ; therefore the two boys met after what seemed 
to both quite a long separation. 

Christmas was much astonished when he first 
saw his friend’s home; it was so small and barely 
furnished, and such a large family had to be packed 
into such a small space. There were nine of them: 
the eldest a girl of sixteen, strong and willing; the 
youngest a tiny, delicate infant seldom out of. arms, 
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for the next child was only two years old, just able 
to toddle. Mr. Underwood worked hard, and 
looked tired and worried; his wife needed all her 
store of patience to manage the children, mend for 
them, and keep them happy and amused. 

Many of the luxuries to which Christmas had 
become accustomed were missing in this home, 
and he began to understand the value of money 
when he saw that with it you could buy comforts 
for the sick and ailing. 

All these young folk talked cheerfully, and with 
some longing, of the day when they would be old 
enough to earn money, and help Father and Mother. 
The two elder girls, Madge and Amy, chatted with 


Christmas, and quite took him into their confidence, 


for ‘you see,’ said they, ‘we have heard such a lot 
about you that you don’t seem a bit like a 
stranger.’ 

‘And you and I are almost twins,’ observed 
Amy, who was about his age, though she had an 
advantage over Christmas, since she knew when her 
birthday came, while he did not. The two would 
sit and chat together, and it was a puzzle to say 
whose tongue went the fastest, while as for their 
jokes—well,, good or bad, they enjoyed them 
amazingly, judging by their laughter, which was 
s0 hearty that Will, who lay upon his sofa, joined 
in at times for very sympathy, for laughter is as 
catching as a fit of the grumbles. I have seen the 
latter go through a whole household, from the 
mother down to the baby. Don’t tell me a baby 
cannot grumble; babies are just as able to do it as 
you and I, though they cannot speak. When the 
Underwood baby began, Amy would dance in front 
of it, laughing and singing until it grew ashamed 
of its own ill-humour, and took to crowing instead. 

‘Nobody dare be cross in our house,’ said Mrs. 
Underwood ; ‘there are too many of us.’ 

Too many, and yet they could not have spared 
one; from Madge to the baby, each had a warm 
place in the heart of Father and Mother, but per- 
haps the child they held dearest of all was poor 
Will. Why? No need to ask. Was he not 
worse off than the rest, with his pale face, shrunken 
form, and bent back ? 

It happened one evening that he dozed off as he 
lay listening to the hum of voices. It was past 
eight o'clock, the little ones were safe in bed, and 
his elder brothers and sisters hushed their voices, 
and checked the laughter that is so natural to 
young folk, at sight of him. It was Madge who 
gave the signal, ‘Hush!’ and immediately a silence, 


broken only by whispers, reigned in the small, GS 
crowded room. Amy and Christmas sat side gee 


or 


side upon the hearthrug; the latter had been 
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spinning many a schoolboy yarn, and she, a bit of 
a boy herself, listened eagerly. 

“1 wish Will was like you,’ she said; ‘but he 
never will be. He would love to run about and 
play like other boys. 
voice lest any one should hear) ‘when I came in 
yesterday he was actually crying, and when I asked 
him why, he said it was because he was so tired of 
always lying on the sofa, He would give anything 
in the world only to get out of doors. But don't 
let him know I told you; he would be so angry.’ 

‘He can’t walk at all now, can he?’ questioned 
Christmas. 

‘No.” Amy shook her head sadly as she 
answered. ‘But,’ she added, brightening, ‘one 
day perhaps Father will be rich enough to buy him 
a chair to go outin. There is a lovely one that he 
has seen, only it costs lots and lots of money.’ 

‘Would you girls be strong enough to push it ?’ 

‘We should have to—that is the fun of it.’ 

Christmas grew grave; he thought of his own 
free life at Wendover, of how he and the other boys 
ran and leapt and played by the hour together, and 
he wondered where the fun came in. Then he tried 
to think of how he should feel if he were never out 
in the open air, and concluded that in such a case 
he might find pleasure in this wonderful chair about 
which Amy talked go feelingly. 

‘It is a pity,’ she continued, sighing, ‘that there 
are such a number of us. Father works so hard, 
and earns a lot of money, only it has to be 
divided between eleven. Mother says that is just 
what makes it so difficult. I am afraid it will be 
ever such a time before we can buy that chair for 
Will.’ 

“Yes, there is no good thinking of it for ever so 
long,’ echoed Madge, sinking into the rocking- 
chair with Baby in her arms. ‘ Poor old Will!’ 

She fitted the words to a sort of chorus, and 
chanted it over and over again by way of lullaby. 
This was all very well for Baby, who goon fell 
asleep, and made a sound something like a grown- 
up snore, only more feeble, but it worried Christmas. 

When he lay in bed that night he could not help 
repeating over and over again, ‘Poor old Will!’ 
and as to sleep, why, there was no going to sleep 
at all. He saw two pictures clear as day: the first 
showed him a boy with light, curly hair and rosy 
cheeks, riding over hill and dale, and the creature 
who bore him was a Shetland pony with a wonder- 
fal flowing mane; the second showed him a shabby 
sitting-room full of young folk, and in the corner a 
worn horsehair sofa, on whieh lay a poor hump- 
backed boy with dark eyes and pallid face. 

What a contrast! The one had health and 
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strength, and laughed for joy as the cool, fresh 
breeze blew in his face; the other lay helpless and 
sad, panting for a breath of air. Christmas was 
half frightened when his own voice broke the 
silence. 

‘I am strong—I can walk,’ it said. 
not ?’ 

Nobody answered the question, but ere long a 
neighbouring church clock struck twelve, and 
Christmas Allardyce fell fast asleep. 

(Continued on page 247.) 
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Birp or ENGINE? 


FEW weeks ago it was resolved to test the 
speed at which a ‘ homing pigeon’ could fly 
by starting it with an express train from Dover, 
and seeing which arrived first at Cannon Street, 
London. The railway company chose their best 
and fastest engine, and felt pretty sure of winning. 
Bird and engine started at exactly the same 
moment, and in a minute or so the train was going 
at its full speed of sixty miles an hour. 

Not so the bird. It took matters more leisurely, 
rising very high in the air, and circling round and 
round for a minute or two before settling down to 
business. 

‘The train will win!’ was the confident opinion 
of most people who witnessed the bird’s calm be- 
haviour ; but before long they had to own them- 
selves wrong, for the bird swept on, guided by its 
wonderful instinct, and reached Cannon Street 
twenty minutes before the train, equal to a time 
allowance of eighteen miles. 

f 


Sport. 


Qrer is eight years old. He is a London dog 

of very regular habits. He is accustomed to 
go with his mistress every day to the place where 
she works, about a mile from her home. One day 
she left him at home. Spot thought this a great 
mistake, and, taking the law into his own hands, he 
trotted off by himself, and astonished the doorkeeper 
by arriving alone, somewhat later than his usual 
hour. 

Although he is a London dog, he revels in green 
fields, and thoroughly appreciates a visit to the 
country, where he has even been known to catch a 
rabbit! He is fond of attention, and nothing would 
please him better than to know that his picture 
was appearing in Sunday. 
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Tue Suy Boy. 


OME here, Rose and Edie,’ said Mrs. Coniston 

to her two little girls who were just going out 

to play in the shady avenue that led up to the old 

Hall. ‘I wanttotell yousomething. Colonel Beverley 

has a little nephew staying with him, an only child 

and very shy; and he seems so dull and forlorn in 

that house full of gentlemen, that I invited him 

over here for the afternoon, and I want you to be 
very kind to the little fellow.’ 

“Yes, Mother,’ sighed Rosie, who was shy her- 
self, and rather dreaded the little boy’s arrival; but 
Edie, the youngest child, only laughed, and said 
gaily, ‘I'll be good to the shy little boy. What's 
his name, Mother ?’ 

‘Lance—Lance Beverley. Now be off, little 
ones, and keep near the white gate, and then you 
will see Lance, and be able to bring him in to tea.’ 

The children ran away and played about under 
the trees, keeping well in sight of the white gate, 
which divided the Hall grounds from Colonel 
Beverley’s. 

But the afternoon passed, and there was no sign 
of Lance, and both [tose and Edie grew tired of 
waiting for him. 

‘T dare say he’s tooshy to come,’ said Rose. ‘I 
shall go to my cupboard and get Andersen.’ She 
went up to an oak which had a hollow trunk, and, 
putting her hand some way down it, she drew out 
an old, but much-loved, copy of Andersen's Fairy 
Tales, and, sitting down, was soon lost to every- 
thing but the joys and sorrows of the Little Snow 
Maiden. 

Edie was no book-lover, so she turned away and 
wandered to a little distance, picking flowers to 
adorn her hat, which meanwhile reposed on the 
grass. Suddenly she was startled by feeling two hot 
little hands placed over her eyes, and some one be- 
hind her called out, in a merry voice, ‘ Guess what 
my name is?’ 

‘Let me go!’ cried Edie, vehemently. ‘You're 
a boy, I can feel your serge suit; but there are no 
boys about here, except Lance Beverley, and you 
can't be he, because he’s so very shy, and couldn’t 
catch hold of me like this.’ 

The boy laughed and took his hands from Fdie’s 
eyes. ‘Well guessed!’ he said. ‘I am Lance 
Beverley, and I suppose you are one of the little 
Conistons ?’ 

“Yes, I’m Edie, and there is Rose reading by the 
white gate. Oh!’ said Edie, suddenly recollecting 
oecelf ‘but are you really Lance? You never 
came by the white gate, for Rose was watching, and 
there is no other way to us.’ 
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‘Yes, there is!’ said Lance, promptly. ‘I got 
over the hedge, lower down, and I am Lance—see!’" 
and he took off his cap and showed his name neatly 
written inside. 

Edie was convinced, but still she seemed puzzled. 
‘Mother said you were so shy, and you're not a 
bit,’ she eaid at last. 

‘ OF course I’m not—out of doors. Whois?’ ex-— 
plained Lance; ‘ but indoors it all seems so stiff and 
starched. Don’t you think so?’ 

“Yes—only I never thought about it like that,’ 
said die, smiling. ‘Come along, Lance; come and 
see Rosie, and then we're to go up to the house and | 
have tea.... I've thought of something! For 
fear you should be shy indoors, we'll ask if we may 
have tea in the summer-house.’ 

‘Oh, do!’ said Lance eagerly. 

Edie had her way, and if Lance were indeed shy . 
indoors, he made up for it by being very merry out 
of doors, and Rose and Edie never lacked a play- ; Var 
fellow during his visit to Colonel Beverley. Sey 

Best ofall, too, Lance learnt from the little ~ 
girls’ pleasant ways to get rid of his foolish shy- — 
ness, which only came on when within four walls; 
and before he went home he could speak and behave 
as naturally in the house as out in the garden, 
and no longer deserved the name of ‘ the shy boy.” 

i. A. B 


Peter tue Pingru. 
(Continued from page 236.) 


CHAPTER XXXI.—‘ WE MUST KEEP IT UP.” 


sj HEN Peter said 
‘7 these words, he rose 
from Sammy’s little 
chair and stood and faced _ 
Loo. Le 
‘Don’t you talk like + 
that any more to me, if : 
Loo,’ he said, ‘for I ain’t i 
going to believe you. 
London is the City of — 
Destruction, and I've left London for ever, and $s 
I’m going to the Celestial City, and nothing nor 
nobody’ll turn me back. I hope you'll come ar 
too, Loo, and I hope Joe'll come; but whether — 
you come or not I must go, for my heart’s there,” 1. 
said Peter. ‘I’m lonely, I’m desperit lonely, and 
my heart’s in the Celestial City.’ “- 
Peter didn’t cry as he said these words, but 
his eyes grew brighter until they shone like roe 
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stars, and Loo eaw that he was really ill, and 
‘thought the only thing she could do was to soothe 
-him. 

‘ Well, Pete, darling, I won’t say any more to- 
night, anyway,’ she answered. ‘ Mrs. Murray is 
real kind.’ 

‘Mrs. Interpreter, you mean,’ corrected Peter. 

‘Well, if you like to call her so, I don’t mind; 
‘anyhow, she’s real kind, and so’s the farmer. ” 

__ ‘But I wish she’d let me see the Man with the 
Muck-rake,’ said Peter. ‘Of course I see him at 
dinner, but I want to see him at work, gathering up 
-the straws, and the Shining One standing behind 
with the crown in his hand. I know which I'd 
choose if I was the man—don't you, Louisa ?’ 

* ‘TJ don’t know the story,’ said Loo. ‘You 
know I never read the Pilgrim's Progress.’ 

‘Oh, the Shining One offers the silly man a 
celestial crown, but he is such a fool that he 
thinks of nothing but the bits of straw. I 
looked at him eating his dinner, and I wondered, 
and I thought maybe if I saw him at work, I 
could coax him to give up the straw and take 
the crown. I wish Mr. Interpreter would come 
in, for I want to see him, and I want to look 
through the wonderful looking-glass.’ 

‘Well, he'll come in presently,’ said Loo. 

Peter’s words and his look really alarmed her 
now. She wondered what would become of them 
all if Peter became dangerously ill. They could 
not expect Mr. and Mrs. Murray to do any- 
thing more for them after the one night, and as, of 
course, there was really no pilgrimage to go on, 
the only thing for them to do was to return to 
London the next day. This might be possible 
if Peter were really well and in good spirits, 
but Loo sorely doubted that Pete would be 
fit to do anything the next day; and, then, he had 
got this idea of going on pilgrimage so firmly in 
his head that it would take a great deal to unde- 
ceive him. He had set his faith on it, and little 
Peter’s faith was strong. The printed book was as 
true as the Gospel to him. There was a real City 
of Destruction, a real Wicket Gate, a real In- 
terpreter’s House, a real Palace Beautiful, and a 
real Celestial City at the end of the journey. If 
any one could so speak to Peter as to open his 
eyes, and tell him that all the lovely story was 
nothing better than a fairy tale, he might, Loo 
greatly feared, turn his face to the wall and die. 

Peter was Loo’s one treasure: whatever hap- 
pened, he must not die. 

“We must keep it up,’ she said to herself. ‘ We 
miustn’t on no account go to London to-morrow; 


_ we must pretend that we're pilgrims still, and then 


Pete will be happy. Maybe some one in the 
country’'d give me a little place, and I could 
persuade Pete that we was resting on our pilgrim- 
age, and he might stay at some lodging that could 
be had cheap, and I might look after him a bit. 
Oh, dear, I don’t know how to manage; but 
leastways, anyhow, for the present, Peter must be 
humoured.’ 

Peter had fallen asleep again, and Loo, anxious 
and restless, went softly out of the kitchen and 
stood for a little time in the porch. 

She saw Joe standing near one of the big hay- 
stacks. She motioned to him to come to her. 

‘I’m going to be locked up in a minute in the 
barn,’ said Joe. ‘The farmer don’t believe as. I 
won't steal, and I ain’t a bit surprised. I'll sleep 
fine in the barn, I can tell you; I won’t have had 
such a bed for weeks, and I’m to have bread and 
cheese for supper. I say, Loo, going on pilgrimage 
is prime, that it is!’ 

‘Oh, but, Joe, it’s all lies!’ answered Loo. 
‘ Mrs. Murray knows the book that Pete got the 
story from, and she says it ain’t true, not a word 
of it.’ 

‘Then what in the world did we come for?’ 
answered Joe, angrily. 

‘Oh, hush, hush! I believed it when we came. 
But the worst of all is, Joe, we must go on pre- 
tending to believe it still, for, if we don’t, little 
Pete’ll die. He mustn’t die whatever happens, 
so we've got to humour him. I thought'd I'd tell 
you, Joe, for it’s best for you and me, being quite 
old compared to Pete, to know the truth; but we 
must humour Pete, whatever happens.’ 

‘Then that means,’ said Joe, ‘ that we're to go on 
pilgrimaging to-morrow as if it was true?’ 

‘Yes, that’s what it means.’ 

‘But how are we to be fed? If there’s no 
Narrow Way, and all that sort of nonsense, who’s 
to feed us? We won’t meet a man like this here 
farmer again in a hurry.’ 

‘Well, Joe, you can go back to London to- 
morrow if you like,’ said Loo. ‘ Perhaps it’d be 
the best thing for you to do; but I must go on 
pilgrimage on account of little Pete. I'll trast to 
getting odd jobs by the way, and earning a few 
pence now and then. I’m real handy in a house, 
Mother trained me prime, I can tell you. But 
perhaps, Joe, you'd better go back to London.’ 

‘Not I,’ answered Joe; ‘if you can do odd jobs, 
socan J. And do you think I'll desert you, Loo? 
No, no; I know I’m bad, but that ain’t Joe 
Carter. We have started fair, and we'll stick to it 
and keep together, whatever happens, little matey.’ 

(Continued on page 254.) 
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Find out some of the Houses referred to in the above. 
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Tue Rep Cross KniGcat. 
(Continued from page 232.) 


PART XVI.—THE WONDROUS BUGLE 
AND THE MIGHTY SHIELD. 


ADLY indeed would 
it now have fared 
‘4 withthe Red Cross Knight 
had it not been for the 
Lady Una. Even good 
people daily fall into sin 
and temptation, but as often 
as their own foolish pride or weak- 
ness leads them astray, so often will 
Divine love and care rescue them, if 
only they repent of their misdoings. 
Thus we see how Holiness, in the guise 
of the Red Cross Knight, was for a 
while cast down and defeated, yet in the 
end, because he truly repented, help was 
given him to fight again 
and conquer. 
Prince Arthur and Una 
travelled till they came to 
a castle which was built 
very strong and high. 
‘Lo,’ cried the dwarf, 
‘yonder is the 
place where my 
unhappy master 
is held a captive 
by that crue} 
tyrant!’ 


“ Una stayed to sce what would happen.” 
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The prince at once dismounted, and bade Una 
stay to see what would happen. He marched with 
his squire to the castle walls, where he found 
the gates shut fast. There was no warder to 
guard them, nor to answer to the call of any who 
came. 

Then the squire took a small bugle which hung 
at his side with twisted gold and gay tassels. 
Wonderful stories were told about that bugle; 
every one trembled with dread at its shrill sound. 
It could easily be heard three miles off, and when- 
ever it was blown it echoed three times. No false 
enchantment or deceitful snare could stand before 
the terror of that blast. No gate was so strong, 
no lock so firm and fast, but at that piercing noise 
it flew open or burst. 

This was the bugle which Prince Arthur's squire 
blew before the gate of Giant Pride. Then the 
whole castle quaked, and every door flew open. 
The giant himself, dismayed at the sound, came 
rushing forth in haste from an inner bower, to see 
what was the reason of this sudden uproar, and to 
discover who had dared to brave his power. After 
him came Duessa, riding on her dragon with the 
seven heads ; every head had a crown on it, and a 
fiery tongue of flame. 

When Prince Arthur saw Giant Pride, he took 
his mighty shield and flew at him fiercely ; the 
giant lifted up his club to smite him, but the 
prince leaped to one side, and the weapon, missing 
him, buried itself with such force in the ground, 
that the giant could not quickly pull it out again. 
Then with his sharp sword Prince Arthur struck 
at the giant, and wounded him severely. 

Duessa, seeing her companion’s danger, urged 
forward her dragon to help him, but the brave 
squire sprang in between it and the prince, and 
with his drawn sword drove it back. Then the 
angry Duessa took a golden cup, which she always 
carried, and which was full of a secret poison. 
Those who drank of that cup either died, or else 
felt despair seize them. She lightly sprinkled the 
squire with the contents of this cup, and immedi- 
ately his courage faded away, and he was filled 
with sudden dread. He fell down before the cruel 
dragon, who seized him with its claws, and nearly 
crushed the life out of him. He had tio power or 
will to stir. 

When Prince Arthur saw what had happened, 
he left Giant Pride and turned against the dragon, 
for he was deeply grieved to see his beloved squire 
in such peril. He soon drove back the horrible 
creature, but now once again the giant rushed at 
him with his club. This time the blow struck the 
prince with such force, that it bore him to the 
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ground. In the fall, his shield, that had been ! 
covered, lost by chance its veil, and flew open. 5 


brightness, that no eye could bear to look upon 


it. 


Then through the air flashed such a blazing 


The giant let fall the weapon with which he = 


was just going to slay the prince, and the dragon 
was struck blind, and tumbled on the ground. 


‘Oh, help, Orgoglio, help, or we all perish !’ cried 


Duessa. 


all 
po 


Arthur soon killed him. 


seemed so big and strong, suddenly melted away, 
and nothing was left but what looked like the 
shrivelled skin of a broken balloon; for, after all, 
there was no real substance in him, he was simply 
puffed out with emptiness and conceit, and his 
grand appearance was nothing but a sham. ae 
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. The five kings who fought with Joshua took 
. The cave Adullam, to which David escaped. 4 
. King Saul, pursuing David, lay down to rest, 
. Three of the thirty chief men cane to meet 
- Obadiah took a hundred prophets, and hid them 


. Elijah, Mount Horeb. 
10. 


Gladly would Giant Pride have helped her, but 
was in vain; when that light shone he had no 
wer to hurt others, nor to defend himself, so Prince < 


= 


When he was dead, his great body, that had 


ae 


So that was the end of Giant Pride. 
» (Continued on page 263.) 


CavEs IN THE’ BIBLE. 
(Answers to Picture on page 116.) 


Tua Cave of Machpelah, which Abraham 
bought from the children of Heth. Gen. 
xxiii. 1d. 

. Abraham, Gen. xxv. 9. 

Jacob made Joseph promise to bury him in the 
same cave with Abraham and Sarah, and 
Isaac and Rebekah. Gen. u. 13. 


refuge in a cave, Makkedah. Joshua, x. 16. 
1 Sam. xxii. 1, 2. .» 


‘in acave. 1 Sam. xxiv. 3. 


David. 2 Sam. xxiii. 13. 


by fifty in a cave, and fed them with bread 
and water. 1 Kings, xviii. 4. 
1 Kings, xix. 9. i 
Jesus commanded that the stone should be 
taken away from the tomb of Lazarus. Si 3 
John, xi. 38. : ee 
‘The elders who kept the faith,’ spoken of by — 
St. Paul. Hebrews, xi. 38. BP 
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AxsouT our TELEGRAPHS. 


HE telegraphs of Great Britain have since 

1870 been taken over by the Government, 

and at a banquet lately given to commemorate the 

twenty-fifth anniversary of this event, Mr. Arnold 

Morley, the Postmaster-General, made a most in- 
teresting speech, contrasting old times with new. 

He told his hearers that news of the Great Fire 
of London in 1666 took five days to reach the 
Duke of Buckingham at Bognor! However, that 
was over two hundred years ago; but even in the 
present century, in 1836, Mr. Grenville, who was 
then in Paris, writes in his diary that he had 
received the King’s (William IV.) speech ‘only 
twenty-nine hours after its delivery in London: a 
rapidity of transmission almost incredible,’ 
observes this good gentleman—little imagining 
that, but a few years later, messages would be sent 
to Paris in less than five minutes! 

It is interesting, too, to hear that our tele- 
graphists are improving each year both in speed 
and accuracy. In 1870, the fastest form of 
instrament could only send off seventy words a 
minute, whereas now six hundred words can be 
sent in the same time. 


Young CuristTmas. 
(Continued from page 239.) 


CHAPTER IX.—NO PLACE LIKE HOME. 


URING his fort- 
night’s stay in 
London, Christ- 
mas learnt a great 
«), fag ~— deal of the history 
7 of the Underwood 
y family. This he 
repeated to Mrs. 
Allardyce, and 
you may be sue 
that she proved a 
kind and patient 
listener. Escorted 
by her boy, she 
. visited his friend, and the 
"\ invalid gratefally received 
the flowers and fruit she 
brought, though he declared that the latter was 
too beautiful to eat. 
Of course Mrs. Underwood’s heart went out to 
the good lady, and her sad eyes brightened as they 
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rested upon her round, merry face. As for feeling 
strange or uncomfortable in her presence, no one 
ever complained of that, for she had a knack of 
putting you at your ease, and persons who were 
used to keeping their affairs to themselves would 
speak quite freely of their pains and pleasures, re- 
sponding, no doubt, to the kindly interest expressed 
in her twinkling brown eyes. Before her second 
visit to the Underwoods was over, she knew how 
hard the father of the family worked, getting up 
early and going to bed late in order to support his 
children ; how these same children had all been 
down with the scarlet fever a year past; what a 
long doctor's bill there had been in consequence; 
and last, but not least, their difficulties respecting 
Will. He wanted country air—so said their 
medical man—but school-life was out of the 
question. He must be sent to some one who 
would give him a mother’s care, be well fed, and 
have constant attention. 

‘And that, sighed Mrs. Underwood, brushing: 
away a tear and trying to look cheerful, ‘is quite 
impossible.’ 

‘With God,’ remarked Mrs. Allardyce, softly, 
‘all things are possible.’ 

Christmas raised his eyes to her face, and tried to 
read her meaning there. If he had not known her 
so thoroughly, this speech would have seemed to. 
him to be something of a mockery. But, then, she 
never mocked any one, having the tenderest heart, 
gave one, in all the world, and that one belonged: 
to the good doctor. So at night, as she gave him a. 
parting kiss, he said,— 

‘ Mother, dear, what do you mean when you say,. 
“With God all things are possible?” If Mr. 
Underwood has no money to send Will into the 
country, do you think God will give it to him?’ 

‘T am afraid not, my boy; but He might put it 
into the heart of some one else to help.’ 

There was a smile upon the lady's face that 
made Christmas wonder whether He had not done- 
so already, and prompted him to say to his friend, 
when they bade each other good-bye,— 

‘Cheer up, old fellow; there is a good time 
coming !’ 

The speech sounded odd and old-fashioned, and 
the nod that Christmas gave seemed to imply more 
than he said, but it was followed by no further 
remark, for down skipped Amy, two steps at a 
time, and, drawing her apart, Christmas whispered 
all sorts of things in her ear. What they were 
about no one else knew, but they could not have 
been unpleasant, or she would not have smiled upon 
him so hopefully. 

(Continued on page 250.) 
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“THE OWNER STEPPED OUT TO BID HIM WELCOME. 
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Youneg CHRISTMAS. 
(Continued from page 247.) 


T was evening when Christmas and Mrs. Allar- 
dyce arrived at Wendover station; they had 
planned it so, knowing that they stood a better 
chance of finding the doctor at liberty. Christmas 
thought the village had never looked so pretty. 
They left their luggage behind them, to be sent on 
later, and walked quietly through the High Street, 
glad to stretch their legs after a railway journey. 

Such an odd High Street as it was, and so 
irregular ; but I think that after all these two found 
it more to their taste than Regent Street. Mrs. 
Allardyce paused at the draper’s to see, as she put 
it, whether Russell had ‘anything fresh in his 
windows.’ 

Christmas halted a few steps further on, at the 
door of an odd little shop where tempting wares, 
such as tops and toffee, new-laid eggs, balls of 
string, and bars of hardbake, were exposed to view. 
Its owner, a fat woman with corkscrew curls, 
stepped out at once to bid him welcome, while a 
two-year-old child clung to her skirts. 

With something of the doctor’s manner, Christ- 
mas inquired after the other little ones, and receiving 
a satisfactory reply, rejoined his companion. Who 
was she talking to? Why, Mr. Latimer, to be 
sure. ‘There was so much to be said and heard, 
that it really seemed as though the travellers would 
never reach home. Yet it was pleasant to have so 
many friends, and to know that they were glad to 
welcome them back. 

‘London is prime,’ 
this is primer |’ 

Yes, there was no smoke here; the air blew fresh 
in your face, straight from the hills and the river, 
bearing I know not what messages of peace and 
beauty. Neither was there the stir and hurry of 
town, and the iaces of the passers-by were less 
anxious and troubled. But it was not until they 
were within the ‘ Rookery’ that these two realised 
all the joys of home-coming. They entered by a 
side door, casting a glance at the flower-decked 
garden as they passed, but not speaking, lest they 
should break the charm. Mrs. Allardyce held her 
finger to her lips, and with her other hand she 


exclaimed Christmas, ‘ but 


Our Brirp FRrienps. 


E do not know much about humming-birds 
in our cold, northern clime. We see them, 
truly, here and there, stuffed, under glass shades, or, 


pointed to the study. Christmas grasped her 
meaning at once—their arrival was to be a surprise. 
He opened the door as noiselessly as possible, an@ 


they entered. The doctor sat in his armchair, look- 


ing a bit dull—at least, so they fancied—but he 
sprang to his feet as quickly as though he had been 
a boy of fifteen, and then began such welcomings ae 
surely had never been heard of before. If they had 
been to the North Pole and back again, with a trip 
round the world just by way of a finish, he coulé 
not have been more pleased to see them. He kissed 
his wife, and said she looked bonnier than ever; 
then he held his boy at arm’s length, and declared 
he had grown—though, being a doctor, he must 
have known better, for who ever heard of a boy 
growing in a fortnight, especially when he has been 
out on a jaunt, and kept up late six nights out of 
seven ? 

‘Well, “and now tell me all the fine things you 
have seen,’ said the doctor. 

Christmas hardly seemed to hear the question, his 
eyes were roaming over each familiar object. Yes, 
all was just the same: the same polish on the book- 
case, only, perhaps, it looked a trifle brighter, after 
not having seen it for such a long time; the same 
dear old-fashioned volumes, looking so grave and@ 
solid; the same latticed windows, the same sweetly 
perfumed roses peeping in—buds, and full-grown 
flowers, and glossy leaflets. 

‘It is so homey,’ sighed Christmas; ‘I do love it 
so!’ But whether it was zt or him that he held so 
dear, who shall say ? 

Mrs. Allardyce took the doctor’s hand in hers, 
and Christmas rested his head upon his shoulder. 
As for the sun, which was just about to set, why, 
it made up its mind to sit up a few minutes later in 
order to take a last look at the best picture upom 
earth—a happy family group. It was rewarded by 
the sight of a man, a woman, and a child whe 


loved one another dearly, so it bathed them all in a 


flood of crimson light, and, remembering that it 
would have to get up again next morning, retired 
for the night. 
(Continued on page 261.) 


sad to say, ornamenting a lady’s bonnet; but the ; 
real, bright, blithe creature, humming among the 


flowers, i is a stranger to us. 
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A letter from Florida, written in the month of 
June, says :— 

‘The red-throated humming- birds are now 
fairly common, but the nests are almost impos- 
sible to find. This house is covered with be- 
gonia, wax-plant, scarlet honeysuckle, and passion- 
flower, and there the little birds are seen to per- 
fection, their hum betraying their whereabouts 
at once. , 

‘Last week George caught one in the butterfly- 
met for us to see. I held it in my hand—such a 
tiny thing, its colours exquisite. We only kept it 
# moment, and then let it fly again, and this after- 
moon I hear it humming round the gardenia-bushes 
and oleanders in front of the house.’ 

Even these pretty fairy creatures can, in a 
measure, be tamed and attracted by man, as the fol- 
lowing interesting account, which found its way 
into the Z'imes, testifies :— 

“A lady residing at San Rafael, one of the many 
pleasant health resorts of California, has sent to 
friends in London‘an account of the taming of two 
free, wild humming-birds by her daughter, who, 
under medical direction, has for some months passed 
several hours daily reclining on rugs spread on the 
garden lawn. “EE. has a new source of interest,” 
her mother writes. “The humming-birds have 
¢laimed her companionship, and manifested their 
curiosity by inspecting her with their wise little 
heads turned to one side at a gafe distance, watching 
her movements, evidently wishing to become ac- 
quainted. To entice them to a nearer approach 
E. plucked a fuchsia, attached it to a branch of a 
“ree over her head, and filled it with sweetened 
water. The intelligent little creatures soon had 
¢heir slender bills thrust into the flower, from which 
they took long draughts. Then E. took honey, 
thinking they might prefer it, and filled a fresh 
Gower each day. They would sometimes become 
so impatient as scarcely to wait for her to leave 
before they were into the sweets, and, finally, while 
she held a flower in one hand and filled it with 
diops from a spoon, the now tame little pets would 
catch the drops as they fell, and dart into the honey- 
cup their silvery thread-like tongues. E. is de- 
lighted, and so fascinated with them that she 
passes hours each day of her resting-time talking to 
them and watching their quick, lively movements. 
Although these tiny birds are humming all day 
among the flowers, two only have monopolised the 
thoney-filled flower, and these are both males, conse- 
quently there are constant squabbles as to which 
shall take possession. They will not permit a wasp 
or a bee to come near their honey-flower, and not 
only drive them away, but chase them some 
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distance, uttering a shrill note of protest against 
all intruders.” 

‘Referring to them again, at the close of the 
rainless Californian summer, in a letter dated’ 
October 26th, this lady writes :— 

‘“ We have had threatening clouds for two days, 
and a heavy rainfall to-day. E. has continued her 
devotion to her little humming-birds. Since the 
change of weather she has tried to coax them to 
the parlour windows. They appeared to think 
there must be some mistake, and would hum about 
the window where she stood with the honey-flower 
and spoonful of honey, or they would sit on a 
branch and watch every movement, yet not daring 
to take a sip until to-day, when at her peculiar 
call, which they always recognise, one ventured 
repeatedly to take the honey from her hand.”’ 


HERE are some good things in life that fall 
not away with the rest : 
And of all good things, I hold that a faithful 
friend is best. Owen Merepiru. 


Tur Story or Davin. 
(Continued from page 238.) 
XVI.—Tue Noumperine or tur Peorrie. 


diees was now at peace with all the people 
of Israel, but he had still many enemies 
beyond the borders of his own land, and he needed 
a good army, with clever officers and brave 
soldiers. The Syrians, the Moabites, the Ammon- 
ites, the Edomites, the Amalekites, and the Philis- 
tines, all fought against Israel; and, one after 
another, David subdued these nations and forced 
them to pay him tribute. He soon became a very 
rich and powerful king, and whatever he did 
prospered, because he trusted in God. 

But no one in this world is ever quite good and 
perfect. Only the holy angels can serve God 
without ever displeasing Him. David loved God 
with all his heart, but sometimes he did not seek 
for His guidance, and then he made mistakes. He 
thought one day that he would like to know how 
many people he was ruling over. Perhaps his 
success in war had made him proud. He knew 
that the kings who lived near him were afraid of 
him, and that his nation was now considered to be 
one of the great nations of the world, but he was 
not satisfied with this. He sent for Joab and said, 
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‘Go now through all the tribes of Israel, and 
number ye the people.’ 

Now, although Joab was not a faithful servant, 
he was a very wise soldier, and he thought David’s 
plan was a bad one. It was the custom of those 
days, for the head of each tribe or family to follow 
his king to battle, bringing with him as many 
men as he thought fit; and perhaps Joab thought 
that if the people were counted they would fancy 
that David wished to know how many fighting 
men there were in the land, so that he could him- 
self summon them at any time. The chiefs of the 
tribes would not like this, and the people would 
not like it either, so Joab tried to persuade David 
to change his mind. 
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God allowed David to have his own way, but: 
He did not allow his folly to remain unpunished. 
The prophet Gad brought him a sad message. 
His prosperity must suddenly come to an end, and 
a great trouble would fall upon the country, by 
which hundreds of the fighting men would be cut 
off in their youth and strength. Gad said to 
David, ‘ Choose ‘thee either three years’ famine, or 
three months to be destroyed before thy foes, or 
else three days the sword of the Lord, even the 
pestilence in the land.’ 

And David answered, ‘ Let me now fall into the 
hand of the Lord, for very great are His mercies, 
but let me not fall into the hand of man,’ 

(Continued on page 269.) 


“ COUNTING THE PEOPLE.” 


But David was determined to have his own way, 
and Joab was obliged to obey his command. He 
took some officers with him, and they travelled 
through the land, counting the people in the cities 
and villages as they went. When the people in 
England are counted, the work is all done in one 
day, but Joab was nearly ten months in number- 
ing the people of Israel. At last he returned to 
Jerusalem, and when David heard that he could, if 
he wished, go out against his enemies with several 
hundred thousand men, he felt very much pleased. 

His pleasure did not last long. In the midst of 
his pride came a feeling of shame, for he began to 
see that he had acted foolishly. He had not asked 
for God’s counsel, and he had not listened to the 
advice of Joab. He had been wilful as well as 
proud, and now he was sorry. 


Tue ‘Star or THE Sza.’ 


ate eee LODIC was a French girl. 

She lived in a little village on the coast of 
Brittany; her father, Jean Lodic, being a fisherman, 
like most of the other men of the village. His boat 
was called the Star of the Sea. 

It was winter-time, and wild, stormy weather. 
For several days the boats had been unable to go 
out, and many of the fisher-folk were in the greatest 
poverty and distress. 

To add to the Lodics’ troubles, Jean’s wife fell 
ill, and although she was now beginning to recover, 
she still required the greatest care in nursing, 
and the doctor impressed on Seraphine that on no 
account was she to be startled or worried about 
anything. 
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“SERAPHINE STOOD STILL TO GAZE OVER THE STORMY SEA.” 
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One afternoon there seemed a change for the 
better in the weather, and several of the villagers 
took advantage of it to try and get some fish. 
Jean Lodic was one of these. He was a brave, 
hard-working man, and he could not bear to 
stay at home, earning nothing, while his wife was 
so ill. 

‘ Look here, my lass,’ he said, calling Seraphine 
aside. ‘ Don't tell your mother, for she'll only fret, 
bat I’m going ont with the others to-night.’ 

Poor Marie Lodic was too ill to notice whether 
her husband were at home or not. She lay most of 
the time in a heavy sleep, only starting up now 
and then to ask for a cool drink. Seraphine watched 
beside her all night. It was very lonely, and some- 
times she felt frightened, but she comforted herself 
with the thought that it would soon be morning, 
and then ‘ father would be home.’ 

The morning came, but, alas! no father. When 
the boats sailed back into the bay, one was missing. 
A gale had sprung up in the night, and it was as 
much as the fishermen could do to get safely back 
to shelter. 

Poor Seraphine heard the gad news all too soon, 
but she dared not let her mother know what had 
happened. ‘Not to be startled or worried,’ the 
doctor had said. So the brave girl kept back her 
tears, and did her best to look as usual. 

In the afternoon a kind-hearted neighbour came 
in, and offered to watch beside the sick woman 
while Seraphine went to a distant farm to fetch 
some milk. It was a grey, sunless day, with a 
strong wind blowing, but Seraphine was glad to 
get out into the open air. Her way lay along the 
sea-shore, where the coarse grass and herbage mixed 
with the sand almost to the water’s edge. Sera- 
phine stood still to gaze over the stormy sea. 

What was that? Surely the brown sails of a 
fishing-boat! 

‘Oh, if it were only the Star of the Sea with dear 
father !’ she cried aloud. 

Nearer and nearer came the little speck. Now— 
yes! there was no doubt, it was the Star of the Sea, 
and the man who guided the helm was no other 
than Jean Lodic himself. The boat had been blown 
miles out of its course, and had only made its way 
back with much difficulty. 

‘It was well your wife did not know the danger 
you were in,’ said the doctor, afterwards, ‘for in 
her weak state of health the shock would probably 
have killed her. You may thank your brave- 
hearted little daughter that she had strength of 
mind to keep her sorrow to herself, for otherwise 
your good Marie would never have been alive to 
welcome your return.’ 


Prerer THE Piicrm. 
(Continued from page 243.) 
CHAPTER XXXII.—THE PATCHWORK QUILT. 


HE next morning broke fine and_ bright. 
Peter awoke with the dawn—he was less 
feverish than he had been on the previous evening, 
his cheeks had lost their high colour; he was once 
more the little, puny, delicate child who had aroused 
kind-hearted Mrs. Murray's warm sympathies. She 
had put him into Sammy’s bed to sleep. 

There was a lattice window to Sammy’s bed- 
room, and when Pete opened his bright grey eyes 
he could see the prettiest peep of fleecy clouds, and 
even trees and green fields, through the tiny panes 
of glass. The country view aroused his interest, 
and he sat up in bed and looked around him with 
immense satisfaction. 

‘I’m so glad that I am really and truly a proper 
pilgrim at last,’ murmured little Peter. ‘I ’spect 


I'll get as far as the Palace Beautiful by night. I 


wonder if Prudence, Piety, and Charity will come 
out to meet me? I like Mrs. Interpreter very 
much, of course; but I mustn’t stay here, for the 
other pilgrims didn’t. Oh, yes, I’m real, real glad 
that Iam a pilgrim and soldier! I hope it won't be 
long before I get to the Celestial City.’ 

At this point in his meditations, Peter's eyes 
were attracted to the very showy and quaint patch- 
work quilt which covered Sammy’s bed. Since 
Sammy’s death, Mrs. Murray had treasured this 
patchwork quilt with great care. Her little boy had 
been very fond of it, and had often stood by her side 
when she was making it, and had given her heaps 
of advice about it, for Sammy had quite a taste for 
the harmonious arrangement of colour, and for the 
prettiest shapes which patchwork patterns could be 
made to assume. 

‘Be sure you put in plenty of the little rosebud 
sprig, Mother,’ he would say. ‘I like the little rose- 
bud sprig ‘cause it was in your gown, Mother, and 
it will help to remind me of you when I lie in bed 
and look at it.’ : 

Mrs. Murray had remembered Sammy’s request, 


and had put plenty of the rosebud-sprig pattern 


into the quilt, and Sammy had lain under that 
quilt when he was dead. 


It was taken out of her own oak bureau, and 


smelling of lavender had been put over Peter on 
the previous night. It would have been impossible 


for Mrs. Murray to have given the boy greater 


proof of the love she felt for him than this. 


Pete had never seen a patchwork quilt before 
and he admired it now immensely, and amused 
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himself examining the different colours and, in 
particular, in tracing out the rosebud sprig which 
Sammy had liked so much. 

Presently, however, it was time to get up. He 
dressed himself as best he could, and went down to 
the big, warm, spicy kitchen. 

Loo was seated by the fireside—she looked very 
pale and there were red rims round her eyes. Mrs. 
Murray was busily preparing a great dish of eggs 
and bacon for breakfast. 

‘Yes,’ she was saying to Loo, ‘I can’t speak 
fairer—I’m willing to adopt the poor little fellow. 
He has been sent to me by the blessed Lord Him- 
self, in place of my Sammy what's safe in the New 
Jerusalem. He's a delicate little man, but I make 
no doubt that the fresh air, and the sight of the 
animals on the farm, and the full and plenty he'll 
have to eat, will soon harden him up and make a 
different child of him.’ 

‘Only, I can’t give him up,’ said Loo. ‘ He’s all 
T’ve got in all the world. I can’t do without him, 
not nohow.’ 

‘Then you're a selfish girl,’ said Mrs. Murray. 
‘But here comes the child, and we’ll talk no more 
for the present. Sit you down, my lamb, and eat 
up your nice egg—’twas laid by Brownie not an 
hour ago; and it’s full of milk and beautiful fine 
flavoured. Brownie was Sammy’s hen, and [ 
wouldn't give no one who wasn’t his living 
counterpart Brownie’s eggs.’ 

Pete sat down with great content on his face. 
Mrs. Murray placed a little table in front of himn— 
she put a white cloth on the table, and then laid on 
the cloth a pink cup and saucer. The cup had gilt 
letters on it—these letters formed the two words, 
‘For Sammy.’ There was a plate, also, which 
matched the cup and saucer. Mrs. Murray poured 
out a cup of fragrant coffee—piled the plate with 
sweet brown bread and butter, and then Brownie’s 
egg, done to a turn, was placed before Pete. 

Never even in hospital had he tasted such a 
delicious breakfast before—never in all his life had 
any one treated him so kindly nor made such a 
fuss over him. 

He took it all quite calmly—saying to himself 
that this was the correct way to treat pilgrims. 
He was a pilgrim on his way to the Celestial City, 
and, of course, Mr. Inte:preter’s wife was bound to 
be kind to him. 

After breakfast, Loo went out into the yard to 
speak to Joe. 

Joe had slept well in the barn, and having par- 
taken of a good breakfast as well as a good supper 
the night before, felt extremely cheerful and, as he 
said himself, quite fit to fight the world. 


‘Here you are, Loo,’ he said, coming up to her 
and grinning from ear to ear. When Joe smiled 
it seemed as if every bit of his whole body laughed 
—his eyes danced and twinkled, his head wagged, 
his very hands and feet seemed to express uncon- 
trollable mirth. No one could speak of his smile as 
beautiful, but it certainly was cheerful enough to 
win him favour. 

‘Well, little matey,’ he said, ‘I’ve had a real 
fine time—I slept like a top. I haven’t had such a 
sleep for weeks, and now I’m quite ready to do 
whatever you wish.- How’s Pete this morning, 
Loo, and when are we to go ahead on our pilgrim- 
age? Oh, yes, I understand that it ain’t any 
pilgrimage in reality; but if you wish to humour 
the kid, why, I’m agreeable.’ 

‘T don’t know what to do,’ said Loo. ‘'There’s 
that farmer’s wife, she’s gone and taken a dreadful 
fancy to Pete; she thinks as he’s like a child of her 
own what went and died, and she wants to keep 
Pete always; and when I said as he was all in all as 
I'd got, she frowned at me dreadful, and said I 
was a real selfish girl.’ 

“But you ain’t, Loo,’ said Joe. ‘I never in all 
my life saw such an unselfish girl as you; and as 
for the farmer’s wife keeping the kid, why, it strikes 
me that it’s Pete himself that’s to say “yes” or 
“no” to that. If he believes as he’s going on 
pilgrimage, and that there's a Celestial City at the 
end of the journey, is it likely now, Loo, that he'd 
stay here at Mr. Interpreter's house? Why, of 
course he wouldn't.’ 

‘Oh, Joe, how clever you talk!’ said poor Loo, 
cheering up as she listened to these words. ‘ Why, 
of course, it’s for Pete to decide, and I think I 
know what he'll be doing; but dear, dear, dear! 
it 7s snug in that kitchen, and she gave him a 
beautiful breakfast—a new-laid egg, and brown 
bread, and coffee what would make your mouth 
water. She said she’d soon have Pete a strong 
boy. It’s rough work, pilgrimaging, even if it’s 
true, and Pete can’t stand any roughness.’ 

‘Yes, he can, if his heart's in the business,’ ssid 
Joe. ‘But you go back and ask him what he 
wishes to do, Loo. I'm agreeable to go back to 
London or to stay with you and humour the kid, 
ouly I want to know.’ 

(Continued on page 258.) 


| OWLER it be, it seems to me 
Tis only noble to be good; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 
TENNYSON, 
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“SHE HELPED PAUL PRY OUT OF HIS CAGE.” 
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(Continued from page 255.) 


SHAPTER XXXIIIL—SAMMY'S CLOTHES. 


ay RS. | ‘MURRAY had gone 
out to attend to some of 
her numerous morning 
duties, and Pete was alone 
‘in the kitchen when 
‘ Loo came back to him. 
- He was standing by 
~Sammy’s chair, and 

-was gazing in a ‘reflec- 
tive sort of way into the* ‘fire. “WwW het he heard 
LLoo’s footsteps he turned eagerly. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘ where’s Joe? It’s.a beautiful 
morning, Loo, and time for us to be going on.’ 

‘Well, that’s what I came to speak about,’ said 
Loo. ‘Do you want to go on, Pete? Is there any 
use in it? You know what I told you last night, 
you know what Mrs. Murray sayy a 

‘That don’t matter,’ said Pete, ‘you don’t suppose 
I mind what people say, when the thing’s printed ; 
it is true as true can be—there’s a City of Destruc- 
tion, and a Narrow. Way,+and a Celestial City, and 
I'm going there. It’s tinie we were starting, Loo.’. 

: All right,’ answered Loo, chéerfully. In spite of 
herself she could not help. being glad that Pete did 
not wish to stay with Mrs. Murray. Pete seemed 
to think nothing at all‘of.the comforts of the good 
farmer’s house. His mind was set on one thing 
only—the Pilgrimage which he had undertaken. 

‘Yes,’ he said in his decided little voice. ‘It’s 
time we were off. I’m‘ porry that Mr. Interpreter 
was so busy, and that I didn’t see the Looking Glass 
and the other wonderful things ; but. never mind, 
we must go now.’ 

‘Well, we must wait until Mrs. Murray comes in,’ 
said Loo. ‘I never met a kinder woman than she 
has been, and more especially to you, Pete, and we 
must say “ Good-bye” to her.’ 

Pete considered for a moment, but could not 
remember, when Mary Holland read the Pilgrim’s 
Progress aloud to him, whether Christian bade Mr. 
Interpreter ‘Good-bye’ or not—he walked to the 
window and looked out impatiently. He liked 
Mrs. Interpreter ; but nothing in all the world 
was so important as going right forward on the 
pilgrimage. 

‘I tell you what,’ he said, ‘there’s Paul Pry in 
that cage, and if you, Loo, and Joe will come with 
us, we can start right away. Maybe we'll meet 
Mr. and Mrs. Interpreter, and if we do we can 
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say ‘Good-bye’ to them; but ee well wae 
start now while the gun’s ‘bright and there’s a good 
long day before us.’ : 
Pete spoke with great decision, but Loo really 
would not have yielded to his wishes but for some- oes 
thing that occurred at that moment. Mrs. Murray — 
did most of her household work herself, but a girl 
used to come in to help with all sorts of odd jobs in 
the morning. This girl was now seen to enter iat 
kitchen bearing a quantity of small clothes in her 
arms ; she laid them in front of the fire, and Mes 
to arrange them in little heaps. : 
‘What are those for?’ said Loo, interested in tee 
spite of herself. ® 
‘They're for this little boy,’ said the girl. $ Mrs. 
Murray says as he is going to stay here in Sammy 
place, and these are Sammy’s clothes which are 
to be aired right away for him? +a 
‘There they lay in little heaps on one or two 
chairs in front of the fire. Such pretty clothes— 
little washing sailor suits, and little serge suits with — 
brass sailor buttons, and a dear little reefer. coat. 3 
with lots of brass buttons on it, and a cap with eee 
H.M.S. Captain in gilt letters across the front, and 
piles of stockings—warm woollen stockings—and@ 
nice little shoes. Why, Pete would look like a gentle- — 
man—like a prince—in garments like these. All the 
same, as she glanced at them, Loo’s heart ieee J 
filled with a great, furious hatred. What did Mrs. — . 
Murray mean by supposing that she could adopt 
Pete and take him away from Loo? Pete 1 
not her boy. What right had she to talk and 
as if he were? Yes, the sooner they were off, the 
better. 
“Come, Pete, let’s come,’ she said, taking 
brother by the hand. 
‘We can’t go without Paul Pry,’ said Pete. 
‘Oh, my word,’ exclaimed the girl, who was 
opening the clothes and spreading them out 
the fire ; ‘you’ re not going to let that great 
rabbit loose in the garden? Missis will be wild if 
you do!’ 
‘No, we'll take care of him 
our own bunny,’ she continued ; ‘ there’s no fea: 
he'll get loose in the garden.’ She helped Paul 
to get out of his cage, held him in a tight grip, 
followed by Pete went out into the porch. ; 
She was relieved to see that neither Mr. | 
nor his wife was anywhere in sight. 


) ‘said Loo. ‘ rat 
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standing by one of the tall haystacks with his hands 
in his pockets, and a contented look which was 
altogether new to him on his thin face. 

‘ Joe, here we are—come along,’ said Loo. And 
then the three children went as quickly as possible 
out of the yard and down the shady lane by which 
the farmer had conducted them the day before to his 
hospitable doors. 

‘If we meet Mrs. Interpreter, I can kiss her, and 
eay Good-bye,’ said Pete. 

“Yes, yes, but come on now,’ said Loo. The 
thought of Sammy’s clothes was still burning a 
fierce angry pain in her heart. ‘Come on,’ she 
repeated ; ‘if we meet her, well and good—if we 
don’t, we can’t help it. She meant to be kind, 
but we've got to go on—haven’t we, Pete?’ 

“Yes, yes,’ said Pete; ‘of course. We have got 
to find the Palace Beautiful as fast as we can.’ 

The children soon left the pretty farm and its 
Kind inhabitants behind them. The day was a 
bright one, and they were all well fed and well 
warmed. It was impossible therefore for them to 
feel in low spirits, and, althongh Loo and Joe both 
now knew the truth, they could not help greatly 
enjoying their morning ramble. 

Loo had still nearly one-and-sixpence in her 
pocket ; so they could buy food for that day at least. 
Loo’s idea was that they should walk on to the next 
village ; there she intended boldly to ask for work 
as a little maid—Joe, too, could do odd jobs for 
the farmers, if they would let him. Oh, yes, she 
- was quite certain that they could manage to keep 
soul and body together somehow, until little Pete 
had grown tired of his craze of being a Pilgrim. 
‘They must make an excuse to Pete for lingering 
in the next village; they must pretend to him that 
they were on the right road to the Palace Beautiful. 
Anyhow, at the worst, they must persuade him to 
submit to short delays in his journey to the Celestial 
City. 

_ Loo whispered her thoughts to Joe as they 
walked side by side. She had ample opportunity 
for doing so, for Pete walked ahead of the other 
two, singing a gentle little song to himself, and 
thinking of the happy moment when he would ask 
for admittance to the Palace Beautiful. 

(Continued on page 267.) 


HE nobiest minds their virtue prove 
By pity, sympathy, and love ; 
These—these are feelings truly fine, 
And prove their owner half divine. 
CowPeEr. 
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Tue Moncoose. 


ID you ever hear of a mongoose ? 

A gentleman who knows all about them 
tells us these little creatures make charming 
pets, and are most interesting and amusing com- 
panions; they are very useful too, in their own 
particular way, especially in India, and I will tell 
you what that way is presently, 

The mongoose is rather like alittle cat in his fur 
and in his tail, and like a weasel in his head and his 
habits. Mr. Rudyard Kipling says his eyes and the 
end of his restless nose are pink, he can scratch him- 
self anywhere he pleases, with any leg, front or 
back, that he chooses to use ; he can fluff up his 
tail till it looks like a bottle-brush, and he has a 
queer little war-cry that sounds like ‘ Rikk-tikk- 
tikki-tikki-tehk !’ : 

It is the hardest thing in the world to frighten a 
mongoose, because he is eaten up from nose to tail 
with curiosity, and likes to understand everything 
he sees or hears. 

The mongoose is very tame, and if treated kindly, 
he will run in and out of the house all day long. 

The reason that he is such a favourite in India 
is because it is the chief business of a grown 
mongoose’s life to fight and kill snakes, which are 
such terrible enemies to mankind; he has a 
marvellous swiftness of movement, which enables 
him to spring on a snake and bite it in the 
back of the neck, often so as to kill it with one 
blow. 

He can find out where snakes have hidden them- 
selves when men would never suspect them to be 
near ; his eyes grow red and hot, and he sits up 
on his hind legs like a little kangaroo, chattering 
with rage, and swaying his body to and fro, then 
suddenly makes his brave dart, and very rarely 
misses his aim. 

You do not wonder that the little mongoose is a 
welcome addition to the household in India, do 
you ? H, OUD: 


QUESTIONS FOR OUR READERS. 


1. Menrion any instances you know of Dreams 
recorded in the Bible. 

2. Give the meaning of the following inscription, 
MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN, and state where 
it was written. 

3. Can you remember any Songs sung by women 
in the Bible, in token of gladness or victory ? 
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NANCY WITH BLUEBELL, HER FAVOURITE COW, 
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(Continued from page 250.) 
CHAPTER X.—‘ GOOD-BYE, BoB.’ 


ARLY the next morning, just as the clock 
struck six, Christmas awoke, and, without 
a moment’s hesitation, as though he had made 
up his mind to the proceeding overnight, rose 
from his bed and began to dress with much 
rapidity. Cold water, and plenty of it, soon 
drove the sleep from his eyes, and gave him the 
fresh appearance which folk who object to a 
thoroughly good wash never have. He moved 
softly, lest he should arouse the other sleepers, 
and having completed his toilet, threw open the 
window, and let in the free, refreshing air. 
Then, holding his shoes in his hand, he crept 
downstairs, and, seizing his cap in passing, let 
himself out, managing the bolts and birs admir- 
ably, for it was not by any means the first time 
he had taken a morning ramble while the rest 
of the household were asleep. 

Once outside, it was odd to see him sit down 
on the doorstep to lace up his shoes; but you 
had better do something a little out of the way 
than interfere with other folk’s comfort, and this 
particular pair of shoes had a bad habit of creaking. 
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“ With his arm round the pony’s neck.” 


Now for the next move: the boy looked from 
right to left, as if considering his bearings, as 
was indeed the case; then he started on his pil- 
grimage, somewhat grave, but quite content. He 
passed few persons on his road, but all who met 

him bade him ‘good morning,’ in the pleasant, 
friendly, country fashion. Nancy, the girl wko 
lived at Farmer Hodge's, walked _ leisurely, 
with her arm thrown across the broad back cf 
Bluebell, her favourite cow, while two others 
followed heavily, too sleepy-eyed to be jealous. 
Sam, the ploughman from Aylmer’s Corner, 
whom Christmas knew quite well, since he had 
but just recovered from an attack of rheumatics, 
through which the doctor had pulled him suc- 
cessfully, paused to ask the young master how he 
had enjoyed himself in London town. Christmas 
replied with politeness, but was more sparing 
of his words than usual, for he had business on 
hand, and a mile or two before him. Nor could 
he take many short cuts, for the dew lay so 
thick upon the grass that it would have soaked 
through the best of shoe-leather, and one: had 
perforce to keep to the most frequented track. 
By half-past seven he found himself at his des- 
tination. There stood the ‘Grange, a great red- 
brick building, twice as large and imposing, but 
not nearly so picturesque, as the ‘Rookery.’ It 
had a good deal of land attached to it—a two-acre 
field at the back, grounds of considerable extent, an 
enormous kitchen-garden, and at the side, a paddock. 
It was to this paddock that Christmas betook him- 
self. Climbing the gate, he stood on the topmost. 
bar but one, and looked about him. At first he 
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could not find what he sought, but before long he 
caught sight of Bob, Colonel Duncan’s pony (the 
very one which was to be his) standing against a 
distant hedge, swishing his long tail as though he 
knew that no horse in Wendover, big or little, 
owned a finer one. 

Christmas chirruped to him as had always been 
his practice whenever he passed, although at that 
time he would have thought it a mere fairy tale 
had you told him he would one day possess such a 
wonderful animal. Bob, who had as good manners 
as any two-legged creature, trotted gently forward, 
and offered his velvety nose for consideration; but 
Christmas could no longer do with a gate between 
them; he must needs vault over, and, with his arm 
round the pony’s neck, fondle and caress him to his 
heart's content. Nay, he even kissed him some- 
where between the eyes, without fear of a bite, and 
with perfect confidence that there was no one look- 
ing on, unless a few sheep at the corner of the field 
could be counted as spectators, and they appeared, 
it must be confessed, too stupid to take note of 
anything. Bob had, on the contrary, an air of 
great intelligence ; his full, bright eyes had a keen, 
watchful expression, and Christmas, noticing this, 
said gently, ‘Oh, Bob, I would have been so kind 
to you!’ 

A soft, whinnying sound, as who should say, ‘I 
do not doubt it,’ followed by a rubbing of the 
pony’s head against the boy's coat-sleeve. Perhaps 
no soldier, with shot and shell whizzing about 
him, ever fought a harder battle than did young 
Christmas, here in the early morning out in the 
peaceful country. No martial music to inspirit 
him, only the soft morning hymn twittered by some 
score of birds; no stirring word of command bid- 
ding him face the enemy, only the memory of a 
plaintive voice saying in fretful tones, ‘I am so sick 
of one room—if I could only go out.’ 

The cheeks of Christmas Allardyce glowed 
crimson. 

‘Good-bye, dear Bob, good-bye,’ he said, softly, 
and two great tears stole down his hot cheeks, to be 
brushed away as quickly as they had fallen. 

‘Upon my word, this is very odd,’ said Colonel 
Duncan, peeping at him over the hedge. ‘Hullo! 
young Christmas, what’s wrong ?’ 

Christmas made no reply; he was over the gate 
in an instant, and off as fast as his legs would 
carry him. Not that he knew who had spoken or 
heard what was said; but, like all other boys, he 
felt that to be seen erying, even although he had 
shed but two tears, would disgrace him for ever. 
Tt was only when breath failed him, and he was 
quite out of sight of the ‘Grange,’ that he paused 
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to rest; then he sat down by the wayside and 
comforted himself with the idea that whoever 
had spoken was assuredly too far off to recognise 
him. 

‘You were out early this morning, said the 
doctor, when breakfast was over. ‘ Your mother 
and I thought you had overslept yourself, but 
when we peeped into your bedroom, lo! the bird 
had flown. Where were you off to, Chris 2’ 

‘I went for a long walk, Father.’ 

“Oh, aye! So glad to be back again that you 
must needs go and say How-do-you-do to the trees 
and hedgerows. Well, I don’t wonder. I love 


Wendover myself; there is not another place that | 


can hold a candle to it.’ 

“I wasn’t exactly saying How-do-you-do to any- 
thing. I—I was saying Good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye! Why, you are not going to start 
off again, are you, my lad ?’ ns 

The doctor spoke with indulgent good-humonr, 
but Christmas remained serious. 

‘I was gaying good-bye to Bob,’ he. answered. 
‘T thought I would like to see him once more, for, 


if you please, Father, I want to ask you not to - 


give him tome. I would rather 


“Well I never! What next? Why, Chris, I 


thought I was giving you such a pleasure. I was 
going to write a line to Colonel Duncan to ask him 
to send the pony up to-morrow.’ 

With a great effort at self-control the boy drew 
close to his adopted father, and with his hand upon 
his knee looked up into his face. His words 
did not come very readily—words are tiresome 
things, and often fail us when most we need them 
—but Dr. Allardyce listened patiently, even allow- 
ing his carriage to wait for him until the tale was 
finished. 

‘And so,’ he said quietly, ‘I gather that you 
wish me to buy an invalid chair for your friend 
with the money that I should have spent in pur- 
chasing the pony ?’ 

‘If you will be so good, Father. You see, I 


can walk and get the air that way, because I am — 


so strong, while Will can never go out at all, and 
he needs it so.’ 
‘I understand, my boy; it shall be as you wish.’ 
The doctor spoke in a tone that was new to 
Christmas. 


timidly. 
‘ Not in the least, my boy: God bless you!’ 
He laid his hand on his head as he passed him, 


that he was not angry. 
(Continued on page 271.) 


‘ You are not angry, are you ?’ he asked, a little 
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and Christmas, catching sight of his face, knew ey % 
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Tur Worx Cure. 
ARD work is a blessing, not a curse, as too 


many people are apt to think. Of course, 
over-work is bad, but so is over-drinking or over- 
training, for excess is always wrong and hurtfal ; 
but honest, hard work hurts no one who has a 
healthy mind and body. 

General Gordon used to say that half the ills and 
worries of life would be cured by a day at the 
washtub, and this saying was brought forcibly to 
my mind by something I witnessed at the infant 
school a few days ago. 

A little child came crying into the schoolroom 
about ten minutes before the time for afternoon 
school 

“What is the matter, Lucy? Come and tell me 
if you are hurt,’ said the teacher, in her kind voice. 

Lucy ran up to her teacher, but she was sobbing 
80 bitterly that no word of explanation of her 
troubles could be got from her. 

_ The teacher, finding this to be the case, gave 
r up questioning the child, and said briskly, ‘ Now, 


Lucey, will you help me pick up these papers? It 
will soon be school-time, and I must have the room 
tidy.’ 

- Lucy’s sobs stopped as if by magic; she got up, 
picked up the bits of paper and rubbish that lay on 
the floor, and then, with a duster, dusted down the 

' low desks in quite a scientific way. Work had 
iS cured her woes, E. A. B, 
s 

: Tue Rep Cross Knicur. 

; (Continued from page 246.) 

4 

PART XVIL.—THE RESCUE OF TEE RUD CROSS KNIGHT. 
i HEN false Duessa saw the fall of Giant 


7 Pride she flung down her golden cup, and 
threw aside her crown, and fled away. But the 

‘squire followed, and soon took her prisoner. 

‘Telling him to keep safe guard on her, Princo 
Arthur boldly entered the Giant's Castle. Not a 
: living creature could he spy; he called loudly, but 
no one answered ; a solemn silence reigned every- 
where, not a voice was to be heard, not a person 
seen, in bower or hall. 

At last an old, old man, with beard as white as 
snow, came creeping along; he guided his feeble 
steps with a staff, “or long ago his sight had failed. 
On his arm he bore a bunch of keys, all covered 
with rust. They were the keys of all the doors 
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inside the castle ; they were never used, but he still 
kept possession of them. 

It was curious to see the way in which this old 
man walked, for always, as he went forward, he 
kept his wrinkled face turned back, as if he were 
trying to look behind. He was the keeper of the 
place, and the foster-father of the dead Giant Pride ; 
his name was Ignorance, 

Prince Arthur, as was fitting, honoured his grey 
hair and gravity, and gently asked him where all 
the people were who used to live in that stately 
building ? The old nan softly answered him that 
he could not tell. Again the prince asked where 
was the knight whom the giant had taken captive? 

“I cannot tell,’ said the old man. 

Then the prince asked which was the way into 
the castle, and again he got the same answer: «I 
cannot tell.’ 

At first he thought the man was mocking him, 
and began to be much displeased. But presently, 
seeing that the poor old thing could not help his 
foolishness, he wisely calmed his anger. Going up 
to him he took the keys from his arm, and made an 
entrance for himself. LHe opened each door without 
the least difficulty ; there was no one to challenge 
him, nor any bars to hinder hig passage. 

Inside the castle he found the whole place fitted 
up in the most splendid manner, decked with royal) 
tapestry, and shining with gold, fit for the presence 
of the greatest prince. But all the floors were dirty, 
and strewn with ashes, for it was here that the 
wicked Giant Pride used to slay his unhappy 
victims. 

Prince Arthur sought through every room, but 
nowhere could he find the Red Cross Knight. At 
last he came to an iron door, which was fast locked, 
but he found no key among the bunch to open it. 
In the door, however, there was a little grating, 
and through this the prince called as loudly as he 
could, to know if there were any living person 
shut up there whom he could set free. 

Then there came a hollow voice in answer. 
‘Oh, who is that who brings to me the happy 
choice of death? Here I lie, dying every hour, yet 
still compelled to live, bound in horriblo darkness. 
‘Three months have come and gone since I beheld 
the light of day. Oh, welcome, you who bring true 
tidings of death,’ 

When Prince Arthur heard these words his heart 
was #0 filled with pity and horror at any noble 
knight being thus shamefully treated that, in his 
strength and indignation, he rent open the iron door. 
But entering, he found no floor; there was a deep 
descent, as dark as a pit, from which came up a 
horrible deadly smell. 
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“ The Prince carried him out of the Castle,” 


Neither darkness, however, nor dirt, nor poisonous smell 
could turn the prince from his purpose, and he went forward 
courageously. With great trouble and difficulty he found 
means to raise the captive, whose own limbs were too feeble to . A 
bear him, and then he carried him out of the castle. 

What a mournful picture was now the Red Cross Knight! His dull, sunken eyes could not bear 
the unaccustomed light of the sun; his cheeks were thin and gaunt; his mighty arms, that had fought 
so often and so bravely, were nothing now but bones; all his strength was gone, and all his flesh 
shrunk up like a withered flower. (Continued on page 275.) => 
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“SIZING HIS MASTHR’S CLOAK BDATWHEN HIS THHTH,” 


Our Frienps tue ANIMALS. 
Horsus. 


REMARKABLE story is told of a horse 
in South America by Mr. Hudson, the 
naturalist. It was at a time when deserters from the 
army were always shot when caught. ‘Where my 
boyhood was spent,’ Mr. Hudson writes, ‘ there was 
a deserter, a man named Santa Anna, who for 
seven years, without ever leaving the neighbour- 
hood of his home, succeeded in eluding his pur- 
suers by means of the marvellous sagacity and 
watchful care exercised by his horse. When 
taking his rest on the plain—for he seldom slept 
under a roof—his faithful horse kept guard. At 
the first sight of mounted men on the horizon, 
he would fly to his master, and, seizing his cloak 
between his teeth, rouse him with a vigorous shake. 
The hunted man would start up, and in a moment 
man and horse would vanish into one of the dense 
reed-beds abounding in the place, where no man 
could follow.’ 

At the end of seven years the stern ‘ Dictator’ 
of the Argentine country died, the deserter left his 
lair, and returned fearlessly to common life, and his 
kindly watchful friend no longer needed to scan the 
wide horizon of the plains for a distant sight of the 
foe. 

Mr. Hudson—himself born on the pampas of 


South America—gives us an amusing little incident’ 


of his London life. Please to remember that he 
was a constant and fearless horseman. When 
making night journeys on the pampas, he had 
been in the habit of lying back on his horse, and 
falling into a half-doze, which may account for the 
story that follows. 

‘Some time ago in Oxford Street,’ he relates, 
‘I got on the top of an omnibus travelling west. 


I was anxious to get home, and in an absent’ 


kind of way I became irritated at the pain- 
fully slow rate of progress. The indolent brute 
T imagined myself riding was as usual taking ad- 
vantage of his rider’s ‘abstraction, but I would 
soon persuade him that I was not so far gone as 
to lose sight of the difference between a swinging 
gallop and a walk. So, raising my umbrella, I 
dealt the side of the omnibus a sounding blow, 
very much to the astonishment of my fellow- -pas- 
sengers,’ 

And new to fly to another continent for another 
writer’s sketch of ponies she has known. Con- 
nemara ponies are clever in a peculiar way. 
Ireland is a boggy country. Miss Edgeworth, in 
her letters tel’s us, ‘The ponies are such knowing 
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little creatures. When they come to a slough, th 
know they would sink in and their legs would b 
of no use to them; so they lie down till then 
who can stand, drag them over with their ] 
kneeling under them.’ 
Miss Edgeworth continues: ‘Miss Martin 
Connemara lady) has three ponies which she 
brought every day to the great Wyatt windo 
the library, where she feeds them with potatoes: On 
of them is very passionate, and once, the potato 
being withheld a moment too long at the hall-door 
he fell into a rage, pushed in at the door after 
and she ran for her life, got upstairs, and 
safe. 
‘I asked her what he would have done if wikia a E 
come up to her ? 
‘“Set his two feet on my shoulders, thrown 
down, and trampled upon me.” 
‘The other day the smith hurt his foot in s 
him, and up he reared, and up jumped lish 
on the raised part of the forge ; the pony 
after hiwi, and, if the smith had not serar 
behind his bellows, would have killed him, 
sure.’ , 
‘After hearing this,’ says Miss Edgeworth, 
declined riding this pony, though Miss M 
pressed me much, and assured me he was as qu 
a lamb, provided I would never strike him or 
cross.’ 
I think most ladies would hake felt with WV 
Edgeworth, and preferred to gine the passior 
pony a wide berth. 


PLEASANT TO ALL. 


E pleasant to playfellows not so well dr 

as you are. It is said that Edison, the 
electrician, when he first entered Boston was 
as to be wearing linen trousers in the dep 
winter. He had none warmer. Be pleasant 
afflicted. Milton was blind. Be pleasant 
dull at learning. Many a great man has 
slow boy at his lessons. Be pleasant to tho 
have ignorant parents and poor homes. 
speare was born in a small house, and was 
a man who could not write his own pam 
pleasant to those in a position beneath yo 
The world-famed author of the Pi/grim’s 
was only a tinker. Be pleasant to every 
only because they may some day excel y 
rise to fame, but because kindliness is Ch 
right, 


SS, 


PETER THE Pincrim. 
(Continued from page 259.) 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—THE WHITE GATES, 


FTER walking for nearly two 
hours, the children saw 
some white gates right 
infront of them. Pete 
hadkept uphisstrength 
wonderfully, but when 
he saw the gates he 
turned first red and 
then pale, and 
clutched hold of 
Loo’s hand with a 
firm grip. 
, ‘I’m real glad as we've reached the Palace 
- Beautiful,’ he said. ‘1’m tired—I want to go to 
bed. We can go to bed here, and spend the 
night here; let’s go right on.’ 
‘Where ?’ asked Joe; ‘you ain’t never going to 
be so mad as to go inside those gates, Pete ?” 
_ ‘Why not?’ said Pete. ‘They lead to the 
Palace Beautiful. Yes, of course, I’m going inside.’ 
“No, they don’t,’ said Joe. ‘Come, Pete, maybe 
the people inside those gates will set the dogs on 
us. I wouldn't go in there if I was you, I wouldn't 
really.’ 
Peter was very tired, and not neatly as strong 
_. ashe imagined himself. He turned redder than 
: ever, and great drops of dew began to stand out on 
his little forehead. 
“Loo, you and me’ll come,’ he said, clasping his 
-eister’s hand. 
‘Oh, dear little Pete,’ said Loo, ‘ there’s a village 
_ close by, and we'll have something to eat there. We 
can come afterwards if you really wishit. I’ve 
got one-and-six in my pocket, and I can buy a 
nice meal for all four of us in the village. We'd 
best have something to eat before we go inside the 
. white gates.’ 
‘What nonsense!’ said Pete, dashing away the 
tears which had risen to his eyes. “TE you've 
very little money, why should you spend it, 
‘Louisa? We'll get plenty to eat at the Palace 
_ Beautiful. Prudence, Piety, and Charity will give 
us heaps to eat. It is their business to help 
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‘We'd best humour him,’ said Loo, in a low 
tone to Joe; ‘he may be ill if we don’t. ‘ Well, 
Pete, she continued, ‘if you're really set on it, 
uy Tl come up with you to the house. I’m afraid 

as you're wrong, and this ain't the Palace Beautiful ; 
but we can come and try.’ 
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‘Why should not Joe and Paul Pry come too? 

“No, they’d best sit here and wait for us. You 
set there by the side of the hedge, Joe, and if Pete 
is right I'll come back and tell you.’ 

‘Oh, I’m sure I’m right,’ said Peter. ‘Give me 
your hand, Loo, and let us start right away.’ 

The two children now approached the great white 
gates. There were very large ones in the middle, 
which they had not strength enough to open, but 
the little postern gate at one side yielded to Loo’s 
efforts, and they found themselves standing inside 
a long and very beautiful shady avenue. There 
was a lodge covered with honeysuckle and all 
kinds of beautiful ereepers close to the gates, and a 
woman now came and stood in the porch of the 
lodge. 

‘You can’t come in here, children,’ she called 
out to the pair. ‘Go back this minute. You have 
no business here, and Lord Staunton don’t allow 
it. Here—are you deat?—go back this minute, 
the pair of you.’ 

‘You're a rude woman,’ said Peter, ‘and we 
don’t mind you. We're going to the Palace 
Beautiful, and we don’t mind what nobody says. 
We're pilgrims, and the Palace Beautiful is inside 
these gates. You're a very unkind woman, and 
I'll tell Prudence what you've said.’ 

‘My word!’ said the woman, in some astonish- 
ment. She stared very hard at Pete, and then 
looked at Loo. ‘'That child don’t seem very well, 
little girl,’ she said, ‘and you'd best take him home 
to his mother. Where do you live, little girl?’ 

‘We used to live in London,’ replied Loo, ‘but 
we've got no home anywhere.’ 

‘Yes, we have; we've got the Celestial City,’ 
said Pete. 

The woman gave Pete another puzzled g glance ; 
then she touched her forehead bo a meaning look 
at Loo. 

Loo didn’t reply ; there was a great lump in her 
throat. Pete’s words had frightened her ; she could 
not help seeing for herself that he was ill, and 
terribly weak and excited. 

‘I’m sorry for that poor child,’ said the woman, 
‘and for you too, little girl. If you wait a minute 
I'll bring you out a bit of cold cake; but, pilgrims or 
no pilgrims, you can’t come in here. Lord Staunton 
hates tramps like anything, and his orders is most 
strict on that point. You wait where you are, and 


- Tl get a bit of cake, and then the two of you must 
go out.’ 
The woman turned into her cottage. The moment 
she had done so Pete looked wildly around him. 
‘T'll never 
The woman 


‘T won’t turn back,’ he said to Loo. 
get to the Celestial City at this rate. 
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is an enemy, and I must not mind her. 
and hide here under the shrub, Loo.’ 

He dragged Loo’s hand frantically as he spoke, 
and the two children ran into the thick shrubbery, 
which stood to the left of thelodge. They crouched 
down under a large lauristinus bush. Loo’s heart 
was beating so loudly she could scarcely hear the 
woman’s voice when she came out and began to 
shout to them. If there had been a dog about, 
their hiding-place would have been quickly dis- 
covered, but, as it was, the great bush effectually 
concealed them. The woman concluded that the 
children had taken themselves off without waiting 
to partake of her hospitality, and soon forgot all 
about them as she busied herself cooking her 
husband’s dinner. 

When all was quiet, Loo and Pete crept out 
of their hiding-place. 

‘See,’ said Peter, ‘here’s a narrow path. 
Hullo, it must be the Narrow Path! Let’s walk 
on as fast as possible till we get to the Palace. My 
word, Loo, you ain’t half plucky enough for a 
pilgrim. You ain’t like me; I’m never going to 
give in till I get to the Celestial City.’ 


Let’s fly 


RIvA.s. 


UARRELSOME Peter and peppery Pat, 
Q They wrangled at this, and they jangled 
at that ; 
They never could meet without coming to blows, 
And what was the cause of it nobody knows. 


‘T'll do as I choose!’ ‘Now, take care what you 
say!’ 
Be off, sir!’ ‘I won't!’ ‘Come, clear out of the 


way ; 

Here's Biddy Mahone, so you'll better be still.’ 

‘I mean to gowith her.’ ‘You shan’t!’ ‘Yes, I 
will.’ 


As Biddy came near to the boys, it befell 

Each offered to carry her jug to the well ; 

They doubled their fists, and they scowled where 
they stood, 

Both eager to quarrel as hard as they could. 


‘Many thanks to you both, said young Biddy 
Mahone; 

‘Td far rather carry my pitcher alone. 

Such a troublesome pair are best out of the way ; 

I will not have either. I wish you—Good-day !’ 
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‘But you see, Pete,’ answered Loo, ‘those Murray 
people said it wasn’t true; they said as there was 
no such thing as Pilgrims.’ 

‘And do you think I believe them?’ answered 
Pete, turning round and fixing his big eyes on his 
sister. ‘I tell you it’s printed ; what more can any | 
one want ?—Come on, Loo, do!’ 

Loo saw there was no help for it. The narrow 
path on which they now found themselves walking, 
led up and up through a lot of beautiful under- 
wood, until at last the children found them- 
selves on a broad winding avenue, with a long white 
house, with many porticoes and heaps of windows, 
right in front of them. The house had a tower 
at one end. A heap of ivy grew over the 
tower. There was a courtyard in front of the 
mansion, and a wide archway covered with ivy led 
right into the courtyard. A tall, slender-looking 
lady stood on the steps of the house ; she was holding 
a couple of leashes in her hand, to which two fox- 
hounds were attached. 

‘That is Charity, I’m sure,’ said Peter. ‘Oh, 
the darling, let’s run to her!’ 

(Continued on page 278.) 


@ 
Tue Story or Davin. 
(Continued from page 252.) 
XVII.—Tue Turesuine-rioor or ARAUNAH. 


S David sat in his palace on Mount Zion, 
during those three dreadful days, while the 
pestilence raged amongst his people, he must 
have felt very sad. Why had he been so proud 
and self-willed? Why had he not listened 
to Joab’s counsel? He was thinking of these 
things when suddenly he saw a strange sight. A 
man of the Jebusite nation, named Araunah, had 
built a threshing-floor on the opposite hill, Mount 
Moriah ; and close to it, looking down upon the 
city, appeared the angel of the Lord, with a drawn 
sword in his hand, which he held over Jerusalem, 
as a sign of God’s anger. 

David was not alone in his sorrow. Some of 
the elders of Israel were with him, and they had 
cast off their usual robes, and put on garments of 
sackcloth to show their grief. ‘They all saw the 
angel, and they threw themselves upon the ground 
in fear. Then David prayed very earnestly to God. 
He owned his folly and sin in ordering the people 
to be numbered, and he entreated God to spare 
them, and to let the punishment fall only upon him 
and upon his family, 
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God is always merciful, and when He saw that 
David was really sorry for his fault, He was ready 
to forgive and comfort. him. Very soon the 
prophet Gad came again to the palace, and this 
time he brought a gracious message to the king. 
God would pardon him, and the plague should 
cease ; and, as a proof of his repentance, David 
must build an altar upon Mount Moriah,.and offer 
a sacrifice there. 

Avaunah and his sons had been busy with their 
wheat when the angel appeared, and they had been 
frightened, and had hidden themselves in the 
threshing-floor. 
men hurrying up the hillside, and as they drew 
near, Araunah found that it was the king himself, 
with his attendants. David told Araunah that he 
wished to build an altar-upon that very spot, and 
that he would buy the threshing-floor for a fair price. 

Then Araunah answered that he would give the 
king whatever he wished to have; not only the 
threshing-floor, but the oxen also, which had been 
treading out the corn, and the wooden threshing 
instruments, and even the wheat, to use for the 
sacrifice. But David would not allow him to do 
this. He said, ‘I will not take that which is thine 


A Frew 


E have all been to the Zoological Gardens, 
over and over again ; we know all about it! 

Do you though? I think I can tell you a few 
things about it that will be quite new to you. 

First, as to the inhabitants. There are 650 
‘beasts,’ 1391 birds, and 366 reptiles. 

Second, as to the food for this colony. 153 
loads of hay, 180 quarters of oats, and 340 
quarters of bran are needed yearly for the ante- 
lopes, elephants, zebras, and wild sheep; 6000 
quarts of milk, 5000 quarterns of bread, and 
19,000 eggs are consumed in the same time, by 
the monkeys, snakes, birds, lizards, and smaller 
animals. 

Lions, tigers, bears, hysxnas,. wolves, and 
leopards must have meat dinners, so the carcases 
of 250 horses and 152 goats are needed for them 
yearly. 

Then the fishmonger comes forward. There 
are seals, otters, sea lions, fish-eating birds, and 
even the polar bear who must be provided with a 
fish diet. His bill includes 36,000 pounds of 
whiting, 10,000 pounds of ‘rough fish,’ 630 quarts 
of shrimps, and 2000 pounds of flounders, 
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Presently they saw a number of 
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for the Lord, nor offer burnt offerings without 
So Araunah accepted the king’s money, and 
David made haste to prepare the sacrifice. And 
when all was ready, God sent fire from heaven to 
burn the offerings, and the plague ceased among 
the people. 

David had not yet made up his mind where the 
Temple should be built, but now he felt sure that 
this must be the place which God had chosen; and 
when he gave into Solomon's care all the treasures 
which he had prepared, he told him that God's 
house must be upon Mount Moriah. 

All this happened long, long ago. The Temple 
walls have fallen and disappeared, and at the top of 
Mount Moriah there is now a Mahometan mosque 
called the Dome of the Rock. The floor of the 
mosque is paved, except in the centre, where there 
is a mass of bare, unlevelled rock, protected by a 
screen of lattice-work. Wise men think that this 
is the spot upon which David's altar was built, and 
that, when Solomon’s workmen prepared the — 
ground for tae Temple, he did not allow them to 
touch this holy place, but ordered it to be left for 
ever as a memorial of God’s merey to His people, 

(Continued on page 287.) 


cost.’ 


ABOUT THE Zoo. ' 


Next comes the fruiterer with his 13,000 oranges, 
2000 pounds of grapes, 1200 pounds of dates, and 
~00 pounds of raisins and currants. 

And lastly we have the greengrocer with his : 
2641 bunches of tares, 4500 bunches of greens, 3 
2600 bundles of cress, 139 hundredweight~ of 
carrots, two tons of nuts, besides odd lots of 
onions, melons, marrows, bananas, and figs. 

Goodly fare you think, but only such fare as 


every prisoned creature could procure for itself if it ; 

were free in its own country. It would be cruel to 

keep these strangers and not to feed them suitably, 
But who pays for allthefood? Ah, yes! That 

is a weighty question. Well, you pay partly. The 


last yearly count of admission money to the ~ 
Gardens numbered thirteen thousand, nine hundred ‘ 
and eighty-one pounds, and the subscriptions to 


of the Fellows of the Society provide six thousand = ; 
pounds more, while ‘ fares’ for riding the elephants s 
aud camels amounts to six hundred and six 
pounds, seventeen shillings, and fourpence. adidh iar 


All this goes a good way towards paying for the 
keep of the animals. But there are other expeni 
to be met, beside this big item of fuod. 
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An army of keepers, &c., must be paid. The 
Zoo requires, beside the Superintendent and his 
assistant, a head keeper, twenty-two keepers, a 
prosector’s assistant (whatever that may be), clerks, 
a head gardener, twenty-three helpers in the 
menagerie, twelve under-gardeners, besides artisans, 
messengers, firemen, and a butcher; in all nearly 
one hundred persons. 

Truly, the Zoo is an important place, a Itttle 
world in itself, as the Report of the sixty-fourth 
year of its existence testifies. 

Now, I think, you must all feel a little wiser than 
you were before reading this record of Zoo 
statistics, 1a Epo i 


Youne CurisrMas. 
(Continued from page 262.) 


CHAPTER XI.—OCROSS-EXAMINED. 


HE following day Colonel 
Duncan called at the ‘ Rook- 
ery,’ and found the little 
party at luncheon. Christ- 
mas was chatting gaily, and 
looked very unlike the boy 
whom he had seen on the 
preceding morning. His dark 
eyes were brimming with 
merriment as he related 
some schoolboy « incident, 
and, to look at his cheerful 

countenance, you would never have imagined him 

capable of as much feeling as he had shown when 
he threw his arm round the pony’s neck. 

Colonel Duncan was curious, yet he had no in- 
tention of letting the boy know that he had been 
observed. 

‘Well,’ said he, turning to his host, ‘now the 
youngster is back again, I suppose you want the 
pony sent up. He is eating his head off out 
there in the paddock. ‘Time he did something for 
his living.’ 

The doctor hesitated. ‘I am afraid,’ he said, 
‘that you will think me very changeable, but the 
fact is, provided the alteration does not greatly 
inconvenience you, I should be greatly obliged by 
your letting me off my bargain.’ 

‘What! You don’t want him?’ The Colonel 
spoke shortly and looked somewhat indignant; so 
much so that Christmas (who had the greatest 
objection to seeing the wrong person blamed) felt 
constrained to speak up. 

‘If you please,’ said he, rather timidly, for he 
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stood somewhat in awe of the fierce little gentle- 
man, who had a way of speaking to individuals as 
though they were an army of rebellious soldiers, ‘if ' 
you please, it’s my fault. [—I don’t want the pony.’ 

‘Good gracious me! Don’t want him! Well, 
I never heard of such a thing; why, he hasn’t his 
match in all the county. Besides, if a thing is 
bought, it is bought, and there is an end of the 


matter. When you are a little older and under- 


stand business, you will know that it is not allow- 
able to shilly-shally, fancying first one thing and 
then another.’ 

He spoke angrily, and Christmas was, not un- 
naturally, disturbed. He drew a little closer to the 
doctor, and laid his hand upon his arm. 

‘Please, Father, will you explain,’ he pleaded, 
looking up into his face with a pair of serious brown 
eyes. 

‘I will arrange the matter with Colonel Duncan 
from a business point of view, but you can tell him 
how you came to change your mind, can you not? 
He evidently considers you somewhat fickle.’ 

Now it had always been the doctor's way to 
allow Christmas to speak for himself, and he had 
thus been trained to express himself in a clear and 
manly fashion; but somehow or other he found a 
difficulty in doing so now, and he would have given 
worlds to be let off. But Colonel Duncan was not 
the sort of man to show consideration on such an 
occasion. He took a great interest in the study of 
character, and he wanted to see what the boy had 
to say for himself. It seemed odd to him that a 
little fellow only eleven years old should have so 
much self-reliance, and that he should speak so 
fearlessly. For the Colonel was a stern man; his 
children, his wife, and his servants feared rather 
than loved him, so that he was accustomed to timid, 
downcast looks and hesitating replies; whereas 
Christmas, who had been brought up in the 
school of love, looked straight into your eyes, and 
answered promptly when addressed. 

He did so even now, although Colonel Duncan 
spoke in tones of thunder and with lowering brow. 

‘Come here, young fellow,’ said he. ‘Do you 
hear me ?’ 

Christmas advanced at once, and stood at his 
knees, neither flinching nor trembling, although he 
had never before been spoken to so roughly. 

‘Well,’ continued his tormentor, ‘ why don’t you 
want this pony of mine? Have you seen a finer one 
in London, that you think fit to change your mind 
in such a hurry ?’ 

‘Oh, no! I have not seen any pony as handsome 
as Bob, though Mother took me to Rotten Row to 
see the riders.’ 
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‘If your mother took you tnere, you must have 
seen a score of handsome horses, so don’t talk non- 
sense, my lad. I like a boy to speak the truth.’ 

The colour flew into the little fellow’s usually 
pale cheeks, but he showed no sign of fear. 

‘I am speaking the truth,’ he answered, raising 
his voice. ‘There may have been a hundred 
handsome horses in Rotten Row, but there was. 
not one I liked so well. And, and—TI don’t 
choose to be called a story-teller.’ 

(Continued on page 274.) 
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“WHY DON’T YOU WANT THIS PONY OF MINE?” 
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“HE PAUSED WITH HIS FOOT UPON THE SPADE,” 
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CHRISTMAS. 


(Continued from page 272.) 


O say that the Colonel was astonished at this 
outburst would be a very mild way of 
describing his state of mind. If Christmas had 
been his own boy he would probably have received 
a smart box on the ear; as it was he felt a 
heavy hand laid upon his shoulder, and a stern 
voice remarked, ‘Is that the way you speak to 
your elders? Would you answer your father like 
that ?’ 

‘Father would never call me a story-teller. 
is quite different.’ 

As he spoke the lad let his eyes rest on Dr. 
Allardyce’s face for a moment, and then swiftly, as 
if reassured again, brought them to bear on his 
questioner. 

‘Then, if you did not come across another pony 
you preferred to Bob, what is your reason for not 
wishing to have him? Have you set your heart 
on a bicycle, or some silly nonsense of that kind ?’ 

Christmas laughed outright. The idea of pre- 
ferring a bicycle, however quickly it might go over 
the ground, to a living, breathing pony, with a 
“mane and tail that were a perfect joy to gaze upon, 
was too ridiculous. 

‘Oh, no; it is not that!’ he said. ‘A fellow 
would be awfully silly if he liked a bicycle better 
than a horse.’ 

‘Then why in the name of goodness don’t you 
want Bob? Give me a plain answer’to a plain 
question,’ 

‘Because I heard Father say he would cost a lot 
of money, and I want the money instead.’ 

‘Bless my soul! A child like you to be so fond 
of money as allthat! It is bad enough when grown- 
up folk think of nothing but pounds, shillings, and 
pence; but, upon my word, you are beginning a 
little too early.’ 

Here the doctor interposed. 

‘Christmas knows nothing and cares nothing 
about money,’ said he. ‘ You are too hasty in your 
conclusions; in fact, a little too hasty altogether, 
old friend, if you will forgive me for saying so.’ 

Thus reproved, Colonel Duncan spoke less harshly. 
‘What do you want money for—eh, lad?’ he 
questioned. 

His face was very close to the boy’s, it looked 
red and cross, his eyes had no sympathy in them, 
his brow was frowning. 


‘I would rather not say,’ replied Christmas, 
boldly. 


‘Why not?’ 
‘I don’t think you would understand.’ 


He 


For the life of him Oolonel Duncan could not 
help langhing—the tone, though respectful, was 80 
very calm and decided. 

‘Well, I will not press the question,’ said he; 
‘but perhaps you will not object to telling me what 
you were doing in my paddock this morning ?’ 

For the first time throughout the interview the 
boy’s eyes grew moist and shining, and his lip 
trembled ; but it was all over in a moment, and he 
said, quietly, ‘I was saying good-bye to Bob.’ 
Then he turned to the doctor: ‘Please, Father, 
may I go now ?’ ; 

‘Yes, my lad, you may go. Colonel Duncan 
has nothing farther to ask of you; the rest is aye 
affair,’ 

Christmas was out through the French wine 
in a moment, and the two gentlemen watched him 
as he bounded’ across the lawn and joined Mrs. 
Allardyce,who was busily gardening, 

‘Now for it,’ said the Colonel. ‘Tell’ me the 
rest, my friend.’ ’ 

The doctor did so in a very few words, and 
without comment. x 

‘Dear me! dear me!’ cried the Colonel, as he 
finished speaking, ‘that is a remarkable lad,’a very 
remarkable lad, and no mistake.’ 

Then, accompanied by his friend, he walked 
slowly down the garden path, and halted ‘at the 
spot where Christmas was at work, digging for his 
very life. He paused with his foot upon the spade, 
and Colonel Duncan laid a shining silver piece in 
his open palm. 

‘Oh, no, thank you! ’ cried the boy, as he-re- 
turned it. I would much rather not.’ 

After this Colonel Duncan thought him’ a more 
remarkable lad than ever. 

But good Dr. Allardyce quite understood. 

(Continued on page 282.) 
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T has been told of Bishop Aylmer that when — -, 
he noticed his congregation. becoming inatten- 
tive he repeated some verses of the Hebrew Serip- __ 
tures. Everybody was on the alert at once. ‘Ah!’ 
said the bishop, ‘is it not folly to listen” Wor = as 
to what you do not understand, while you 4 ; 
neglecting instruction that you could understa 


easily ?’ 
What do some Sunday scholars think of 
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HERE are some very beautiful lines of poetry 
that describe the wonders to be found in the 
construction of a chuaffinch’s nest. The poet 
Bays i— 
*Tl wins my admiration y 
To view the structure of that little work— 
A bird's nest. Mark it well within, without: 
No tool had she that wrought; no knife to cut; 
No nail to fix; no bodkin to insert; 
No glue to join: her little beak was all, 
And yet how nicely finished! What nico hand, 
With every implement and means of art, 
And twenty years’ apprenticeship to bout, 
Could make me such another?’ 


And, although it is easy to find endless beauties in 
the nests of the most familiar birds of the woods, 
yet it is not of these that I now wish to speak, 
but rather of some of those birds who build their 
nests in ways so extraordinary that they are among 
the curiosities of nature. 

The buildings of birds are of almost infinite 
variety. Some birds are weavers, others are car- 


_ penters, while yet othors are masons, navoies, or 


miners. The situation of different birds’ neste, 
again, varies almost as much as their form and 
structure. Some, like those of the vulture and 
the eagle, are on the barren and inaccessible rocks, 
high up in the mountains; while others are in the 
depths of caverns, searcely ever trodden by man. 
Some, such as those of varions humming-birds, 
hang at the end of a palm-leaf, swinging gently 
with every breath of wind, above a sheet of water ; 
and others, seeking rather than avoiding the neigh- 
bourhood of mankind, build their tiny homes beneath 
the eaves of our roofs, or in the crevices of the 
walls. 

But let us describe in detail a few of those 
curiosities of nests to which I have already referred. 

There is an Australian bird, of about the same 
size as a partridge, called (from the nest that it 
builds) the Mound-building Megapodius. he 
bird begins its work by getting together on the 
surface of the ground a thick pile of wood and 
leaves. Al! round this, and reaching far above it, 
the creature heaps up earth and stones, sometimes 
toa height of fourteen feet. It is not an uncommon 
thing for the structure thus formed to measure 


more than a hundred and twenty feet in cireum- 


ference. In the hollow left in the centre, the female 


bird lays its eggs, generally eight in namber, and 
oa 
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thon straightway, the parents, knowing that they 
are no longer of any service to their young, abandon 
alike them and their nest. ‘lhe fact is, the eggs 
are hatched by the heat of the grass and leaves in 
which they are laid, and the young birds, as soon 
as they emerge from the shell, are coated with 
feathers ready for flight. But what I want you to 
think of is the enormous eize of the nest as com- 
pared with the size of the bird that builds it. If a 
man of ordinary weight were to make for himself a 
house of corresponding size, it would be at least a 
thousand feet long, a thousand feet broad, and one 
hundred and seventy feet high! 

(Concluded on page 288.) 


OOD-NATURE is the beauty of the mind, 

and, like personal beauty, wins almost without 

anything elae—sometimes, indeed, in spite of positive 
deficiencies, Tanway. 


Tur Rep Cross IXniautr. 
(Continued from page 264.) 


HEN Una saw Prince Arthur carrying 

the Red Cross Koight out of the castle 

she ran to them joyfully; it made her glad even 

to see the knight, but she was full of sorrow at 

the sight of his pale, wan face, which had formerly 
been young, and bright, and beautiful. 

‘ Welcome, my dearest lord,’ she cried, ‘welcome, 
in weal or woe. Let us hope we may be well repaid 
for all the griefs we have suffered,’ 

‘Wair lady,’ said Prince Arthur, ‘it is not 
pleasant to remember ead things. The only good 
that comes from past danger is to make us more 
careful for the future. Perfect happiness can never 
be lasting while we still live on earth. 

‘Flenceforth, Sir Knight,’ he continued, ‘ take 
to yourself your old strength, and master these 
mishaps by patience, Look where your foe lies 
vanquished, and the wicked woman, Duessa, the 
cause of all your misery, stands in your power, 
to let her live or die.’ 

‘To kill her would be to act unworthily,’ said 
Una, ‘and it would be a shame to avenge one’s self 
on such a weak enemy. But take off her scarlet 
robe and let her fly!’ 

So they did as Una bade them, ‘They took from 
Duessa all her finery—her royal robe, and purple 
cloak, and all the rich ornaments with which she 
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was decked. And when this disguise was taken 
from her, they saw her as she really was—old, and 
ugly, and bad. She would no longer be able to 
deceive people by her pretended goodness, and 
youth, and beauty, for every one who saw her 
shrunk away in horror. 

‘Such,’ said Una, ‘ is the face of Falsehood when 
its borrowed light is laid aside, and all its deceitful- 
ness is made known.’ : 

Thus, having taken from Duessa her power to 
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work evil, they set her free to go where she pleased. 
She fled to a barren wilderness, where she lurked 
unseen in rocks and caves, for she always hated the 
light. 

But Prince Arthur, and the Red Cross Knight, 
and fair Una stayed for awhile in the castle of 
Giant Pride, to rest themselves and to recover their 
strength. And here they found a goodly store of 
all that was dainty and rare. 

(Continued on page 292.) 


MILty’s 


WON'T spend it on sweeties,’ thought ragged 
little Milly Holmes, looking affectionately at 
ahalfpenny. ‘I'll take it to Jenny.’ 

Jenny was her little sister, ill of bronchitis in a 
London hospital. Milly trotted off at once, bare- 
footed and bareheaded, to the big door of the 
hospital. 

‘ Not visiting day ; can’t come in,’ said the porter, 
looking at the bare feet and tangled head. 

‘Will you give Jenny the ha’penny, then?’ 
asked trustful Milly. 

‘Put it in the box, and it'll come round to her,’ 
said the porter. 

So Milly dropped the money in. 
see her ?’ she asked. 

‘We can't let a tramp in; but, if you'll wash 
yourself, and cover them rags, and put your shoes 
on, you can get in between three and four to-morrow 
afternoon.’ And the porter slammed the door in 
poor Milly’s face. 

Milly sat down on the step with a woebegone 
face. Many people passed by the dirty little figure, 
but one, a young doctor, paused. 

‘Hallo! What's up? Crying, little one?’ 

‘I want to see Jenny,’ said Milly, ‘and she’s 
inside.’ 

‘ Wait till to-morrow, visiting day.’ 

‘But I can’t come without shoes and a shawl 
and a hat; the gentleman inside says so.’ 

‘Well, you do look a little scarecrow, to be sure. 
Left your shawl at home ?’ 

‘I’ve got no shawl, but I could get Mother's 
boots,’ said Milly. ‘ Would that do ?’ 

The young doctor laughed. ‘Then, seeing a 
nurse come up the street, ‘Look here, Nurse 
Weston, you've a heart, haven't you? See to this 
scrap, she has a sister inside, and rig her out for 
to-morrow, if you can, with this.’ 


‘Now may I 


HALFPENNY. 


He pressed something into the nurse’s hand. 

Nurse pondered a minute, then asked Milly some 
questions, and wound up by saying, ‘ If you'll wash 
yourself, child, and put on Mother's boots, and 
come here to-morrow at three o'clock, I'll take you 
in to see Jenny.’ 

But at three o’clock Nurse Weston could see 
Milly nowhere, till a funny little cropped head 
pressed against her, and a voice said, ‘I’m washed, 
lady, and I’ve got the boots on.’ 

Yes, there was Milly. She had got a pair of 
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“A kind gentleman has sent you this jacket and hat,” 
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scissors and cut off all the tangled cus she could 
reach, and her tiny feet were stuck into a big pair 
of boots. 

Nurse Weston smiled. ‘ Well, now, look here: 
a kind gentleman has sent you this little jacket and 
hat; put them on quick, and I'll take you to Jenny.’ 

‘And my ha’penny that I put in there for her, 
to keep it safe?’ said Milly, looking at the box in 
the wall. 

Nurse Weston laughed outright. ‘You poor 
little woman, never mind that halfpenny; here is 
another—now come along.’ 
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So Milly was taken to see Jenny, and gave her 
the halfpenny. And this was not the end of it all, 
for the nurses and the young doctor got fond of 
the kind little girl, and visited her in her home, 
and got her mother to send her to school. 

And now, Milly, quite a neat little maid, tella 
every one, ‘I am going to be a good girl I am 
going to learn‘a lot, and then I shall be a nurse in 
Jenny’s hospital. ‘The doctor says so.’ 

A little seed sometimes bears large fruit. It 
was the halfpenny which Milly saved for her little 
sister which won her these kind friends, 


PETER THE PILGRIM. 


(Continued from page 269.) 


CUAPTDR XXXV.—OBARI¢Y. 


, Pete, youd better not,’ 
exclaimed Loo. 

“What nonsense,’ an- 
swered eter. ‘She's 
Charity, and she'll be 
delighted to see a Pil- 
grim,’ 

His face blazed with 
excitement, his eyes 
sparkled, he felt the faith 
in which he lived firmer 
and stronger than ever 

It senstained him even to resist Loo, whom as a 
rule he obeyed implicitly. 

‘Come on, Loo, come on,’ he repeated. But 
when she refused to comply he wrenched his hand 
out of hers with sudden force and began to run 
down the avenue as fast as his little feet would 
permit. He soon passed the ivy-covered archway, 
and prepared to run fleetly across the courtyard. 
At this moment, however, doubtless through an 
accident, one of the foxhounds escaped his leash, 
and, rushing up to Peter, barked furiously, and 
knocked the : poor little fellow down. Having done 
this, the dog planted his front paws on the poy’s 
chest, and looked round with inquiring eyes at his 
mistress. At a word from her he would have 
made short work of the poor little boy. The 
appearance of the children in the courtyard was so 
sudden and unexpected, that the tall and beauti- 
ful lady was taken completely by surprise; then 
a piercing cry from Loo arrested her attention. 


She saw Pete lying flat on his back with closed 
eyes. 

‘Come off this minute, Beeswing,’ she cried to 
the dog. The animal obeyed; she ran forward, and, 
dropping on one knee, bent anxiously over the child. 

“Oh, he’s dead, he’s dead,’ sobbed Loo. All the 
emotion which was filling her poor little heart, all 
her great anxiety about Peter rose now to the 
surface. She knelt by the lady's side, and, seeing 
that the boy was unconscious through his fall and 
sudden fright, she flung herself over him with 
bitter, loud cries. *e, 

‘ Come, little girl, whoever you are,’ said the a 

lady, ‘you are doing the child harm by —— rye 
like this. Get up and let me see to him, oy 
hope he is not seriously hurt. Oh, I’m sure he yx 
has just fainted from fright. i have some — “J 
smelling salts in my pocket—here, I will put the 
bottle to his nostrils, perhaps that will arouse him, 
Poor little fellow, how did he get here? 
people at the lodge are not allowed to let ett 
come about the place. How did you get in, 1 
girl, and do you know anything of this boy ?" a 

‘He is Pete,’ said Loo. ‘Pete the Pilgrim. 
Ile’s got Pilgrimage on his brain, Lady, a 
came here; he would come here because he th 


please, please don’t be angry with him, kind 

‘No, of course I won't ; so this is 
Pilgrim—what a very strange name—wh 
fragile, pretty boy it is—and you, little g 
you a pilgrim also ?’ 


‘No, no; I was, but I found it ain’t true. I’m 
nothing only Loo Ranken; Peter's my brother, and 
I love him better than anybody else in all the 
world. We all started going on pilgrimage — 
me and Pete, and Joe and Paul Pry, but we 
stayed at a farm last night, and the farmer’s wife 
said there was no pilgrimage—only Pete, he didn’t 
believe her.’ 

‘Hush, don't speak for a moment—sce, he 1s 
opening his eyes.’ 

Pete stirred faintly at this instant—the smelling 
alts were beginning to revive him. The long 
_ black lashes quivered on his white cheeks, the lids 
were slowly lifted, and the lovely grey eyes, looking 
dark, almost black at this moment, were raised full 
to the lady’s face. 

‘Are you Charity, and is this the Palace Beauti- 
ful?’ he inquired. 
The lady was dressed in white—white serge. 
_ Bhe wore a sailor hat on her head with a white 
ribbon round it. She was very tall, and her hair 
was of a bright shade of gold; it looked bur- 
nished in the rays of the sun. Her eyes were 
blue, and she had a wonderfully tender and lovely 
mouth. 
You look like an angel, but perhaps you're only 
_ Charity and this is the Palace Beautiful,’ said Peter. 
Yon dear little boy,’ she answered him. ‘There 
was something irresistible in his words. 
She was a great lady, one of the proudest on 
_ the earth, and he was only a little tramp, but she 
stooped down now, and kissed him on bis pale lips. 
‘I'd like to be Oharity,’ she answered, ‘ and I'd 
_ like you to find this house the Palace Beautiful. 
Poor, queer little boy. Is he quite right, little 
girl?’ she added, looking again more attentively 
at Loo. 
‘They say he ain’t, ma’am, but I think he is.’ 
‘You should have kept your lions chained,’ said 
Peter. He was now well enough to sit up. He 
looked very gravely at the lady, he was not at all 
_ discomposed by her notice of him. ‘They kept 
the lions chained when Christian was having his 
turn,’ continued Peter, ‘and you didn’t do right to 
— let them be loose.’ 
“Twas only a dog,’ said Loo, ‘and you shouldn't 
m ake so free, Peter.’ 
Pete didn’t take the least notice of Loo; he 
struggled feebly to his feet and shook himeelf. 
‘Shall we come into the house now and have 
some rest?’ he said, holding out his hand to the 

‘y es, yes, and you must have something to eat,’ 

she replied. ‘ You can follow me, little girl,’ she 


nued, looking at Loo. 
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The lady held Peter’s hand, and led him silently 
up the broad low steps which lay in front of the 
mansion. The big doors were partly open, and 
Peter and the lady passed through. Loo followed 
with a beating heart. As soon as they got 
inside the doors, they found themselves in a very 
large square hall, completely lined with old oak 
beautifully carved in the shape of all sorts 
of animals and flowers. There was a great 
hearth in the middle of the hali on which a huge 
fire made of logs burned, and standing by the 
hearth was a tall man, with iron-grey hair and 
a keen, hawk-like face. 

‘Well, Dorothy,’ he exclaimed at the sight of his 
daughter. ‘My dear child, whom have you with 
you?’ 

‘Such a funny little pair, Father,’ answered Lady 
Dorothy. ‘This boy says he is a Pilgrim. The 
girl is his sister, and she is quite devoted to him. 
What is my name, boy ?’ continued the young lady, 
bending down and looking into Pete’s face. 

Loo felt abashed and nervous at the grandeur 
of the place, at Lord Staunton’s stately words, and 
even at Lady Dorothy's gentle tones; but nothing 
was ever known to abash Peter, 


‘Who am I?’ said the young lady, smiling 


into the boy’s eyes. 

He threw back his head, and answered simply, 
‘You're Charity, and this is the Palace Beau- 
tiful. I’m hungry, and I'd like something to eat 
please, Charity.’ 

‘My dear, what a strange boy,’ exclaimed her 
father. 

‘Strange? Why, he is the dearest little fellow 
I've met for many a day,’ answered the young 
girl. ‘Come along, Peter; Charity will give you 
aright good meal. Come, little girl; although you 
are not a pilgrim, I suppose you want something 
to eat, too.’ 

‘Please, ma’am,’ answered Loo.’ She thought 
of Joe and Paul Pry, and wondered how they 
were faring; but she had not time to devote 
many thoughts to them jost then, for Lady 
Dorothy took the children down several passages, 
all beantifully warmed, and full of all sorts of 
lovely things, until at last they turned into a cosy 
little room, where an old lady with snow-white hair 
sat by a bright fire. 

‘Mrs. Perkins, said Lady Dorothy, addressing 
the old woman, who stood up at once, and dropped 
a very respectful curtsey, ‘I have brought a dear 
little boy and his sister for you to be specially kind 
to. Please give them the nicest meal you can, and 
don’t let them go away until I have seen them 
again,’ (Continued on page 286.) 
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“MY DEAR CHILD, WHOM HAVE YOU WITH you?” 
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“HOW CHRISTMAS ENJOYED THAT DINNER! 
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Youna Curistmas. 
(Continued from page 274.) 


CHAPTER XII.—‘ HIP, HIP, HURRAH !’ 


~t, W IN G to the fatigues 

% of the preceding 
day, and to having 
risen so early that 
morning, Christ- 
mas grew some- 
what wearied to- 
wards evening. Yet 
he was unwilling to 
go to bed before he had 
bidden the doctor good- 
night, and the doctor was 
detained in his surgery, it being his practice to see 
his poorer patients there until the hour of nine. 
Mrs. Allardyce, herself somewhat exhausted, lay 
back in the armchair, a trifle drowsy, and pleasantly 
conscious of being at home again. Christmas drew 
a stool to her feet, and, with his head upon her 
knee, thought out his own childish thoughts, and 
was happy. He was glad about everything—glad 
that he had been brave enough to give up Bob, glad 
that his friend would get what he so greatly desired, 
glad that Colonel Duncan was not his father, but, 
over and beyond all, unspeakably glad that Dr. 
Allardyce had adopted him. 

His heart warmed within him as he thought of 
his own past. He remembered, although indis- 
tinctly, the time when things were very different ; 
when he had scant fare, insufficient clothing, and no 
settled home. Try hard as he would he could 
recall little else save the presence of a woman who 
was kind to him, and whom he called ‘ Mother” 
Then, clearly pictured in his mind, came the great 
change in his life, dating from the evening on which 
he had first seen Dr. and Mrs. Allardyce. He had 
not forgotten that. He could see quite distinctly 
the doctor, closely mufiled and breathing hard, as 
he bent over the dying woman; and Mrs. Allar- 
dyce, comely and gentle of face, holding the cold 
hand in hers, and softly pressing the powerless 
fingers. How long ago it seemed, and yet how 
vividly it all came back to him! He was, indeed, 
so absorbed in these memories that, when Dr. 
Allardyce entered, he started, rubbing his eyes as if 
just aroused from sleep, though, truth to say, he 
had seldom been more wide awake. 

Mrs. Allardyce’s breathing was, however, too 
regular for anything but slumber, and the doctor 
took his chair in silence, beckoning to Christmas to 
draw near. Nothing loath, he nestled up close, 


and sighed for pleasure when he felt the strong arm 
flung about him, and heard the familiar voice 
address him in endearing fashion, and by his school- 
boy title. 


‘Well, young Christmas,’ said the doctor, ‘% 


oe 


wonder whether you quite understand what a lot of — 


money you have saved me by declining to accept 
Bob. Did you ever pause to consider that, after a 
horse is bought, there is still much more to pay ?’ 

Christmas looked extremely puzzled. ‘ Well, 
no, said he. ‘I thought there could net be any 
more to pay if you had once bought a thing.’ 

‘Suppose I had bought you, should not I have 
something left to pay ?’ 

A long silence, then the boy replied, ‘ Why, yes, 
of course, there are my clothes, and what I have to 
eat and drink, and my schooling, and all that; but 
a horse doesn’t want clothes, and it doesn’t have to 
learn lessons. It eats and drinks, though, doesn’t it?’ 


‘Yes, that is just it, and it costs a good deal to” 
keep. Well, lad, I knew all that before I offered 


to buy Bob. I was prepared to expend a certain 
sum. And now the question arises as to what I 
am to do with the surplus money. What do you 
say? I look upon it as, in a way, yours,’ 

‘Surplus means what is over, does it not?’ 

‘ Exactly.’ 

‘Oh, Father, if only it were possible, I know 
what I should like to do. I should like to send 
Will to the seaside. The doctor in London said 
that might be the making of him.’ 

‘He is right there.’ 

‘But would the money go far enough 9” 


‘Yes, the money would go as far as the seaside, 
and I think I know exactly the house to send him > 
to. I am acquainted with a lady who would be © 


willing to have him, and who would pay him every 
possible care and attention. What do you say tothat?’ 

‘Oh, it is just like you, Father,’ sighed Christ- 
mas. 


and beautiful, though I do not think that he was 
conscious of doing so. 


Silence reigned in the room for a short space. It 


was broken by Dr. Allardyce. 


my way to taking the entire responsibility. How 


would it be if you and I ran up to town from — 
Saturday until Monday? We should goon get 


He always lowered his voice when he uttered 
the word ‘Father,’ so that it sounded both solemn — 


wer’ 


«+ 


‘That wonderful chair must be bought in 
London,’ said he, cheerfully, ‘ and I don’t quite see 


through our little piece of business, then we could 
call upon your friends and consult them about the 
seaside question. If your mother has no objection, 
I vote we go.’ 

As Mrs. Allardyce never saw any objection to a 
plan of which her husband approved, this was a 
safe promise, and so, for the second time within a 
very short period, Christmas went to London, the 
doctor laughingly declaring that his patients would 
have to take care of themselves during his’ short 
absence. I do not think two persons ever jour- 
neyed to town in better spirits, but when they 
arrived there they had to sober down and attend to 
business. After all, it was not until their purchase 
was satisfactorily concluded that the real fun began. 
First, they found out that they were both amazingly 
hungry—a fact which Christmas had strongly sus- 
pected whenever he passed a pastrycook’s. But to 
find out you are hungry when there is the certainty 
of getting a good meal immediately is a delightful 
sensation, and this was exactly their position. 

How Christmas enjoyed that dinner—the first he 
had ever eaten in a restaurant! How good the 
fried sole tasted, and that wonderful ice-pudding that 
melted in his mouth and left all sorts of pleasant 
flavours behind after it was safely swallowed ! 

‘Since we have made such a good dinner,’ said 
the doctor, ‘the least we can do is to take the 
young Underwoods something nice for tea.’ 

Christmas therefore chose what he thought they 
would like best, and was particularly anxious to 
provide an ample supply, appearing to have a good 
idea of their appetites. When their purchases were 

completed they started for No. 19 Salisbury Street, 
somewhat heavily laden, and burst in upon the 
family party as they sat at tea. Lverybody said 
that he or she had quite finished, but having finished 
as regards bread and butter does not always mean 
that there is no space left for cake and buns. Why, 
even Baby could manage a sponge biscuit, and 
would not be satistied until she held one in her 
plump little hand. 

It was only Amy who could not eat, and she 
was busy chatting with Christmas, who whispered 
to her his delightful secret. When they all heard 
the good news, there was a Babel of voices. No 
one quite knew the right thing to say, so every one 
- gaid what came first to mind. Perhaps, after all, 
Will had the best of it. He lifted himself from his 
pillows, shouting feebly, ‘Hip, hip, hurrah!’ and 
the rest of the family, young and old, as well as the 
two visitors, joined in, until the neighbours, becom- 
ng alarmed, thrust their heads out of the street- 
_ doors to eee what was the matter. 

a (Concluded on page 290.) 
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Some Curiosities or Brrp Lire. 
(Concluded from page 275.) 


HERE is another Australian bird that is 
endowed with a keen and skilful instinct. 

This creature fashions its nest with a huge 
quantity of grass, which it collects into one place by 
a long and laborious process of yleaniog ia the neigh- 
bouring fields. The nest looks very much like an 
enormous haycock. When it has become large 


‘enough, the eggs are laid in it, and the parent 


birds immediately forsake them, knowing that the 
grass, as it dries and turns into hay, will give off 
enough heat to hatch them. ‘The young (as in the 
case of the Megapodius) come forth from the shel) 
completely feathered and ready to take to flight. 

Now let us turn to another part of the world, 
viz., South Africa. In the Cape Colony there is 
found a little bird called the Grossbeak, very much 
like our sparrow in siz? and general appearance. 
This bird is remarkable for the way in which 
it associates with its fellows of the same species, 
sometimes as many as six hundred of them joining 
together to form an immense city, built in a tree in 
sich a way as to look like an enormous umbrella. 
‘These huge structures are so heavy that travellers 
have been compelled to employ waggons and many 
men in order to remove them. , 

These are but a few examples, taken at random, 
of the wondrous homes that may be found among 
the birds of foreign lands, and I have spoken of 
them so as to show you the beautiful provision 
that our Heavenly Father has made for their wants, 
and the marvellous instincts that He has implanted 
in their breasts. 

Among other curiosities of bird life may be 
mentioned the umbrella bird, the bell bird, the 
lyre bird, and the honey-guide. ‘The umbrella 
bird is a native of Australia, and has a curious tail, 
the three pairs of centre feathers being much longer 
than the others. It has also a large crest on its 
head, the feathers of which fall outwards from the 
centre, giving it the appearance of an open umbrella, 
while the peculiar wattle under the bird’s neck 
supplies the place of a handle. The bell bird is 
remarkable for its clear bell-like note; the lyre 
bird for its extraoidinary tail; and the honey- 
guide for its habit of leading human beings to 
bees’ -nests. 


A man of words and not of deeds 
Is like a garden full of weeds. 
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KAT AND HER FIDDLE. 


prey seem a very rude lot,’ said Captain 
Fernley. 

‘And such mere scraps,’ said Mrs. Fernley; ‘it 
is ridiculous to think of punishing them.’ 

They were speaking of the children of the 
regiment. Captain and Mrs. Fernley had only 
lately come to their quarters in an Irish town. 

‘What could we do for them, Katy and I?’ 
asked Mra. Fernley. Katy was her one little girl. 

‘Oh, Kat and her fiddle—she could jig to them,’ 
said Captain Fernley, laughing. 

‘Oh, Mother, yes; might 1?’ said Katy. ‘ They 
always come under our windows when I am 
practising, and yesterday they all tried to march.’ 

‘That accounts for the awful uproar,’ said Cap- 
tain Fernley. ‘We must stop it somehow.’ 

‘Leave it to me,’ said Katy’s mother. ‘I have 
an idea,’ 


“ Katy played a march,” 


‘And Mother's ideas are always splendid,’ said 
Katy. 

‘Well, but Daddy must promise me the use of the 
big empty room near the kitchens,’ said her mother. 

‘Granted,’ said Captain Fernley, and then he 
sauntered off and forgot all about it. 

But next day he heard the strains of Kat’s fiddle 
in an odd place. In the big empty room near the 
kitchens. He peeped in—this was what he saw. 

A little crowd of children standing quite quietly 
in rows in the room, and Mrs. Fernley in front of 
them moving her hands and arms to the music of 
Katy’s violin. 

‘Squeak,’ went the fiddle, and up went all the 
dirty little arms. ‘ Squoke,’ said the music, and 
down they dropped. 

Tt was a sort of calisthenics. Then Katy 
played a march, and the children, headed by Mrs. 
Fernley, marched solemnly round and round the 
room, keeping time. At the door every ehild saluted 
and went out. 

‘Come again on Saturday with clean hands and 
faces,’ said Mrs. Fernley. 

And all the children shouted ‘ Yes!’ 

‘A rough lot,’ said Captain Fernley. 

‘ Not so bad,’ said his wife,‘ and I mean to tame 
them !’ 

‘With Kat's music?’ said the father. 

Katy was delighted. She loved her violin, and 
she liked to think she could make it of use. Now 
there was a new reason for practising well. 

Mrs. Fernley took great pains with her drill 
class, and soon the children had not only clean 
faces, but clean pinafores, and learned to speak 
gently and play prettily. 

For sometimes Katy put her fiddle by and 
taught them games: turn the trencher, blind man’s 
buff, and puss in the corner; and then fighting and 
screaming went out of fashion, because Katy did 
not do it. 

All this went on till one day Captain Fernley 
said, ‘What a nice set of children we have in 
quarters now!’ 

‘And you called them a rude lot, Daddy, when 
we came,’ said Katy. 

‘So they were,’ said Mrs. Fernley; ‘ but I said 
we would tame them.’ 

‘With the help of Kat and her fiddle,’ said her 
father. ; 

‘Really, have I helped ? 
Kat, smiling. 

She was pleased ; for, you see, it is only a little 

that a child can do to help others. — 


That is nice,’ said 
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B mm y A Sera-Parrty. 


RS. LUMP-FISH gave a party at 

the bottom of the sea, 

She invited all her neighbours to a feast 
of shrimps and tea ; 

I think if you'd been there that day, you 
would have thought with me, 

The guests they were the queerest folk 
that ever you did see. 


Mr. Frog-fish was the first to come, in 
all his best array, 

And he was quickly followed by Mrs 
Starry-Ray ; 

And troops of little cod-fish came hurry- 
ing up in glee, 

For they loved a merry party at the 
bottom of the sea, 
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THE PILGRIM. 


(Continued from page 279.) 


CIAPTER XXXVI.—PRUDENCE. | 


RS. PERKINS promised to 
obey. She stared at the 
children as she spoke. 
She was a somewhat 
stern - looking old lady, 

and hadn’t nearly so 

kind a voice:as Lady 

Dorothy. She knew, 

however, that it was 
as much as her place was worth to disregard that 
beautiful young lady’s slightest order, and she 
invited Loo and Pete to come and warm themselves 
by her fire. 

‘I'll come in presently, Perkins, and see how the 
poor little things are faring,’ said Lady Dorothy. 

She nodded brightly to Peter, whose grey eyes 
were still fixed on her face, and went out of the 
room. 

‘You'd like a wash, maybe, children ?’ said Mrs. 
Perkins, when she found herself alone with them ; 
“you're very messy and dirty to be in a grand house 
like this. Oh, of course, I know that Lady Dorothy 
és Lady Dorothy; but I don’t see, all the same, 
why I’m to have tramps to sit down in my nice 
room and have lunch with me. There’s a room 
just here where you can wash your hands and face, 
girl, and perhaps you'll take the boy and do the 
same for him ?’ 

‘Thank you, ma’am,’ 
trembling a good deal. 

Mrs. Perkins went to a bell which she pulled 
vigorously. A nice little servant gil appeared in 
a moment. 

‘Lucy,’ said Mrs. Perkins, ‘ these children are 
Lady Dorothy’s last fad. It is a boy and girl this 
time, Lucy; it was two old men last week, you 
remember? Will you take them to the room at the 
end of the passage, and see that they have a good 
wash before their lunch is served up?’ 

‘Come this way, please,’ said Lucy to Loo. 

Loo took Peter’s hand, and they immediately went 
out of the room. Lucy had a kinder face than Mrs. 
Perkins—she provided the children with nice hot 
water, and scented soap, and clean towels. She then 
took a brush and comb out of a drawer, and, when 
Loo began to wash Peter and to smarten him up as 
she expressed it, Lucy helped her. 

‘He's a dear little boy,’ said Lucy, falling 
in love, as every one else did, with Peter's sweet 
face. 


answered Loo, who was 


Peter, after all, was only the son of a poor woman, 
but he might have been a gentleman as far as looks 
were concerned. He possessed the easy grace of a 
child who never thinks of himself. His mind was 
preoccupied, it was filled with a very grand and 
ennobling thought. Mistaken as all his ideas were, 
the essence of the truth was in them. Pete did not 
mind what hardships he went through if he could | 
only escape from the City of Destruction and reach 
the Celestial City. He took all the attentions that 
his pretty face entitled him to in the calmest possible 
manner. When he returned to Mrs, Perkins’s little 
room he walked straight up to her, and took one of 
her wrinkled hands in his. 

‘I know your name,” he said ; 
You're not half so nice as Charity. 

‘My word, what a queer little boy!’ ead 
Mrs. Perkins. ‘So I’m Prudence, child? Well, I 
was never called by that name before, and I’m not 
as-nice as Charity, am I? Who's Charity, if I 

may ask ?’ 

‘The beautiful lady in white who brought me 
here is Charity!’ said Peter. ‘I haven't seen Piety 
yet, but I suppose she'll come into the room 
presently. You're much older than Oharity, aren’t 
you, Prudence, although you are her sister ?’ 

‘ Gracious me!’ exclaimed Mrs. Perkins, jumping 
to her feet. ‘Why, it is perfectly wicked to hear 
you speak, boy; J, sister to the beautiful Lady 
Dorothy Staunton? Now, look here, child, you'd 
better stop chattering if you can only talk ‘nonsense 
of that sort.’ L.- 

“You all call it nonsense,’ said Peter, in a dis- a 
tressed voice. ‘It’s very, very queer, when it’s in | 
a printed book, too” He dropped on to a little 
stool which stood by the hearth as he spoke, and 
looked into the glowing fire with tears filling hiseyes, _—_ 
‘You believe it leastways, he said, turning to his — 
sister. ‘ You see it’s all as true as possible. We left 
the City of Destruction yesterday, and we found the — 
Wicket Gate, and we spent last night at the house 
of Mr. and Mrs. Interpreter, and now we're at the 
Palace Beautiful. I can’t see nee any one can nal 
believing it.’ 

‘Dear me!’ said Mrs. Perkins. ‘Now I begin 
to see daylight. That child has got the Pilgrim's 
Progress on his brain. Well, it is a beautiful — 


‘you're Eee 


when I was young.’ 
‘Do you know it, ma’am ? 


¢ 
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the pilgrimage ?’ said Loo. 
real, real truth about it ?’ 

‘Why, of course, child. Where were you reared? 
That boy talks like a heathen, or like a child that 
ain’t quite right in his head. Didn’t they tell you 
the true meaning of the Pilgrim's Progress at 
Sunday school, little girl?’ 

‘No, ma’am, they never did,’ answered Loo. 

‘Well, [ never heard of such a thing,’ answered 
Mrs. Perkins. ‘I never did hold with modern 
education. The three R’s—reading, writing, and 
*rithmetic—were enough when I was young. Some- 
how or other, they managed to get the Pilgrim's 
Progress into the three R's, small as they're thought 
now. Well, my dears, pilgrims or not, here comes 
dinner, and I suppose you are inclined to eat ?’ 

‘Oh, aren’t we just!’ said Peter, rising and 
appreaching the table. 

‘Sit down there, my dear,’ said Mrs. Perkins, 
“and I will help you. Here’s nice roast chicken. 
Will you have roast chicken or stewed mutton, little 
Pilgrim boy ?’ 

Peter looked carefully at the chicken. 
some of that,’ he said. 

He had never seen roast chicken in all his life 
before. Mrs. Perkins helped him and Loo. They 
had roast chicken and bread sauce, and nicely frizzled 
bacon, and potatoes, and greens, and they ate their 
dinner off china plates, and cut up their meat with 
the aid of silver forks and knives, which bore the 
impress of the best cutlery in the world. The 
meat course was followed by pudding, and Mrs. 
Perkins, who took an interest in Peter in spite of 
herself, could not resist helping him to a tiny, a 
very tiny glass of port wine. 

(Continued on page 294.) 


‘Can yon tell us the 


‘T’ll have 


Tue PLACE WHERE GLASS WAS 
First Mape. 


HEN John Macgregor was exploring 
Palestine in his little canoe—the Job Roy 

—he came to the river Belus, which empties itself 
into the Mediterranean not far from Acre. The 
name of this river in Greek means glass, and, 
says Mr. Macgregor, ‘it was there that glass was 
discovered when men made a fire on the sand. It 
may be what is alluded to in the Bible, where the 
blessing is given to the tribe that possessed that 
district and “treasures hid in the sands.”’ The 
tribe here alluded to is that of Issachar, in blessing 
whom Moses says, ‘They shall suck of the abun- 


dance of the seas and of treasures hid in the sands.’ 
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Tue SMALLEST Book IN THE WORLD. 


HE smallest book in the world must surely be 

a little volume printed in Holland in 1674. 

It contains forty-nine pages, and the title is Zhe 
Court of Flowers. 

This tiny book is perfect in every way. It is 
superbly bound in calf, ornamented on the sides, 
and fastened with a solid gold clasp of exquisite 
workmanship. 

If this book were laid upon a penny stamp, it 
would cover only a quarter of it. If three other 
similar volumes could be found, the four together 
would just cover the penny stamp. 


Tue Story or Davin. 
(Continued from page 270.) 
XVIII.—Tue Resewxion or ABSALOM. 


AVID had many children, and some of them 

gave him great trouble, especially one whose 

name was Absalom. He was a very handsome 

young man, and, although he was wild and care- 
less, he was a great favourite with the people. 

At last, when David had been reigning for many 
years, Absalom thought that he would like to take 
the kingdom for himself, so he asked his father if 
he might go to stay at Hebron for a little time, 
aifd from Hebron he sent men through the country 
secretly to tell his friends what he intended to do. 

Very soon a messenger brought the tidings to 
Jerusalem, saying, ‘The hearts of the men of 
Tsrael are after Absalom.’ Perhaps David felt that 
he would rather give up his kingdom than fight 
against his son, for, instead of gathering his soldiers 
together and preparing to defend Jerusalem, he 
said to his servants, ‘ Arise and let us flee.’ So 
they left Jerusalem in haste, and crossed the brook 
Kidron, which runs through one of the valleys 
below the city. 

David's servants were faithful to him, and a 
troop of his soldiers also followed him with their 
wives and children. When they had crossed the 
brook they stopped to rest, and then David saw 
Zadok and Abiathar, the priests, coming down 
from the city with a company of Levites, carrying 
the Ark of God. But the king would not allow 
them to come with him. It was not right to bring 
the Ark away from its tabernacle, so he begged 
the two priests to return at once to the city, and he 
promised to remain in the plain near to the Jordan 
until they sent him news of what Absalom was 
doing. 
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The king had rested at the foot of Mount Olivet, 
which is opposite to Jerusalem, and now the sad 
procession began to climb the steep road on its way 
to the river Jordan. They wept as they looked 
back upon the homes they had left so suddenly, 
and no doubt many of them wondered whether 
they would ever return, or whether Absalom would 
really make himself king, and force his father to 
remain in exile. 
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When Absalom came to Jerusalem and found 
that his father had left the city, he took possession 
of the palace, and called his friends round him. 
saying, ‘Give counsel among you what we shall 
do.’ And one of the counsellors, named Ahithophel, 
answered, *‘ Let me take a troop of soldiers and 
follow the king, and I will smite him only, and 
bring back all the people unto thee.’ But another 
man, Hushai, who was really David's friend, and 


“DAVID SAW THE PRIESTS CARRYING THE ARK OF GOD,” 


When they had crossed the mountain, and were 
passing along the road towards Jericho, a man named 
Shimei, who belonged to the family of Saul, met 
the sorrowful company, and began to curse David 
and to speak cruel words to him, telling him that 
God was punishing him because he had taken the 
kingdom from Saul. This was not true, and 
Abishai, the king’s nephew, was very angry when 
he heard it, and would have killed Shimei, but 
_ David prevented him ; so this wicked man followed 
the king for some distance, cursng him and 
throwing dust and stones at him. 


had remained in the city, so that he might find out 
Absalom’s plans, said, ‘ The counsel of Ahithophel 
is not good.” And he advised Absalom to wait 
until he could gather the whole army together, and 
then lead them himself to battle against his father. 
Absalom was a wicked, undutiful son, and he 
liked Hushai’s plan better than that of Ahithophel, 
so he ordered the army to be made ready, while 
Hushai went secretly to Zadok and Abiathar, and 
desired them to send messengers at once to David, 
to warn him of the danger. 
(Continued on page 299.) 
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“BESS AND HER YOUNG RIDER HALTED AT THE GATE.” 


Wig BS 
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Youna CHRISTMAS. 


(Concluded from page 283.) 


CHAPTER XIII.—‘I AM COMING, FATHER.’ 


N CE again Ohristmas-time 
drew near, and the little 
shops in Wendover made 
a brave show, putting for- 

' ward their brightest and best to 

attract the passers-by. 

‘This is always the loveliest 
season of the year,’ said young 
Christmas. ‘I am glad I was 
named after it, and I am going 
to have a finer time than ever. 
Father, you must remember it 
is my party night. I do hope nobody will be ill 
and send for you. That would spoil the fun.’ 

‘Oh, no, no! they must not.’ It was another 
voice that spoke now, and an eager-faced boy looked 
up from his book, raising his eyes to the doctor 
with an expression so bright and happy that you 
would hardly have thought it could possibly be 
Will Underwood. Yet such was the case, for the 
salt of the sea had got into his blood, and set it 
dancing, the breezes had blown colour into his pale 
cheeks, and the restful life had fattened them. By 
the window stood Amy, a mischievous sprite with 
waving curls. 

‘Don’t be long,’ said she. ‘I’ve got such a 
pretty new frock, and a scarlet sash that Mrs. 
Allardyce gave me. I want to dance the “Lancers” 
with you, if you please—that is, if you are not 
engaged.’ 

The doctor laughingly replied that he was not. 

‘It will be quite seven before we get to the 
“ Lancers,” won't it?’ continued she. 

Christmas put on his thinking-cap. ‘ Yes, seven, 
or thereabouts,’ said he, consulting a smart little 
programme that lay beside him. 

‘Right you are!’ answered the doctor; ‘I shall 
be back in time. I have to go and see a poor sick 
girl over at Mayfield; but my new mare goes like 
the wind, and s0, Miss Amy, I shall be back in 
a jiffy. Look out for your juvenile partner!’ 

‘Isn’t Father good ?’ cried Christmas, proudly, 
as he and Amy waved their hands to him from the 
drawing-room window. 

‘Dear me, what a pity he has to go so far on 
Christmas Eve!’ sighed Mrs. Allardyce. ‘A 
doctor seems never to have five minutes to him- 
self.’ 

Dr. Allardyce sprang into his gig, and took the 


reins in his capable hands with a ‘Gee-up’ to 
the new mare, Bess, who started off at a first-rate 
pace. 

‘Dear, dear!’ cried Mrs. Allardyce again; ‘I 
do hope she is sure-footed. It is so slippery to- 
night! And see how the snow falls !’ 

It did indeed, heavily and yet so softly, lying 
unsullied in the country lanes and upon the un- 
trodden fields. 

Seven o'clock and past. Amy, clad in white 
muslin, with red cheeks, red sash, and red shoes, 
waited in vain for her partner, and was at length 
compelled to make shift with a smaller one. Half- 
past seven, and yet the doctor did not come. 

‘Hark! Is not that the church clock striking 
eight ?,” whispered Mrs. Allardyce to Christmas. 

‘Yes, Mother. Is he not dreadfully late ?’ 

Mrs. Allardyce did not answer; but her face 
was full of anxiety, and when Christmas spoke to 
her an hour later, he could see that fear had taken 
possession of her. 

‘Something must have happened,’ she said, 
clasping her hands. ‘Oh, Obristmas, my boy, I 
am frightened !’ 

‘Let me run a little way up the road and see 
whether he is coming,’ he urged; but she did not 
heed, and a terror he had never before experienced 
crept into his heart when he saw her moist eyes and 
quivering lips. 

He stole out of the warm, well-lit room, slipped 
into his overcoat, and ran into the road, looking 
right and left, and pausing at times to listen. 

No sound of horses’ hoofs, no passers-by of 
whom to make inquiries—only the snow and the 
silence. Hush! What was that? A groan 
and a cry for help! Christmas halted at the very 
spot where he had been found six years ago—the 
very night, too—Christmas Eve! Well, it was his 
turn to help now. 

He strained his voice until it rose clear and shrill 
above the storm-wind and the creaking of the snow- 
laden branches. ‘I am here,’ cried he. ‘ Who is 
it? I am Christmas—Christmas Allardyce.’ 

He shivered a little at the sight of a giant form 
by the roadside, and drew near, his breath coming 
short and quick. There stood Bess, the new mare, 
and behind her the gig, shattered and wrecked. The 
boy’s heart stood still. : 

‘Father!’ cried he. ‘Father!’ 


_. 
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The answer came faintly enough, but his ears 
were sharpened by love and fear, and he knew from 
whence it proceeded. The doctor lay by the road- 
side a few yards off, his face white as death; and 
Christmas advanced hurriedly, his eager hands out- 
stretched to help him rise. 

‘No, no!’ said the doctor’s gentle voice. ‘Un- 
fortunately, it cannot be managed that way. I 
have been lying here for an hour or morey and 
the pain is almost unbearable. My leg is broken !’ 

Christmas was silent ; his heart beat wildly, but 
with the instinct of obedience he awaited orders. 

‘If you could ride the mare home!’ sighed the 
doctor. ‘But that is impossible.’ 

‘I can do it, Father.” His hands were already 
busy with the straps and buckles, and in a few 
minutes Bess stood unharnessed. 

‘Go home and tell them to send for the doctor, 
Chris—you know, Dr. Briggs, of Saltfield, and. : 

Christmas bent over him, but Dr. Allardyce’s 
eyes were closed now—he was no longer conscious. 
Ten minutes later Bess and her young rider halted 
at the gate of the ‘Rookery,’ and Mrs. Allardyce 
knew all. She was wonderfully calm and brave. 

‘Yes, yes, dear boy,’ she said, ‘I understand— 
my poor, dear husband lying there! Only to 
think 

Then she broke off suddenly, choked back her 
tears, and would have helped Christmas to dis- 
mount, but he waved her aside. 

‘No, no!’ he said; ‘I will go for the doctor; 
you will want William to fetch Father, 

They could not stay him, the mare had already 
started, and they could hear the soft thud-thud of 
her feet upon the snow-covered ground. The boy 
rode bravely, no thought of danger was in his 
mind, he had forgotten everything save that his 
father needed help and might die without it. The 
church bells rang out sweetly through the frosty 
air; at times the child fancied’ he heard the well- 
loved voice calling to him. 


“Yes, yes, I am coming, Father,’ he whispered ; © 


‘only wait a little, just a very little.’ 

Two hours later Dr. Briggs stood by his friend’s 
bedside, but it was not until the limb was set that 
he spoke to him. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘thank God 
there are no more bones broken. How did it all 
happen ?’ 

‘Something frightened the mare, and she bolted. 
I cannot remember anything more until—until 
Christmas found me. Send the boy here; I want 
to see him.’ 

Christmas entered softly; his warm lips were 
pressed upon the sick man’s forehead. 

‘And go,’ said Dr. Allardyce, ‘you rode that 
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mare of mine to Saltfield and back without a 
saddle ?’ 

‘Yea, Father.’ 

The child's pale face flushed, and his eyes shone 
brightly. 

‘You are so young, my lad; some one older and 
stronger should have gone.’ 

‘No, no,’ cried Christmas; ‘I would not have let 
them. Did you not find me on Christmas Eve just 
where you lay to-night? It would be hard if I 
could not do something to show how much I love 
you.’ 

‘I saved your life, Christmas, and you have 
saved mine to-night,’ said the doctor. ‘We are 
quits. God bless you!’ 

‘God bless you, my child,’ added Mrs. Allardyce, 
folding him in her motherly arms; and old Dr. 
Briggs, from Saltfield, rubbed his chin and cried 
aloud, ‘ Bravo, young Christmas |’ 


* * * * 


It was just about this time that our little hero 
made up his mind as to his work in life. 

‘I should like, of all things,’ said he, gravely, 
‘to be a doctor.’ 

‘It means study and work,’ replied his father. 

‘I am not afraid of either,’ said the boy. 

Nor was he slow to prove his word. From that 
day forth he put his shoulder to the wheel, and 
toiled bravely. The folk in Wendover declare that 
there is not a cleverer doctor to be found, go where 
you will, than young Mr. Allardyce. This may 
not be quite true, for we are all apt to exaggerate 
the merits of those we love; but one thing is certain, 
year by year he has become dearer to the old folk 
at the ‘ Rookery.’ 

They are silver-haired now, and somewhat feeble ; 
but, as the Christmas bells ring out their message 
of love and good-will, they look into each other's 
eyes and thank God for the night on which they 
found ‘ Young Christmas,’ 


Love. 


ae aged monarch was once asked where he kept 
all his treasures of gold and silver, and his 
answer was, ‘ My treasure-stores are in the hearts of 
my people.’ He meant by that reply, that he valued 
far more highly the love and affection of his people 
than all the gold and silver he possessed. God has 
given us a heart to love, therefore let us love Him 
first, and all others for His sake. ‘He that loveth 
not knoweth not God, for God is love.’ 


WHERE THE BATTLES WERE 
FouGut. 


HICH of our readers can say where the 
battles were fought with which the fol- 
lowing details are connected ? 

1. An army of only three hundred men; each 
man was provided with a trumpet, a lamp, and 
an empty pitcher. What was the purpose of these ? 

2. A besieged city; the enemy marched round 
it once a day for six days. What happened on 
the seventh day ? 

8. After a great battle, the King commanded 
that no one should eat food till the evening. His 
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own son, not knowing, tasted a little honey, in a 
wood, and was accordingly condemned to death. 
Did he escape, or was he killed? 


T is not in the mountains, 
Nor the palaces of pride, 
That Love will fold his wings up 
And rejoicingly abide ; 
But in meek and humble natures 
His home is ever found, 
As the lark, that sings in heaven, 
Builds its nest upon the ground. 
BLaNcHARD. 


EVENTIDE, 


E\VENTIDE. 


EACEFUL under peaceful skies, 
All the land in beauty lies, 
While the daylight fades and dies, 


Like a river in a dream, 
Golden in the sunset gleam, 
Softly glides the silent stream. 


Loitering on their homeward way, 
Flock and shepherd idly stray, 
Lingering with the lingering day. 


Morning toil and noon-tide heat 
Wait no more for tired feet : 
After labour, rest is sweet. 


Tue Rep Cross KniGxt. 
(Continued from page 277.) 
PART XVIII.—THE KNIGHT WITH THE HEMPEN BOPE. 


HEN the two knights and the Lady Una 

had rested awhile in the castle of Giant 
Pride, they set out again on their journey. Before 
they parted, Prince Arthur and the Red Cross 
Knight gave each other beautiful gifts—tokens of 
love and friendship. Prince Arthur gave a box of 
adamant, embossed with gold, and richly orna- 
mented; in it were enclosed a few drops of a 
precious liquid of wonderful power, which would 
immediately heal any wound. In return the Red 
Cross Knight gave the prince a Bible, all written 
with golden letters, rich and beautiful. 
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“ They saw a knight galloping towards them.” 


Thus they parted, Prince Arthur to go about his 
own work, and the other to fight the terrible Dragon 
that was laying waste the kingdom that belonged 
to Una’s father and mother. But she, seeing how 
thin and ill her champion looked, and knowing that 


he was still weak and weary, would not hasten 
forward, nor let him run the chance of any farther 
fighting, until he had recovered his former strength. 

As they travelled, they presently saw an armed 


knight galloping towards them. 


It seemed as 
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though he were flying from a dreaded foe, or some 
other grisly thing. As he fled, his eyes kept looking 
backwards as if the object of his terror were pursuing 
him, and his horse flew as if it had wings to its feet. 

When he came nearer they saw that his head was 
bare, his hair almost standing on end with fright, 
and his face very pale. Round his neck, suiting 
ill with his glittering armour, was a hempen rope. 

The Red Cross Knight rode up to him, but 
could scarcely prevail upon him to stop. 

‘Sir Knight,’ he said, ‘pray tell us who hath 
arrayed you like this, and from whom you are flying, 
for never saw I warrior in so unseemly a plight.’ 

The stranger seemed dazed with fear, and 
at first answered nothing; but after the gentle 
knight had spoken to him several times, at last he 
replied with falteriag tongue, and trembling in every 
limb: ‘I beseech you, Sir Knight, do not stop 
me, for lo! he comes—he comes fast after me!’ 

With that he again tried to run away, but the 
Red Cross Knight prevented him, and tried to 
persuade him to say what was the matter. 

‘Am I really safe from him who would have 
forced me to die?’ said the stranger. ‘ May I tell 
my luckless story ?’ 

‘Fear nothing,’ said the knight; ‘no danger is 
near now.’ 

Then the stranger told how he and another 
knight had lately been companions. The name of 
his friend was Sir Terwin. He was bold and brave, 
out because everything did not go exactly as he 
wished, he was not happy. One day when they 
‘were feeling very sad and comfortless, they met a 
man whose name was Despair. Greeting them in 
a friendly fashion, Despair soon contrived to find 
out from them what they were feeling, and then he 
went on to make the worst of everything. He told 
them there was no hope that things would get any 
better, and tried to persuade them to put an end to 
all further trouble by killing themselves. To Sir 
Terwin he lent a rusty knife, and to the other a 
rope. Sir Terwin, who was really very unhappy, 
killed himself at once; but Sir Trevisan, dismayed 
at the sight, fled fast away, with the rope still round 
this neck, half dead with fear. 

‘May you never hear the tempting speeches of 
Despair,’ he ended. 

‘ How could idle talking persuade a man to put 
n end to his life?’ said the Red Cross Knight. 
He was ready to despise the danger, and he trusted 
iv his own strength to withstand it, 

‘I know,’ said the stranger, ‘for trial has lately 
taught me; nor would I go through the like again 
for the world’s wealth. His cunning, like sweetest 
honey, drops into the heart, and all else is forgotten. 
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Before one knows it, all power is secretly stolen, and 
only weakness remains. Oh, sir, do not wish ever 
to meet with Despair.’ 

‘Truly,’ said the Red Cross Knight, ‘I shall] 
never rest till I have heard what the traitor has to 
say for himself. And, Sir Knight, I beg of you, as 
a favour, to guide me to his cabin.’ 

‘To do you a favour, I will ride back with you 
against my will,’ said Sir Trevisan ; ‘but not for 
gold, nor for anything else will I remain with you 
when you arrive at the place. I would rather die 
than see his deadly face again,’ 

(Continued on page 307.) 


INEXPENSIVE WeppiIng PRESENTS. 


N our country, wedding presents are often ex- 

pected to be so costly that they are apt to be 

a real tax upon all but the very rich, so that we 

are really glad to hear of a part of the world where 

you cart give acceptable presents at a very trifling 
expense. 

A letter from a settler in North-west Canada 
says :— 

‘An Indian—by name Brass—who had lost 
three squaws last year, has now got a new one, and 
they came round here the other day on their honey- 
moon to collect wedding presents from their white 
neighbours. 

‘The postmaster gave him a pair of tartan 
trousers with a hole in them, and a pair of over- 
shoes without any soles to them, and we gave him 
a lump of drowned calf and a few other odds and 
ends.’ 


PETER THE PILGRIM, 
(Continued from page 287.) 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—APPLES. 


EANWHILE Joe found 

" it rather tiresome standing 
about on the roadside, 
waiting for Loo and Peter 
to appear. Joe was ter- 
ribly hungry. He could 
feed Paul Pry, it is 
true, helping him to 
many juicy and dainty 
roots which grew close by, but there was nothing 
at all anywhere near that poor Joe himself could 
eat. He began to forget the nice break’ast which 
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he had enjoyed in the barn early that morning, 
and to think longingly of the moment when Loo 
would reappear and go to the village with him, 
and get him some bread and perhaps a lump of 
cheese for his dinner. Why did she not come 
back? What an age she and Peter were away ! 
Surely they had never been s0 silly as to go up to 
the house which must stand somewhere beyond 
those wide white gates. Joe felt cross, and shuffled 
his heels about as he watched impatiently for their 
return. Presently a village lad, a rough-looking 
boy very little bigger than himself, appeared in 
view. Joe called out to him. 

‘Hallo!’ he said. 

‘Hallo to you,’ answered the village boy. 

‘Can you tell me,’ said Joe, ‘ who lives inside 
them gates ?’ 

‘Who lives inside those white gates ?’ answered 
the boy. ‘Why, Lord Staunton, of course. Where 
did you come from that you don’t know that ?’ 

‘I come from London,’ answered Joe. ‘My word, 
I suppose he’s a big swell?’ 

‘ That he be,’ answered the boy; ‘ well, I can’t 
waste any more words with you, I’m off home to 
my dinner.’ 

Joe could not help sighing as he heard the boy 
utter these last words. He pressed his hand 
against his thin figure, and tried the often-resorted- 
# experiment of tightening his belt. 

‘It won't do,’ he said presently to himself; 
‘there, it’s at me again, gnawing and gnawing !— 
it’s awful, awful, what hunger does. What am I 
todo? How am I to bearit? I do wish that 
Loo would make haste and come back !’ 

There was no sign of Loo, however. Joe went 
and stood where he could look inside the gates, but 
peep as he would, he could not catch the most dis- 
tant sight of her little figure, nor Peter’s, anywhere 
about. 

Lord Staunton’s property extended a good way 
along the road, and just at this part was guarded 
by high walls, Joe walked dismally along a 
narrow path outside the walls. Presently he came 
to aspot where the wall was lower and he could 
get a good peep into the grounds. His eyes 
suddenly brightened and a look of expectation and 
longing filled them. Just inside where the wall 
was low he could see heaps and heaps of apple-trees, 
heavily laden with ripe red and golden fruit. Like 
all boys, Joe particularly loved apples. How 
much more than ever would he appreciate one now. 
He was starving! How delicious a crisp fresh 
apple would feel as he crunched it with his firm 
white teeth. Joe was a thief by profession—he was 
clever and agile. 


At the sight of the apple- trees he- 
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forgot all his resolutions ; with easy skill he scaled 
the wall, and the next moment had dropped down 
softly into the long grass which covered the or- 
chard. He went up to the nearest tree and quietly 
picked the choicest and ripest apples and stuffed 
them into his pockets. Then he sat down at the 
root of the tree and began to’eat apples as fast as 
ever he could. He had seldom been more hungry 
in his life, and had never before tasted delicious 
apples fresh from the trees. In his delight he even 
forgot Paul Pry, who skipped and bounded off by 
himself, much enjoying this return to liberty and 
unlimited munching away at green, juicy grass. 

Poor Joe’s bliss, however, was destined to be 
short-lived. He had just finished his fourth 
apple, and was beginning on his fifth, when a harsh, 
voice sounded above his head. He started, jumped 
to his feet, and prepared to fly. 

‘None of this, you young vagabond,’ called out 
an angry voice. 

A big rough-looking man in a fustian suit caughs 
Joe with a firm grip on his shoulder, turned him 
fiercely round, felt his bulging pockets, and, putting 
in his hand, quickly emptied them of the apples. 

‘Ah, I have caught you, you young thief!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘ Now, then, you don’t suppose you'l) 
escape me? Off you march to the village police- 
court. I'll give you in charge, you young villain, 
see if I don’t.’ : 

‘ Oh, please let me go this time, sir,’ pleaded Joe. 
‘I was that hungry, and the apples they looked so 
good. I’m only a London boy, sir, and I'll promise 
never to steal any more.’ 

‘Only a London boy!’ said the irate keeper ; 
‘and do you suppose we want London tramps in 
Lord Staunton’s private grounds? I'll see that 
you go back to London, and not in the way you 
like, you young scamp. Now, no more words—off 
you come!’ 

‘At any rate, let me catch Paul Pry, sir,’ said Joe. 

‘Paul Pry? So there’s another of you about ? 
Oh, won’t you catch it hot ?’ 

‘Paul’s a rabbit, sir, and he’s loose in the grass.’ 

‘Then, you've been poaching as well as stealing ? 
See what the magistrate says to you to-morrow 
morning !’ 

‘ May I tell Loo and Peter before you lock me up ?’ 

‘ Not another word; off you come this minute.’ 

Keeping a very firm hold on Joe, the burly man 
in the fustian suit marched him quickly through 
the orchard, and, opening a small postern gate in the 
wall, proceeded to take him torthe village. Poor 
Joe felt quite stunned. With all his recklessness, 
his bold and fearless picking and stealing, this was 
the first time he had really found himself in the 
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clutches of the law. The unfamiliar aspect of the 
country alarmed him far more than the well-known 
London streets. What should he do? What 
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Loo and Peter. All things considered, yesterday 
and this morning had been the very happiest 
time of his whole life. 


Now all was blackness 
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“ T have caught you, you young thief!” 
ght you, you young 


would become of hin? Paul Pry was lost. Loo 
and Peter had disappeared. What would they 
think when they returned to the roadside, and saw 
no traca of him? He had been very happy with 


and despair. Why had he forgotten his promise 
to Loo? Why had he yielded to the pangs of 
hunger and stolen the fruit ? 

(Continued on page 302.) 
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“JoyYCE RAN BACK TO THE OTHER CHILDREN,” 
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‘LHE “SILVER JWADY, 
By Crecm Darsy, 


CHAPTER I.—THE BROWN GIRL. 


LADY was walking slowly up and 
down the little Parade at Seacroft. 
She walked slowly, for she had 
been very ill, and her heart was 
full of thankfulness that she 
could once more enjoy the 
e pure fresh air. She 
and her maid had 
er * arrived at Sea- 
mmma\*S- croft the night 
before, and were 
in rooms taken for them on the Parade, for the 
great London doctor, under whose care she had 
been, had told her to inhale all the sea air that 
she could. 

Kverything about the lady seemed to shine. 
Her dress and cloak were of some soft, grey silk. 
Her hat, tied beneath her chin with black velvet 
strings, shaded a face which was made beautiful by 
hair turning to silver, and sweet, smiling blue eyes. 
She was pale, like a white rose, with a tinge of pink 
that had already been given to her by the sea air. 

She walked with a stick, for her maid, Agnes, 
had gone to do some shopping for her, but she 
gave no impression of age; one felt one would like 
to know her. 

She looked on the broad sands below her, and at 
the different parties of children who were digging 
and playing about, and, in truth, she longed to 
know them all, for she loved children. As she was 
looking at them she noticed a little girl, who left 
one of the parties slowly, and came up the steps of 
the Parade. She was perhaps about six years old, 
and dressed all in brown. Her sailor hat was none 
of the smartest, and her frock was far from new. 
She had a good deal of curly brown hair, which 
Was very untidy, and she seemed much discom- 
posed. Indeed, she was talking to herself, and, as 
she came nearer, the lady heard her say, ‘Cross 
fiugs !’ 

The lady could never see children in trouble 
without trying to help them. She looked at the 
little one, and saw that her eyes were full of tears. 

‘And what is the matter, dear child ?’ she said. 

The little maid looked at her in reply, and 
though the tears she proudly strove to hide dimmed 
her eyes, she was conscious that the speaker was 
a friend. But she could not answer. 

‘I am all alone,’ said the lady. ‘If you are 
alone, too, perhaps you will stay with me a little.’ 


There was a frown on the little one’s face, but 
she did not reject the advance, and they walked a 
few steps in silence. 

They came to a bench, and the lady said, ‘I 
should like to rest for a little, for I am tired; but 
perhaps you will sit beside me.’ 

The two sat down together. ‘The children below 
looked at them, and talked to each other, and then 
went on with their play. It seemed too much for 
their companion, and she spoke at last, and with 
some heat. ‘They said I told stories!’ she ex- 
claimed. 

‘I am sorry they said that,’ said the lady. 


‘And they said they would not play with me 


any more.’ 

‘ Perhaps they will change their minds,’ said the 
lady. * 

‘And they said I was-the Brown Girl,’ con- 


tinued the child; ‘aud I am not a brown girl. It. 


is an ugly name. Cross fings!’ 
‘ And what made them say all this?’ asked the 
lady, after a pause. 
‘I said I knew the Queen,’ replied the child. 
The lady looked at her. Her brows were still 
knitted, and the tears were on her cheeks. It was 


a baby face, and yet there was plenty of character 


in it. 

‘What made you say that ?’ she said. 

‘’Cause I did.” She looked at her well-worn 
sand-shoes, and added, ‘I’m not a brown girl. I’m 
white.’ 

‘I think they only meant you were dressed io 
brown.’ 


This seemed a new and consoling light, and the - 


frown softened. 
‘ Will you tell me your name ?’ gaid the lady. 
The tears disappeared. ‘It's Joyce,’ she said, 
‘but Jack calls me Bill.’ 
‘ And who is Jack ?’ said Joyce’s new friend. 
‘He's my little brother. He’s at schoul.’ 
A smile showed symptoms of dawning, but un- 


fortunately the children below placed a flag on the 


Castle and began to cheer. 
‘I didn’t tell stories,’ said Joyce, 
‘I suppose you were in play ?’ said the lady. 


‘T said she was a kind Queen,’ said Joyce, ‘ and 


she was very fond of little girls.’ 
‘So she is, I am sure.’ : 


‘And I said I thought she had a kind face, like 


a mother’s face.’ 


. 
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‘And I quite think with you,’ agreed the lady. 

‘And Amy and I sitted un her knee,’ continued 
Joyce. ‘She has such a nice honse.’ 

She looked up at the lady, who regarded her 
with a grave smile. Not for the world would she 
have questioned the child’s truthfulness, even by a 
look. 

‘She said she was very glad she had such a nice 
house,’ the child went on; ‘and we had such a 
good tea. And we ‘went to tea with the curate 
too. And she smiled. 

The lady was beginning to feel weary, in spite 
of this interesting conversation. She saw Agnes in 
the distance, and also that the other children were 
making friendly signals, and that the nurse in 
charge was standing up. 

‘YT think your fiends want you again, Joyce,’ 
she said; ‘and I see my maid coming to take me 
in. Will you give me a kiss, dear? and pee you 
know me again to-morrow ?’ 

The kiss was given without demur. 

‘I shall know you again,’ said Joyce. ‘You 
are a Silver Lady, and it is such a pretty name.’ 
And she tripped away down the steps in a very 
different mood from that ia which she had mounted 
them. 

‘Ob, my lady, I am afraid you have been tiring 
yourself already with the children,’ said Agnes, as 
she stood beside her mistress. 

‘IT am tired, Agnes, and you must give me your 


arm,’ was the reply. ‘But the little one has done 
meno harm. She has given me a newname. I 
am the Silver Lady.’ 


Joyce ran back to the other children. She was 
not unforgiving, though she felt warmly. Her 
little feet plunged into the loose sand. 

‘Why did you speak to that lady?’ said 
Agatha, the eldest girl, as she came near. 

‘She speaked to me,’ said Joyce 

‘ Did you tell her what we said ?’ asked Agatha. 

‘Yes,’ said Joyce, loudly. 

‘Did you tell her what yow said?’ asked one of 
the others. 

‘I did!’ shouted Joyce, defiantly. 

‘Do you know her, Miss Joyce?’ said Nurse, 
folding up her work. ‘ What is her name ?’ 

‘She is the Silver Lady,’ replied Joyce. 

‘I suppose you mean that her name is Lady 
Silver, or Mrs. silver, said Agatha. ‘ You talk like 
a baby, Joyce.’ 

“Now, Miss Agatha, there has been quarrelling 
enough for one afternoon,’ said Nurse; ‘any one 
can see the lady is a real lady. Tea will be ready 
before we get back if we are not quick.’ 

‘And down goes Windsor Castle!’ said the boy 
of the party, demolishing that edifice, which had 
been the original cause of the dispute, with a few 
effective movements of his spade. 

(Continued on page 306.) 


Tue’ Story or Davin. 
(Continued from page 288.) 


XIX.—Tase Deats or AssAtom. 


ADOK and Abiathar knew that it might be 
difficult to send a message to David without 
Absalom’s knowledge; so Ahimaaz, the son of 
Zadok, and Jonathan, the son of Abiathar, did not 
return to Jerusalem, but waited in one of the 
valleys below the city until the priests had found 
out what was to be done. 

At last a girl came down from the Water-gate 
to the Fuller's Spring, and spoke to the two young 
men who were lingering near it. When she left 
them, they began to run along the road towards 
the plain of Jordan, and a boy, who had seen them 
talking to the girl, guessed where they were going, 
and carried the news to Absalom. 

His servants went off quickly in pursuit, but 
Ahimaaz and his companion were good runners, 
and they reached the little town of Bahurim in 


time to find refuge in a house there. Absalom’s 
servants followed, but could not find them, so they 
went back to Jerusalem. The woman of the house 
had been very clever in hiding the young 
messengers. Eastern houses are built with an open 
court in the centre, and there is often a deep cistern 
beneath the court, to hold the rain-water, 
Ahimaaz and Jonathan went down into the cistern, 
while the woman, after spreading a cloth over the 
narrow entrance, heaped a quantity of ground corn 
upon it, and Absalom’s servants never thought ot 
looking underneath this. 

Hushai’s message was carried safely to the king, 
and he made haste to cross the river Jordan, and 
settled with his followers at Mahanaim. Some 
rich men of the Gileadites, who lived near, were 
very kind to him, and brought beds, and food, 


860 


and whatever else they thought would be useful to 
the little band of exiles. 

David could not bear the thought of fighting 
against his son; but, when he found that Absalom 
had actually gathered the army together, and 
crossed the Jordan to attack him, he knew that he 
must defend himself. So he divided his soldiers 
into three troops, and prepared to go out with 
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which he was very proud, caught ir the spreading 
branches above him, and he could not free himself. 
The mule went on, leaving its master hanging 
helpless ; and a man, seeing him there, went at once 
to tell Joab. And Joab said, ‘Why didst thou 
not smite him there to the ground? and I would 
have given thee twelve shekels of silver and a girdle.’ 
But the man reminded Joab of Dayid’s last words 


ry 


yawn! 


“HIS THICK HAIR CAUGHT IN THE SPREADING BRANCHES ABOVE HIM.” 


them to battle. But his people loved him too 
dearly to let him go with them, and they begged 
him to stay quietly in the city. David was glad 
to do this, and he took care to give his faithful 
Servants one parting message, ‘ Deal gently, 
for my sake, with the young man, even with 
Absalom.’ 

It happened that the battle was fought, not upon 
the open plain, but in the wood of Iphraim, and, 
as Absalom rode upon his mule amongst the trees, 
he met with a strange accident. His thick hair, of 


to his little army, ‘ Beware that none touch the 
young man Absalom.’ 

Joab had heard the charge, and he knew how 
dearly David loved his ungrateful son; but he 
himself hated Absalom, and was very glad to have 
him in his power, so he took three darts in his 
hand, and thrust them into Absalom’s body as he 
hung in the tree, and then his ten armour-bearers 
gathered round the prince and killed him, for he 
could do nothing to defend himself. 


(Continued on page 317.) 
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PETER THE PiLGRim. 
(Continued from page 296,) 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—TAKEN TO THE LOCK-UP. 


-HEN they reached 
the village, Joe 
turned round and 
looked into the face of 
his captor. 

‘I don’t want to es- 
cape,’ he said ; ‘ you may 
clutch me as tight as you 
like. I’m to be locked 
up in a minute or two, I suppose ?’ 

‘Of course you are. You'll have plenty of time 
to kick your heels in the place I'm taking you 
to, you young scamp.’ 

‘ There ain't a bit of use in calling me names,’ 
said Joe. ‘Of course I did wrong to steal, but, 
maybe, if you were as peckish, you’d have took a 
few apples too.’ 

‘ Now, none of your sauce, you young varmint,’ 

‘I ain't meaning it for sauce, said poor Joe. 
‘I was awful peckish, and I took the apples. I 
don’t mean for to deny it.’ 

‘ As if you could, you scamp, when I caught you 
in the act!’ 

‘Well, sir, I wish you'd let me eay a thing. 
I'm willing to take my punishment patient. I’m 
a bad lot, I know, and I don’t pretend I’m any- 
thing else. I came from London yesterday with 
a little girl called Loo, and a boy—a perky little 
chap, white-faced, with big eyes, what goes by the 
name of Pete; and the boy had a pet rabbit what 
he called Paul Pry. The boy’s a bit queer, and 
he made the girl take him into Lord Staunton’s 
place, but I stayed outside with the rabbit. They 
were a long time gone, and I was mighty hungry, 
and I saw the apples, and I took them.’ 

‘That's a long yarn,’ interrupted the keeper, 
‘but I don’t see what it has to do with me. If 
two tramps got inside Lord Staunton’s avenue, 
they'll soon be turned out again.’ 

‘Well, they haven’t come back,’ said Joe. ‘I 
watched for them till I was tired.’ 

‘How long did you say they were gone?’ said 
the keeper. 

‘Oh, it’s near an hour and a half’ 

‘My word! T wonder ’ exclaimed the keeper. 

‘Please, sir,’ said Joe, ‘do you know what has 
come to them ?’ 

‘No, lad, that I can’t tell, unless Lady Dorothy 
has taken them up. She does the queerest things, 
does Lady Dorothy, and if she have’ (here the 
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keeper paused, and his tones quite changed): ‘I 
must lock you up, boy,’ he said, ‘for you're a 
thief; but if Lady Dorothy intercedes—anyhow, 
if so be as she’s took up them young ’uns—I’'ll 
take a message from you to them.’ 

‘Oh, will you, sir—will you?’ said Joe. ‘ Oh, 
thank you.’ 

‘Yes; I'll tell ’em what you've done,’ said the 
Keeper, still epeaking in a surly voice. ‘ Well, here 
we are at the police-station. Here, Sergeant Bailey, 
here’s a case for you. This lad hails from London, 
and I found him in his lordship’s orchard, stealing — 
apples as hard as ever he could, the young scamp’ 

‘You caught him in the act?’ said the police- 
man, taking out his case-book as he spoke. 

‘Yes; to be sure. ‘I’m ready to swear to that.’ 

‘Well, boy, we must take you to the lock-up,’ 
said the policeman. 

‘I don’t mind, answered Joe. He felt greatly 
relieved at knowing that Loo would be told of his 
present quarters. ‘I don’t mind where I am if I 
have something to eat.’ : 

‘Hold your tongue, now,’ said Sergeant Bailey, 
‘and only answer when ‘questions is put to you. 
What's your name ?’ 

‘Joe.’ 

‘Well, I suppose you're called more than Joe. 
What else ?’ 

‘I forgot,’ answered Joe. ‘ Joe Carter’s my name.’ 

‘ And where do you hail from ?” 

‘ London.’ 

‘What part ?’ 

‘ Brick Street, Covent Garden.’ 

‘When did you come from London 2?’ 

‘ Yesterday.’ 

The policeman entered these particulars in his 
book; he then laid his hand on Joe's shoulder, 
whirled him round abruptly, and walked him off to 
the lock-up. 

The keeper, Saunders by name, strolled back 
in the direction of ‘The Beeches,’ Lord Staunton’s 
place. He walked slowly up the avenue, pondering 
many things in his mind. He hada great hatred 
of tramps—this hatred was shared by Lord Staun- 
ton. Lord Staunton was most particular to keepsuch | 
individuals out of his grounds, Unfortunately 
Lady Dorotby had quite opposite views on these 
matters. She was much interested in hungry and | 
poor people—she had been known to bring quite 
disreputable men and women from the roadside up to 
‘ The Beeches’—had fed, clothed, and cheered them, 
and sent them on their way again strengthened 
and rejoicing. But, of all the many folk that Lady 
Dorothy had rescued, none had excited her so much 
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fearless manner, and the extraordinary ideas in his 
head. She felt more flattered at being called 
Charity, and being supposed to live in the Palace 
Beautiful, than she had ever been in her life before. 
While Loo and Peter were enjoying their delicious 
dinner in the housekeepers room, Lady Dorothy 
was entertaining her father with a graphic account 
of Peter’s words and Low's distress when the fox- 
hound had knocked him down. . 

‘Now you know, Dorothy,’ said Lord Staunton, 
as he rose from the luncheon-table, ‘ that you have 
been deceived over and over again in these people. 
We have a great many valuable things at ‘ The 
Beeches,’ and really, my dear child, although I don’t 
wish to discourage you, I should be very much dis- 
tressed and alarmed if burglars came here.’ 

‘But, surely, father,’ exclaimed Lady Dorothy, 
‘that dear little boy cannot by any possibility be 
considered a burglar ?’ 

‘Granted, my love, but, although not a burglar 
himself, he may be a trap for one. I must say I 
don’t like the look of the girl. Her black eyes have 
a fierce expression in them. I wish, Dorothy, that 
you would get rid of the children as soon as pos- 
sible after lunch. Give them a little money if you 
like, but for goodness’ sake, my love, send them off 
the premises. Oh, I see Saunders coming up the 


CHURCH 


{ ASTER was late that year, and as the weather 
was warm and sunny, there was a fine show 
of primroses in the woods behind Hill House. 

On Easter Eve, Muriel awoke her sister Adela 
before six o'clock, and the two children dressed as 
quickly as they could, and were downstairs as the 
clock in the hall struck six. 

* How nice and early!’ said Muriel; ‘ we shall 
be able to gather plenty of primroses before it is 
time for breakfast. Where are the baskets? We 
shall want two each. I mean to get enough prim- 
roses for Miss Corris to make a thick rope of them 
to go round a pillar ; I promised her I would,’ 

‘I can only find three baskets, said Adela, who 
had been looking in the cupboard, where they 
were usually kept. 

‘Oh, nonsense!’ said Muriel, hastily ; ‘ there are 
four, I know. 

‘It’s not nonsense, said Adela, in an offended 
voice. ‘ You may find the fourth basket for your- 
self, as you know so much about it. I shall take 
these two, and she marched off towards the wocds. 

Muriel gave a hasty glance into the cupboard, 
and soon saw that no fourth basket was there, so 
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avenue. I wonder what it is now. I will just go 
and speak to him.’ 

‘I think Saunders is a great deal too hard on 
poor people,’ said Lady Dorothy. ‘He is always 
bringing us stories of something or other that has 
gone wrong. I will come with you if you please, 
father, while you speak to him.’ 

‘As you like, my love.’ 

Lady Dorothy slipped her hand through her 
father’s arm, and they went out into the sunshine 
together. 

‘Good afternoon, Saunders,’ said Lord Staunton. 
‘Have you come to speak to me ?’ 

‘I have, your lordship.’ 

Saunders doffed his hat, and looked uneasily at 
Lady Dorothy, She fixed her calm blue eyes on 
him, which distressed him a good deal. 

‘ Well, Saunders, speak up, said Lord Staunton. 

‘I have only come to tell your lordship that 
I have just caught a boy stealing apples in the 
orchard—I walked him straight off to the lock- 
up, and he'll be had up before the magistrate to- 
morrow—he tells me that he is companion of two 
children that got into the avenue, by some means 
or other, an hour or two ago. 

‘Ah!’ said Lord Staunton; ‘now, Dorothy!’ 

(Continued on page 311,) 


FLOWERS. 


she ran after Adela, and twitched the basket out 
of her left hand, saying, ‘ You've no right to the 
two baskets, Adela. I’ve only one. I’m the eldest, 
and ought to have the two.’ 

‘You shouldn’t snatch; it’s very rude,’ said 
Adela, beginning to ery. 

Muriel was hasty and passionate, but she was 
generally ashamed of herself directly after an out- 
burst of temper—and she was terribly ashamed now. 

Her conscience told her that if she were to quarrel 
over the picking of the Church flowers, she had 
better leave it alone—flowers picked in such a 
spirit could not be offered to God; it would bea 
mockery. 

So, after a hard struggle with herself, she turned 
to Adela, and said, pleasantly, ‘Take the basket, 
Addie. I oughtn’t to have snatched it. I'll help 
you fill it after I have filled my own.’ 

After breakfast the children took their baskets 
of sweet primroses across to the old church, and 
though Muriel had but one, I think she was quite 
as happy, or happier, than if she had two, for she 
had given up something worth more than all the 
primroses ever gathered. kK. A. B. 
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“WELL, DEAR, YOU ARE A WHITE GIRL TO-DAY,” 
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(Continued from page 299.) 


CHAPTER 


Hi next day was 
Sunday, and the lady 
did not go out till 
the afternoon, when she 
took Agnes’ arm and 
walked slowly to the 
small iron church which 
was close to the Parade. 
There she saw her little 
friend in the distance, 
but the brown girl had 
become a white girl, and the spotless sun-bonnet 
and Sunday frock gave her a different and more 
cared-for appearance. She was quiet during the 
children’s service, to which Nurse brought all her 
charges. She and Agatha were almost last in 
coming out of church, so the lady did not speak 
to her at all that day, and it was not till 
Monday afternoon that she saw her tripping in 
the distance. 

Joyce was a well-formed, sturdy child, with 
sloping shoulders and small hands and feet. She 
walked heavily, but when she tripped or danced she 
was lightness itself. 

This afternoon she was again alone, but was on 
her way to join her companions. Her curls were 
well ordered beneath her white bonnet, and her 
black legs neatness itself below the white frock. 
Her grey eyes, tip-tilted nose, and decided little 
mouth and chin were all one happy smile to-day. 

The Silver Lady sat in her own chair by the sea- 
wall, and Agnes was on a bench at a little distance. 
Joyce saw her friend, and her face grew shyer 
as she drew nearer. The lady held out her hand 
and said, ‘, Well, dear, you are a White Girl to- 
day |’ 

‘Yes,’ said’ Joyce, looking straight into the 
shining blue eyes. ‘Saturday was Saturday. I had 
dirtied all my clean frocks.’ 

‘Ah! on Saturday youare brown, I see,’ replied 


the lady; ‘and you are on your way to your friends 
now ?’ 
‘Yes; Nurse says that when it is a little cooler 


she will come and take us all for a drive. Hannah 
is with the others now.’ A broad smile lightened 
the face. ‘I have a letter in my pocket,’ she added, 
‘a letter from Mother.’ 
‘How nice that is.’ 
Yes, and it is written large for me to read. 
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Such nice things in it. 
Would you like to see it?’ 

‘If you like, dear,’ said the lady, much pleased at 
this proof of confidence, ‘and if you think Mother 
would like it.’ 

‘Mother would like you,’ said Joyce; ‘I shall 
write and tell her you are my Silver Lady.’ 

She brought the letter out of her pocket. It had 
already been read many times, but Joyce said, 
‘Please read it for me,’ as she held it out for the 
lady to see. 


And Jack is coming. 


‘My darling Joyce’ (the letter ran), ‘I am so glad 
you are at Seacroft, and I am sure you will be very 
happy with the Sandfords, and that you will try to 
be a guod girl, and do all that Nurse tells you. I 
know a great deal about her, and, as I am pre- 
vented by Grandfather’s illness from having you here 
with me, I am glad you can be so well taken eare 
of. I have arranged that Jack is to join you, and 
his sehool breaks up on Tuesday next, and Miss 
Carter will take him to Seacroft. Next holidays 
I hope to have you both with me here. And now, 
my child, Mother can write no more to-day. 
She has to sit up with dear Grandfather. My 
Joyce will say a prayer every night for Grandfather, 
that God will make him well again. And may He 
bless and keep my dear little girl—Your loving 
mother, Avice Manners.’ 


The lady had put her arm round Joyce when 
she began to read the letter to her, and the two 
heads were close together.. Joyce looked hard at 
the letter, to see that it was well and truly read; 
neither of them spoke at first, and when Joyce 
looked up she thought the lady looked ‘so funny.’ — 
She was pale certainly, and the smile was gone ; she 
looked intently at the child. 

‘ Are you like Mother, Joyce?’ she said. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Joyce; ‘Mother's grown — 
up,’ and she held herself up. ‘ She plays with us, — 
and drives us in reins, and runs about. I like 
Mother’s ways,’ she added, putting the letter back 
in her pocket. ‘ Jack and me has fan with her.’ 


‘Well, go and have some fun with the others, 


said the lady, dismissing her with a kiss. Joyce — 
tripped off, and the lady lay back in her chair ab- 
sorbed in her own thoughts. This little conver- a 
sation had roused a painful train of thought. She A 
had many cares and a el Meee: she had 


get to the point of her story. 
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hoped to forget when she was at Seacroft, but this 
was not to be. Though the little girl did not know 
it, Joyce and her letter had led the Silver Lady 
back to other days, and she began to think of many 
things that had happened, and of others that were 
yet to come. 

The next passer-by was Nurse, on her way to the 
sands, but she stopped short to epeak to Agnes, 
whom she recognised. ‘ Excuse me,’ said Nuree, 
‘but I think you are with the lady who kindly 
spoke to little Miss Joyce.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Agnes, slightly on her dignity, ‘ her 
ladyship did speak to the little girl both on Satur- 


_ day and also to-day.’ - 


‘It was very kind of Lady Silver, said Nurse. 

Agnes stared, as well she might. 

“It was very kind,’ continued Nurse; ‘and I 
thought I should like to explain.’ 

Before she could say more, the lady roused her- 
self from her own thoughts, and beckoned to Agnes. 
She said a few words in a low tone, and Agnes came 
back and said to Nurse, ‘ Her ladyship will speak to 
you herself.’ 

The lady looked very fragile, Nurse thought, as 
she respectfully drew near; she seemed accustomed 
to have Ler wishes deferred to. 

‘I was interested in the little girl,’ she said, 
‘and I am glad to see she has forgotten all 
her troubles this morning.’ 

‘Yes, my lady,’ said Nurse; ‘and it was about 
that I thought I would explain.’ 

‘TI shall be glad to hear anything about it,’ re- 
plied the lady. 

‘T am here in charge of Canon Sandford’s 
children, Nurse began. ‘Mrs. Sandford was not 
able to come herself. We are in lodgings in Weet 
Street. Just before we left home, Miss Joyce, or, I 
should say, little Miss Manners, came to stay. Her 
mother is a widow, and an old friend of Mrs. 
Sandford’s. She was obliged to go north by the 
illness of her father, and Mrs. Sandford offered to 
take care of the children.’ 

‘The lady seemed interested, but she did not say 
anything, and Nurse continued, ‘So you see, my 
lady, I do not know much of the little girl, and all 
children require some understanding. Ours have a 
governess at home, but I am told Miss Joyce has 
been at school with some Sisters, and it was some- 
where near Windsor Castle.’ 

‘I dare say. I know there is such a school 
there.’ 

* Any way, I know her mother cannot keep her 
there any longer at present, and was very glad for 
Mrs. Sandford to take her,’ said Nurse, anxious to 


‘But what I wanted 
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to say was that, though Miss Agatha made a fuss, 
I did not think the little girl meant any harm by 
what she said about having epoken to the Queen.’ 

‘You think not?’ - 

‘No, my lady. I have thought it over, and I 
think there is something in her own mind which ex- 
plains her saying it. She certainly is different from 
our children, but then she has been brought up 
differently. She says very odd things about her 
mother, but one can never tell. It seems they had 
actings sometimes in the school, and I have thought 
there might have been a Qneen in them, and that 
she mixed it up with Windsor Castle. Or I 
believe there is a name MacQuean, and it might 
have been that. Any way, I have told Miss 
Agatha I will have no more said about it, and, 
indeed, Miss Joyce herself shuts up her mouth like 
a box at the mention of the word now.’ 

‘TI think you are very wise, Nurse,’ said the lady, 
and she gave a pleasant smile; ‘as you say, we do 
not know all there is in the little one’s mind. I 
have been much taken with her, for I am very fond 
of children. I have come here to recover my 
strength, and I am not yet equal to a party of youny 
creatures, but if you will let her make friends with 
me it will do me a great deal of good.’ 

Her manner was so friendly and gracious that no 
one could have resisted it. 

‘Thank you, my lady,’ said Nurse; ‘I shall be 
very glad, I am sure.’ And she took her way to 
the sands. 

‘That is a good woman,’ said the Silver Lady to 
herself; ‘but my explanation would be simpler 
still.’ 

(Continued on page 318.) 


Tue Rep Cross Knicut. 
(Continued from page 294.) 
PART XIX.—IN THE CAVE OF DESPAIR. 


IR TREVISAN and the Red Cross Knight 
soon came to the place where Despair had 
his dwelling. It was in a hollow cave, far under- 
neath a craggy cliff, dark and dreary. On the top 
always perched a melancholy owl, shrieking his 
dismal note, which drove all cheerful birds far 
away. All around were dead and withered 
trees, on which no fruit nor leaf ever grew. 
When they arrived, Sir Trevisan would have 
fled in terror, not daring to go near, but the Red 
Cross Knight forced him to stay and soothed 
his fears. 
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“THEY CAME TO THE PLACE WHERE DESPAIR HAD HIS DWELLING.” 


They entered the gloomy cave, where they found and hollow eyes, and his cheeks were thia and 
a miserable man sitting on the ground, musing shrunken, as if he never got enough toeat. His 
eullenly. He had greasy, unkempt locks, and dull garment was nothing but rags, all patched, and 
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pinned together with thorns. At his side lay the 
dead body of Sir Terwin, just as Sir Trevisan 
had told. 

When the Red Cross Knight saw this ead 
sight, all his courage blazed up in the desire to 
avenge him, and he said to Despair, ‘ Wretched 
man! you are the cause of this man’s death. Jt 
is only just that you should pay the price of his 
life with your own.’ 

‘Why do you speak so rashly ?’ said Despair. 
‘Does not justice teach that he should die who 
does not deserve to live? This man killed himself 
by his own wish. Is it unjust to give to each man 
his due? Or to let him die who hates to live 
longer? Or to let him die in peace who lives here 
in trouble? Ifa man travels by a weary, wander- 
ing way, and comes toa great flood between him 
and his wished-for home, is it not a gracious act to 
help him to pass over it? Foolish man! would 
you not help him to gain rest, who has long dwelt 
here in woe ?’ 

Thus spoke Despair, and he said many beautiful 
and persuasive words concerning Death. And as 
the Red Cross Knight listened, all his courage and 
all his anger melied away, and it seemed to him 
that there would be no sweeter thing in the whole 
world than to lie down and be at rest. 

‘What is the good of living?’ said Despair. 
‘The longer you live the more sins you commit. 
All those great battles that you are so proud of 
winning, all this strife and bloodshed and revenge, 
which are praised now, hereafter you will be sorry 
for, Has not your evil life lasted long enough? 
He that hath once missed the right way, the 
further he goes, the further he goes wrong. Go 
no further, then—stray no further. Lie down here 
and take your rest. What has life to make men 
love it so? Fear, sickness, age, loss, labour, 
sorrow, strife, pain, hunger, cold, and fickle fortune, 
all these, and a thousand more ills make life to be 
hated rather than loved. Wretched man! you in- 
‘deed have the greatest need of death if you will truly 
judge your own conduct. Never did knight who 
dared warlike deeds meet with more luckless adven- 
tures. Think of the deep dungeon wherein you 
were lately shut up; how often then did you 
wish for death! Though by good luck you es- 
caped from there, yet death would prevent any 
further mischance into which you may happen to 
fall.’ 

Then Despair went on to speak to the Red Cross 
Knight of all his sins. He pointed out the many 
wrong things he had done, and said that he had 
been so faithless and wicked that there was no hope 
for him of any mercy or forgiveness. Rather than 


live longer and add to his sins, it would be better - 


for him to die at once, and put an end to all. 

The knight was greatly moved by this speech, 
which pierced his heart like a sword. Too well he 
knew that it was all true. There came to his con- 
science such a vivid memory of all his wrong- 
doings that-all his strength melted away, as if a 
spell had bewitched him. When Despair saw 


him waver and grow weak, and that his soul was — 


deeply troubled, he tried all the harder to drive 
him to utter misery. 

‘Think of all your sins,’ he said. ‘God is very 
angry with you. You are not worthy to live. It 
is only just that you should die. Better kill your- 
self at once.’ 

Then Despair went and fetched a dagger, sharp 
and keen, and gave it tothe Red Cross Knight. 
Trembling like an aspen-leaf, the knight took it, 
and lifted up his hand to slay himself. 

When Una saw this, she grew cold with horror, 
but, starting forward, she snatched the knife from 
his hand, and threw it to the ground, greatly en- 
raged. 

‘Fie, fie, faint-hearted knight!’ she cried. 
‘ What is the meaning of this shameful strife? Is 
this the battle which you boasted you would fight 
with the horrible fiery Dragon? Come; come 
away, feeble and faithless man! Let no vain 
words deceive your manly heart, nor wicked 
thoughts dismay your brave spirit. Have you 
not a share in heavenly mercy? Why should 


you then despair who have been chosen to fight the - 
If there is Justice, there is also For-— 
giveness, which soothes the anguish of remorse and — 


good fight ? 


blots out the record of sin. Arise, Sir Knight, 


arise and leave this evil place.’ 


So up he rose, and straightway left the cave. 
When Despair eaw this, and that his guest would — 


safely depart in spite of all his beguiling words, he 

took a rope and tried to hang himself. But though 

he had tried to kill himself a thousand times, he 

never succeeded in doing so. He seemed fated to 

live on till the day comes when all evil things shall 

perish for ever. : 
(Continued on page 325.) 
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HE smallest watch in the world has lately 
been made by a jeweller in Bombay. It is 


no bigger than a farthing ; all the works are. c 
plete, and it is said to keep excellent time. 
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PETER THE Pixerim. 


(Continued from page 303.) 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


. 


a moment. 
father’s look of triumph was 
quite lost upon her. Then she 
said abruptly: 

‘I don’t see that the 
fact of a poor boy having 
taken some apples when 
he was very hungry need 

prevent my being kind 

to the two little chil- 
By dren who are now 
at “‘The Beeches ?”’ 

‘Well, Dorothy, this is really past bearing!’ 
exclaimed Lord Staunton. 

‘ Please, Father, have patience with me; I will go 
and fetch the children and see what they have got 
to say for themselves.’ 

Pete and Loo, having finished their delicious 
dinner, were now seated by the housekeeper’s fire. 
Mrs. Perkins had even found something for Loo to 
do, and when Lady Dorothy peeped her bright face 
round the door she saw Peter looking over a large 
book full of pictures, and Loo busily unpicking some 
white aprons which Mrs. Perkins was altering for 
herself. 

‘Oh, here you are, you good little people!’ 
exclaimed the young lady in her pleasant voice. 
‘I hope you're no longer hungry ?’ 

‘Oh, no, ma’am, thank you, we'd a lovely dinner,’ 
said Loo, rising and dropping a curtsey. 

“Ts that you, Charity ?’ said Peter. ‘ We're very 
much obliged, and you've been real nice to us, real 
nice, and so has Prudence. I haven’t seen Piety 
yet, but perhaps she'll come and speak to us before 
we go. We've had a very lovely dinner, and I 
like sitting by Prudence’s fire and looking at her 
pictures; but we must be going on, mustn’t we, 
Loo ?’ 

‘Of course we must,’ said Loo; ‘there’s Joe to 
think of, and the rabbit, Paul Pry.’ 

‘I expect I know something about Jcoe,’ 
said Lady Dorothy. ‘Poor boy, I’m really 
sorry for him. Is he a friend of yours, little 
Pilgrim?’ she continued, fixing her frank eyes 
on Peter. 

‘ He’s another Pilgrim,’ said Peter; ‘he’s = g to 
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the Celestial City, same as me, and Loo, and Paul 
Pry: 

‘Well, you must come out, both of you, and tell 
my father about him,’ said Lady Dorothy. ‘Come, 
I will show you the way. I am very much obliged 
to you, Mrs. Perkins; you have been particularly 
nice about this.’ 

‘May I kiss you, Prudence, before I go?’ said 
Peter. 

‘Poor little fellow, to be sure you may,’ said 
Mrs. Perkins. ‘Poor child! it’s a sin that such as 
you should be tramping the roads when it’s in bed 
you ought to be.’ 

‘I wonder why every one thinks I ought to be 
in bed?’ said Peter. ‘Mrs. Interpreter said so, 
and now yow worry me with the same silly 


nonsense, Prudence. I’m quite well, I tell 
you!’ 

‘Come with me now, little boy,’ said Lady 
Dorothy. 


She gave her hand to Peter, who took it willingly, 
and a moment or two later they all found themselves 
in front of the house, where Lord Staunton and the 
keeper Saunders were awaiting them. 

‘You had better speak to the children, Saunders,’ 
said Lord Staunton, who, much as he disapproved 
of Lady Dorothy's ways, hated thwarting her in 
any fashion. 

Saunders looked doubtful. With Lady Dorothy’s 
blue eyes on him, he did not like the job. ; 

‘Go on, Saunders. Why do you hesitate?’ said 
his lordship, fiercely. 

Thus admonished, Saunders began his task 
immediately. 

‘See here, you two young tramps 

‘TI don’t wish the children to be called tramps!’ 
said Lady Dorothy. 

‘Well, whatever you are — you two young 
beggars, then—see here, you left a boy on the road 
—one of your party.’ 

‘ Of course we did—we left Joe Carter and Paul 
Pry on the road,’ said Peter. 

‘ Well, that precious Joe Carter of yours got into 
his lordship’s orchard, and began stealing apples as 
fast as he could. Now, you tell me if that’s proper 
conduct or not?’ 

‘ Of course it isn’t,’ said Loo, whose eyes began 
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to flash ; ‘and Joe promised faithful he wouldn’t 
steal—oh, how could he? Oh, I'm quite ashamed! 
and he promised'—he promised !’ 

‘But perhaps the poor boy was very hungry ; 
and, after all, they were only apples,’ said Lady 
Dorothy. 

‘Dorothy, your morals would corrupt a whole 
country,’ said her father; but Lady Dorothy 
noticed that there was a little twinkle in his left eye. 

‘I know Joe was aful hungry,’ said Loo; ‘he 
had nothing to eat 
since quite early 
this morning. I 
have some mouey 
—not much, but 
some, and I said 
we'd go to the 
village and have 
a meal; but Pete 
here would say 
that this was Pa- 
lace Beautiful, and 
that you were 
Charity, and he 
wouldn't stir a 
step until he came 
here. I coaxed, 
and Joe coaxed, 
but Pete would 
have his way, so 
Joe sat by the 
roadside to rest, 
and we came here. 
The woman at 
the Lodge didn’t 
want us to pass, 
but we hid in the 
thicket, and come 
right up the 
avenue; then we 
met you, kind 
lady, and the dog 
ran at Pete, and 
you were real good 
—wonderful good! Oh, I’m miserable to think as 
Joe should have stolen them apples—I’m ashamed 
—Im bitter ashamed!’ 

‘Well, he’s in the lock-up now,’ said the keeper. 
‘I caught him in the act, and he'll be up before 
the magistrate to-morrow. Is he your brother, 
child ?’ 

‘No!’ answered Loo, ‘he’s no relation; but, oh, 
please,’ she added, turning suddenly to Lord 
Staunton, ‘he has never been taught no better. 
Poor Joe, he ain’t good, and he was hungry. If I'd 


May I kiss you before I go?” 
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been with him, he wouldn't have stole. Oh, please, 
sir, don’t send him to prison! Don't, don’t, please, 
kind sir!’ 

‘ You'd better say “hisludship” when you speak 
to Lord Staunton,’ said Saunders. 

‘Please, ludship, don’t send him to prison,’ said 
Loo, whose ideas with regard to the aristocracy were 
decidedly vague. 

‘I think, father,’ interrupted Lady Dorothy, 
‘that this poor boy’s case is scarcely one for the 
magistrate to take 
up. I hope you 
will let me go 
down to the vil- 
lage with these 
two dear little 
children, and have 
a talk with him.’ 

“Oh, yes, please, 
Charity, that 
would be so like 
you!’ said Peter, 
taking her hand, 
and fondling it as 
he spoke. 

‘ Keep off, you 
little tramp '—you 
don’t know who 
youre touching,’ 
said Saunders, 
who could scarcely 
restrain himself 
with indignation. 

‘No, no, I wish 
to hold the little 
fellow’s hand,’ said 
Lady Dorothy. 
‘ Father, dear, you 
will let that poor 
boy be released if 
he promises: 

‘On condition,’ 
interrupted Lord 
Staunton, ‘ that 
he leaves this part of the country.’ 

‘Well, of course, we'll all do that,’ said Peter. 
‘We've to get to the Valley of Humiliation before 
long.’ 

Saunders held up both hands in dismay. 

‘Come, children,’ said Lady Dorothy, ‘I see my | 
father is going to do exactly as I wish. I will 
manage the children, father,’ she added brightly ; 
‘and you may rest assured that no more apples will 
be stolen.’ 


(Continued on page 314.) 
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“HERE THEY COME, THE NINE LITTLE PRINCES.” 
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CALLED TO THE FRONT. 
BURMESE SCHOOLBOYS. 


N the 15th of June, 1869, there was a plea- 
sant stir in the town of Mandalay, Upper 
Burma. The children especially were in a high 
state of excitement, for a new and wonderful school 
was to be opened that day by foreigners, and the 
King was going to send nine of his royal sons to 
be taught there. 

Make way! Make way! Prostrate! Show 
reverence! Yes, even to these ten-year-old 
schoolboys, for they are of royal blood, and one 

.of them, at least, may sit upon the throne in due 
time. Here they come, the nine little princes, each 
clothed in a silken garment down to his heels. Two 
servants accompany each boy, holding over his head 
golden umbrellas—each prince has two, for the Bur- 
mese sun is hot—while behind follow some twenty 
more servants, carrying golden water-cups, shoes, 
books, all the belongings of these royal schoolboys. 

As the young princes enter the school, the rest 
of the scholars crouch down before them, as they do 
every day in the public streets ; but the little fellows 
hardly notice this, they hold their heads so high. 

But who were the foreigners who cared to come to 
keep school in Burma? Can you not guess that 
they were English, and that the education given 
was in obedience to the command of our Royal 
Master, ‘Go ye and teach all nations?’ 

These Burmese boys were to be taught Chris- 
tianity. The King of Burma had consented, had 
even built the school at his own expense, yes, and a 
church too, while Queen Victoria had sent the font 
to place in the church. 

The schoolmaster, an English clergyman sent 


out by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Mr. Marks by name, was a splendid man, 
such a teacher as the boys could love and be proud 
of; and, to start matters well, he had brought with 
him six of his best boys from Rangoon, where he 
had kept school before. 

The King had already received the party kindly, 
as they approached him (without shoes, Burmese 
fashion) carrying a present of an English telescope 
for the monarch, and English toys for the little 
princes. ‘These were graciously received, but not 
so the gifts of some fine needlework done by girls; 
these His Majesty just looked at and tossed to his 
ladies behind him. 

But we must return to the school. Everything 
about it was made clear to the Burmese. If they 
sent their children there (and they were very 
anxious to have them well educated), they were to 
be taught the Christian religion. The school 
began with prayer; those boys who were already 
Christians knelt, the others stood; then the usual 
lessons went on, the boys learning both in English 
and Burmese all that was thought likely to make 
them good and wise men. 

One royal schoolboy we know the name of, it 
was Theebaw, he was the heir to the throne. I do 
not think that the King particularly cared about 
his sons being made Christians, but they were to 
be obedient to their master, and to learn all they 
could. The King, like many others, loved and 
admired Mr. Marks, and so he chose to make much 
of his school and mission. 

(Concluded on page 331.) 


PETER THE PILGRIM. 
(Continued from page 312.) 


CHAPTER XL.—IN THE CHURCH. 


ADY DOROTHY walked 
down to the village with 
the children. There she 
had an interview with 
the policeman in whose 
charge Joe was put. 
She assured him that 
her father did not mean 
to prosecute, and that, 
in consequence, Joe 
might have his liberty. 

‘You will let him 
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out at once, will you not, Mr. Johnson?’ she 
said, looking up into the face of the police 
sergeant. 

Mr. Johnson bowed, and said he’d be only too 
delighted to do anything to oblige Lady Dorothy. 

‘I am most grateful to you,’ she said—‘ and 
now I wonder if you will do something more for 
me—I want this poor boy to have a good meal. 
Is your wife at home? Do you think she will 
give him something to eat?’ " 

‘She can’t abide tramps, Lady Dorothy, but 
she’d do more than that for your ladyship.’ 
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‘I shall be most grateful to her; please see to 
it at once, Mr. Johnson, and let the boy join us 
just outside the church in a quarter of an hour's 
time. Now, children, come along; I want to take 
you into the church— perhaps you would like 
to hear me play on the organ while you are 
waiting.’ 

‘Will you play the tune that goes to “ Onward, 
Christian Noldiers,” Charity ?’ asked Peter. 

‘Do you like that hymn very much, little Peter?’ 
asked Lady Dorothy. 

Peter gave her a glance full of surprise. 

‘Of course I do,’ he replied. ‘ Ain't I a Chris- 
tian soldier marching as to war?’ 

‘I believe you are, little lad,’ said the young 
lady. ‘Well, come into the church and hear me 
play.’ 

It was while Lady Dorothy was playing and 
Peter was listening with a lump in his throat 
which gave him a queer feeling of both pain 
and pleasure, that an idea came into Loo’s 
practical head. Lady Dorothy was evidently very 
unlike other people—she was kind to poor children 
in a way and after a fashion which Loo had never 
dreamt of before. 

‘She reminds me something of the lovely lady 
who gave me the half-crown,’ thought the little 
girl to herself. ‘I know what I'll do. Pete thinks 
he’s on Pilgrimage, and nothing nor nobody can 
get the notion out of his head. I'll just tell Lady 
Dorothy everything and ask her if I might have a 
little place in the village, and if Pete and I may 
stay here for a bit—of course, poor Joe must stay 
with us too, unless Lady Dorothy can think of 
something better to do with him.’ 

Peter sat in one of the pews of the church. His 
eyes were fixed on a beautiful painted window 
which represented an angel with outspread wings 
and a tender face. The angel seemed to Peter to 
be beckoning him, and he thought it very likely 
that the look on the face resembled that of the 
angel who would come presently to help him up 
from the cold waters of the river to the gates of 
the Celestial City,—his lips moved faintly as he 
looked at the angel and listened to Lady Dorothy’s 
spirited singing. The music rolled out in grand 
peals from the organ, and filled the little church. 
Loo slipped out of her seat by Peter's side, and 
went up straight to where the lady sat. 

‘If you please,’ she said, when the hymn was 
over, ‘may I tell you something ?’ 

' Of course you may, Loo,’ answered Lady 
Dorothy in her pleasantest voice. ‘I quite meant 
to ask you a lot of questions. Come and sit in this 
pew and let us talk.’ 
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Loo felt a queer mingling of both shyness and 
gladness ; her heart was drawn out to Lady Dorothy 
as it had never been drawn out to mortal before. 
She found it quite possible to tell her about those 
feelings which lay deep down in her breast: her 
great passionate love for little Peter, her jealousy of 
Mary Holland, her love for Joe, too. The story of 
Paul Pry and Peter's illness, the story of Joe and 
the diamond ring, her mother’s trouble and loss otf 
their little home, she told Lady Dorothy. Also al} 
about their starting on Pilgrimage; of their stay 
at the Murrays’ farm, and Mrs. Murray’s goodness 
to Peter, and the words in which she had told Loo 
that there was no real Pilgrimage. 

While she spoke Lady Dorothy listened with that 
quiet yet interested expression which helps the 
teller of a story more than anything else. 

‘ And, oh, kind lady,’ said Loo, in conclusion, 
‘if Pete is told that there’s no Pilgrimage, and no 
Wicket Gate, and no Palace Beautiful, and no 
Celestial City, itll kill him just—oh, what is to be 
done? I can’t lose little Pete, lady, for he’s all I’ve 
got—all I’ve got!’ 

‘ But we needn’t tell him this,’ said Lady Dorothy 
when Loo had finished her story, ‘ for it 7s all true 
—there is a Wicket Gate, and a beautiful Celestia) 
City at the end of the road. It is true, little girl, 
though not quite in the way Pete thinks. All those 
who love God are on Pilgrimage. We are walking 
on the Narrow Road when we do right, not wrong, 
when we are fighting against our sins, and subduing 
our jealous feelings and—but I can’t wait to ex- 
plain it to you to-day. Poor little Loo, you have 
had quite a sad story. Iam certain you are speak- 
ing the truth.’ 

‘Yes, lady, I don’t tell lies,’ said Loo in a solemn 
voice. 

‘Well, I'll help you; I know some one in the 
village who would do anything in the world to 
oblige me. Im afraid I can’t ask them to take in 
Joe, but they shall give you and Peter a bed for the 
night, and I will see what can be done for Joe. I 
know a place where he can be lodged until we make 
inquiries about him. Now, there is no time to 
loge; come with me. I know Miss Price will be 
kind to you. She is a very funny old woman, but 
a very kind old woman also. Come along; we'll 
arrange the matter at once.’ 

“Come, Peter,’ said Loo, going up to her 
brother. 

‘I thought you were a long time talking,’ said 
Peter; ‘are we going to start now, Loo? I do 
love Charity, but we ought to go on; we oughtn’t 
to wait any longer.’ 

‘ Listen to me, Peter,’ said Lady Dorothy ; ‘you 
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“Joe came shambling up the street.” 


call me Charity, and I hope I have some title to the like me. I want you to stay the night here, Peter, 
name. Now, you are a Pilgrim, and I think itis and I knowa very nice woman who will give you 
only right that a little Pilgrim like you should obey and Looa bed. I am going to speak to her now, 
the words and the wishes of a grave and old Charity and you must come with me.’ 
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“0 ABSALOM, MY SON, MY son!” 


‘But I want to get to the Valley of Humiliation 
to-night,’ said Peter; ‘it is such a pity to delay, it 
will make the journey so long.’ 

‘No, you must not go to-night, it is too late; 
you must come with me. Here, take my hand.’ 

Peter looked wistful and uncertain. Of course, it 
might be very wrong of him to disobey Charity, 
but he was not sure ; he was in a hurry to get on 
—-still, perhaps, Charity was right? 

Lady Dorothy hurried out of the church, and, in 
a few moments’ time, had made arrangements with 
Mi-s Price to receive the children. 

‘The little boy wants to be humoured,’ said the 
young lady, calling the old woman aside for a 
minute or two. ‘I want you to keep the children 
for the present, Miss Price, until I can write to 
some friends of mine in town, to make inquiries 
about them. If I find their story is true, I 
may do something for them both, for I never before 
saw any one quite so queer and interesting as this 
little Peter.’ 

‘ Ah, Lady Dorothy, all people who are poor and 
hungry are interesting to you,’ said Miss Price. 

‘I hope so,’ she replied; ‘but it is so sweet to hear 
him call me Charity, and I do ro long to deserve 
thename. The little girl will help you, Miss Price, 
with your household work, and you will have more 
time to go on doing that hemming and stitching 
which no one else in the whole place can attempt. 
Now I must see what can be done with Joe. I 
think we must manage to give him a bed at the 
Boys’ Rest for to-night.’ 

Lady Dorothy walked down the sunlit village 
street. Peter and Loo stood on Miss J’rice’s door- 
step and watched her. Joe came shambling up the 
street to meet the young lady. 


‘Ob,’ said Peter with a saarp cry, ‘he hasn’t 
never got Paul Pry with Lim! What is to be 
done ?’ 


(Continued on page 326.) 


Tue Story or Davip. 
(Continued from page 300.) 
XX.—Tue Grier or Davin. 


HEN Absalom was dead, there was no 
longer any need for fighting, so Joab 
ordered his trumpeter to recall David’s men, who 
had overcome the prince's soldiers, and were 
pursuing them as they fled towards the river. He 
would not carry the body of Absalom back to 
Jerusalem, to be buried with the honour due to 
his royal rank. He chose to treat the dead prince 
only as a rebel, so he cast his body into a pit in 
the wood, and covered it with a heap of stones. 

The battle was over, and the little army pre- 
pared to return to Mahanaim, wondering, no 
doubt, how the king would receive their news. He 
would be glad that the war, which might have 
lasted a long time, and have cost many lives, 
should be ended, but what would he feel when he 
heard that his son was dead ? 

The young priest, Ahimaaz, came to Joab, and 
offered to run quickly before the army, and carry 
the tidings of victory, but Joab would not allow 
him to go. He desired another man, named 
Cushi, to go forward with the message; but, when 
Cushi had started, Ahimaaz begged so earnestly 
that he might go also, that at last Joab gave him 
leave. Ahimaaz was a very swift runner, and he 
soon overtook Cushi, and passed on before him 
towards Mahanaim. 

David was very anxious to know all that was 
going on, and he went to the gate of the city and 
sat there to wait for news. The watchman looked 
out from his tower by the gate, and when Ahimaaz 
came in sight he told the king that he could see a 
man running alone. Then David knew that he 
was bringing a message, and, when the watchman 
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said that his running was like the running of 
Ahimaaz, the king felt comforted, for he said, ‘ He 
is a good man, and cometh with good tidings.’ 

Very soon Ahimaaz reached the city, and bowed 
down before the king, saying: ‘Blessed be the 
Lord thy God, which hath delivered up the men 
that lifted up their hand against my lord the king.’ 
And David asked eagerly, ‘Is the young man 
Absalom safe?’ Then Ahimaaz felt that he could 
not tell the sad tidings, so he answered, ‘I saw a 
great tumult, but I knew not what it was.’ 

But Cushi was not far behind, and he thought 
less of the king’s sorrow than of the victory over 
the rebel army, and as he came up to the gate he 
cried, ‘Tidings, my lord the king; for the Lord 
hath avenged thee this day of all them that rose up 
against thee. And David asked again, ‘Is the 
young man Absalom safe?’ and Oushi answered, 
“The enemies of my lord the king, and all that rise 
against thee to do thee hurt, beas that young man is.’ 

Then David knew that his son was dead. 
Absalom had caused him much trouble and sorrow 
for many years. He had driven him from his 
home and from his kingdom, and had even brought 
an army to fight against him; but all this had not 
destroyed the father’s love for his child. He did 
not ask how Absalom had died. He could not 
bear to hear anything of the battle or the victory. 
He could think of nothing but his grief, and he 
rose up and went into the chamber over the city 
gate that he might weep alone; and as he went he 
cried, ‘O my son Absalom, my son, my son 
Absalom! Would God I had died for thee, O 
Absalom, my son, my son!’ 

(Continued on page 332.) 


Tue Sintver Lapy. 
(Continued from page 307.) 


CHAPTER III.— SWEEPS. 


HE Sandford children 
were a party of four 
—Agatha, the eldest, 
being twelve years 
\ old; the twin girls 


were seven, and 
Ralph six years 
old. They were 


tall of their age, 
with reddish hair, 
and happy, freckled 


faces. Their father was well off He was a 
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Canon of Wilchester, and had a country living. 
Once a year their mother sent or brought them 
to’ Seacroft, as the air there had a great repu- 
tation. They were healthy, happy children, rather 
matter-of-fact, perhaps, but perfectly well-con- 
ditioned. Agatha, being the oldest, was a little 
inclined to dictate, and her parents thought of send- 
ing her to school after Christmas. Kitty and Joan 
were always happy together, even when they 
quarrelled, and Ralph, as the only boy, had an 
importance all his own. Joyce was nearly seven, 
and Jack was all but six. The children all liked 
Joyce, who, as a rule, was a popular child, though 
between her and Agatha there was just that dif- 
ference of age which lends itself to occasional dis- 
putes. Besides, Agatha was conventional, and 
Joyce was not. 

Miss Carter, a friend of Mother's, brought Jack 
to Seacroft, and introduced him to Nurse, who was 
rather surprised at his extreme smallness. He had 
an old-fashioned, ungrown air, and was not at all 
like Joyce. His hair was closely cropped, and his 
clothes seemed all wrong; but the fact was, that 
he was a difficult child to dress, as he looked ill in 
sailor suits, and was too small for jackets. His 
costume was a sort of compromise, and, like Joyce, 
his wardrobe was not extensive. Joyce, who never 
passed the Silver Lady without a word or a smile, 
explained all about her new friend to Jack, and 
they consulted together on their family affairs in 
general. 

‘The Sandfords are nice,’ said Joyce, ‘when 
Agatha is not cross. And Ralph is not a bad boy.’ 

‘Can he box?’ said Jack; ‘for, if not, I can 
teach him.’ 

‘Nurse is very particular, said Joyce. ‘She 
won't allow fights; for she put the twins in two 
different corners when they pulled each cther’s 
hair, till they said they were sorry.’ 

‘The twins are only girls, and can’t fight pro- 
perly,’ said Jack. ‘Is Mother coming here, Bill?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Joyce. ‘ Grandfather is 
ill. She told me in her letter. Ishall tell Mother 
how nasty Agatha was.’ 

‘ Agatha has nothing to do with me,’ said Jack. 
‘I don’t want to know her. I don’t see why 
Grandfather should go and be ill; and why should 
we go about in our holidays? ‘The other fellows ~ 
go home.’ , 

‘We haven’t got a home,’ said Joyce; ‘but I 
shouldn’t mind if Mother would come,’ 

‘Have we got to do what old Nurse says?’ 
asked Jack. 

‘She is not very old, and I don’t mind -her 
much.’ .. 


hand, ‘ your name is Lady Silver. 
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A message had been brought by Agnes, asking 
Nurse to allow Miss Joyce to come to see her mis- 
tress, and to bring her little brother, and, with 
Nurse’s kind permission, to remain to tea. This 
was on Thursday, two days after his arrival. Nurse 
looked out the boy’s best suit, put a clean frock on 
Joyce, and said she would call for them herself in 
good time, and that they were not to tire their kind 
hostess. 

‘The Silver Lady could hardly help smiling at 
the quaint little boy. Perhaps she had expected 
something of the little Lord Fauntleroy type, but 
she could not fancy anything more different. His 
eyes and eyelashes were good, but the rest of the 
face was ‘ nothing particular,’ and the cropped hair 
was quite unsuited to his age. 

‘ Are you a relation of ours?’ was his first ques- 
tion when he had been formally installed in a chair 
facing her couch, after the first introduction. 

‘Why do you ask that, my little boy ?’ said the 
lady. 

‘ Because I thought you might be, as you asked 
me to tea; and we want more relations.’ 

‘Oh, you want more, do you? You have a 
grandfather, I think ?’ 

“Yes; but he’s ill,’ discontentedly, ‘or Mother 
would have come to us. Do you know Mother?’ 
he continued, pursuing his inquiries. 

‘ No, indeed ; I have never seen Mother.’ 

‘ Mother’s very pretty,’ said Joyce. 

‘Mother's very pretty,’ echoed Jack. A shy 
smile came on his face. ‘She sends me kisses in 
letters,’ he said. 

‘ Poor little mite!’ thought the lady. ‘And are 
you ready for tea, Jack?’ she said. 

‘Shall we have jam for tea?’ said Jack. 

‘ Certainly ; plenty of jam.’ 

‘I am glad of that, for we have had no jam fora 
long time, ’cause we've been in training for sports. 
In strict training,’ he went on, with legs a long 
way from the ground, and looking like the shrimp 
che was. ‘No jam, or potatoes, or pastry ;—but I 
didn’t get a prize at all.’ 

‘Nurse says,’ said Joyce, touching her friend’s 
Shall I call you 
that, or my Silver Lady ?’ 

‘You may call me either name you like, dear,’ 

Agnes at this moment opened the door into the 
room behind, and, taking one child in each hand, 
the lady led them to where a pretty and inviting 
meal was prepared. 

‘Who is Agnes ?’ said Jack, when she had left 
the room. 

‘Agnes is my nurse,’ said the lady; ‘she puts 
me to bed.’ 
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‘The Sandfords have a nurse too,’ said Jack; 
‘she puts me to bed first of all.’ 

‘Ah! we all have to mind our nurses,’ said the 
lady. 

The little boy seemed to be intelligent, but too 
young to be at school. Under his talk of cricket 
and ‘ fellows,’ the baby still peeped out. The room 
looked on a narrow garden, and beyond that was a 
road parallel to the Parade, and, for some reason, a 
sweep, with his cart and brushes, was passing 
along. Joyce looked at him, and he evidently 
recalled a forgotten train of thought. 

‘I like sweeps now,’ she said. 

‘ You used to scream at them,’ said Jack. 

‘Yes; but now I know they are nice men. I 
walked in the garden at Grandfather's with one. 
He held my hand.’ 

‘ What did he talk about ?’ said Jack, 

‘J talked,’ said Joyce. ‘I asked him if his feet 
were as black as his hands. He had white teeth.’ 

‘And what did your mother say to this ?’ 

‘Mother was there. She said nothing. Mother 
likes sweeps,’ said Joyce. ‘She drived with one.’ 

‘Oh, indeed !” said the lady, enjoying herself. 

‘She drived with him on the omnibus,’ said 


Joyce. ‘He was black as black, and he had such 
a lot of brushes. I saw her come to the Mission 
House.’ 


‘Mother’s a Socialist,’ said Jack, in an ex- 
planatory tone. 

(‘ What next ?’ thought the lady.) 

She said, ‘ Ah! that explains it all, Jack.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Joyce; ‘she’s a Socialist with the 
Sisters.’ 


After tea they moved back to the other room, and 
the lady told them a story of her own childhood, 
which held them entranced till Nurse appeared. 

‘Good night, dear Silver Lady,’ said Joyce. 

‘You are a darling person,’ said Jack. ‘I shall 
come and have tea with you again.’ 

He trotted after Nurse. Joyce only remained to 
drop a bob curtsey at the door. 

“She likes us to do like this,’ she said. 

The lady laughed. ‘ Yes, Agnes,’ she said to her 
maid, ‘I am a little tired; bat give me my desk, 
for I must write a letter.’ 


‘I hoped you talked nicely to Lady Silver,’ said 
Nurse. 
‘We talked about sweeps,’ said Joyce, 
about Mother being a Socialist.’ 
‘And we had a very decent tea,’ said Jack, 
aping the other fellows. 
(Continued on page 322.) 
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CHAPTER IV.—FAMILY AFFAIRS. 


CS T was at this time that 
RR Mrs. Manners, Joyce's 
mother, wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to her sis- 
ter-in-law, her brother’s 
widow, which explains 
her position more clearly 
than she could do at 
By Sees to her own 


‘Crowhurst Rectory, York, July. 

‘Thank you, dear Bessie, so much for your offer 
to take care of my children in my present difficulty. 
They would have been very happy with your two, 
but I had already arranged for them when I heard 
from you. Mrs. Sandford asked them both, so 
Jack joins the party. They are at Seacroft, in 
change of the Sandfords’ nurse, who is very trust- 
worthy. As Dr. Mitchell told me I should take 
them to the sea, I ought to rejoice; but I am 
hungry for them myself. It is to be hoped they 
will get into no great mischief. My father is 
still in a dangerous state, I was obliged to give 
ap my work with the Sisters at a moment's notice, 
and come here, and night and day I can hardly 
jeave him, for Jessie is quite worn out. I do not 
speak here of my money difficulties, but they are 
great, and I can keep Joyce at school no longer. I 
hope I may see my way soon, but things are dark. 
The case is decided, and in the Manners’ favour. 
By Sir Henry’s will, all goes to the Dowager. She 
seems to have disappeared. You know she stayed 
on in India, and at this time should be at the Hills 
—but no letter. It seems that my affairs are com- 
plicated further by my husband and his father both 
dying on the same day; it is five years ago. I 
have lived through a good deal since then. Well, 
you, too, know a envy you—with your darlings 
playing pranks! I may have to go to town next 
week on business. 

‘Your loving sister, 
‘ Auice Manners,’ 


Joyce's mother kept a brave heart, but she 
needed all her courage. Married, when still a girl, 
to a man only a few years older than herself, who 
was all but dependent on his father, and married 
against his will, she had been left a widow before 
she was twenty, with two children. They were at 


once her greatest care and comfort, and her great 
effort was not to overcloud their childhood with her 
own troubles. They never could remember when 
Mother was too busy or too tired to attend to them. 
There was a long, tedious lawsuit going on in 
the Manners’ family, and no help came to her from 
that side of the house. She had good, true friends 
in the Sisters, who had educated her, and she 
turned to them in her trouble, living at a Mission 
House, and working with them. She placed Joyce 
at their Kindergarten school near the Mother 
House, while Jack was bestowed at a small boys’ 
preparatory school. It was not an arrangement 
meant to last, but, so far, she could see her way to 
no better one. 


It was on Friday that the Silver Lady moved to 
another house. She began to dislike the glare of 
the Parade, and to wish for a garden. Agnes 
found a pretty house, old-fashioned, with a good 
garden and lawn, on which were large trees. There 
were several rooms on the ground floor, and the 
owner was glad to let it at once. It stood back 
from the sea, and was a little further from the 
Sandford party; but all the children received a 
cordial invitation to come to Elm. Grove as soon as 
was convenient to Nurse. They looked forward to 
the delights of the garden. 

The ‘day after the lady moved herself and her 
belongings, a young man came from London, bring- 
ing a large box with him. Agnes showed him in 
to her mistress, and she spoke to him for some time. _ 
He departed, leaving the box and its key behind him. = 

The lady, however, did not open it, though she _ 
looked at it from time to time. ‘When I am 
better,’ she said. She wrote some long letters 
during these days to her friends in India. She 
had lived there for twelve years, and her husband ; a 
was buried there. ‘Sy east: 

Early in the year she had come as far as Italy, e 
and, reaching London too early in the season, h 
been taken very-ill. So far, she had not renewed a 
acquaintance with any of her friends, and had 
come to Seacroft directly she could be moved. She € 
had felt strangely disinclined to pick up her old 
links, and an unusual longing for a fresh life; but 
there were now things that she must think ‘out 
From day to day she delayed. All this came 
from weakness, and would pass with it, b faa 
made ber fee! like a dif person. 
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The new house suited her well. She had her 
conch placed on the lawn, and, lying there one 
afternoon, she was aware of something striped and 
spotted stationary by the gate. ‘Can it be my 
Waifs and Strays?’ she thought. There was a 
little difficulty apparently ‘about the handle, and 
then she saw she was right, and Joyce and Jack 
came towards her with the air of carrying of a 
questionable proceeding’ as if it were a matter of 
course. 

Joyce’s sun-bonnet was tumbled, and her spotted 
blue overall had more than one tear in it. Jack 
wore a cricketing suit, which must have been made 
for him, it was so tiny, and over that a black and 
red striped blazer. He looked like a nice little gamin. 

‘We've come to call upon you in your new 


house,’ he said. 


The lady made them sit down on the grass in 
the shade of the trees. 

‘Did you come alone?’ she inquired. 

‘Yes. We saw this morning where you lived. 
We went a walk quite early. We've runned away,’ 
said Joyce. 

‘Why, how is that, my dears ?’ 

‘The boys go fighting,’ explained Joyce. ‘Nurse 
was unpleased.’ 

“We weren't fighting,’ said Jack. ‘I was teach- 
ing Ralph how to box; but he knew before, and 
besides, he’s bigger than me. Yow were fighti-g 
with Agatha.’ 

‘Agatha is horrid to-day. She began to make 
Windsor Castle again, and she looked at me so,’ 
replied Joyce, who was a born mimic. ‘ Not a bit 
like it, it wasn’t. IJ kicked down her old castle.’ 

‘And she slapped Joyce, and I slapped her,’ 
added Jack; ‘and Nurse said we were too much 
‘sponsibility for any one. And when she wasn't 
looking we runned away.’ 

At this point the children rose, and came up to 
the lady to make the proposition on which they had 
agreed during their walk. 

“Don’t you think,’ said Joyce, earnestly, ‘ that, 
as you have no little girls and boys of your own, it 
would be very nice if we were to stay with you?’ 

‘To stay with you for a visit,’ explained Jack. 

‘My dear little people,’ said the lady, more 
touched than she cared to show, ‘it is your mother 
who settles where you are to stay.’ 

This certainly damped them. 

‘Where is the north ?’ said Jack. 

‘The sea is south,’ said the lady. ‘ The north 
lies the other way,’ and she pointed in the direction 
of the house. 


Jack said, ‘That’s where Mother is. His eyes 


stared over the roof. 
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‘A long, long way off just now,’ said the lady; 
* but be patient—she will come some day soon.’ 

‘TI am patience,’ said Jack. 

‘Agatha is horrid,’ said Joyce again, ‘always 
talking about her father and what he says. “My 
father’s a Canon,” she says. We won't know her 
apy more. 

‘No, we won't; we'll never speak to her again,’ 
said Jack. 

‘I never heard of such ill-breeding,’ said the 
lady. ‘Why, you are on a visit to Agatha. I 
can have nothing to do with rude children. You 
are the eldest, Joyce; you must take Jack, and go 
back and be friends. Call Agnes, dear.’ 

Agnes was not far off. The lady asked her to 
bring the children some fruit. ‘And, Agnes, put 
some in a little basket, too; and, as you are going 
into the town for me, I shall be glad if you will 
walk back with the children, and they will like to 
take some fruit to their playfellows.’ 

The children were a little abashed at the failure 
of their plans, but Jack, ever inquiring, said, 
suddenly, ‘ Do you know Mr. Fisher ?’ 

‘Who is be ?’ 

“He's Mother's Trusty. He settles things, too.’ 

‘It’s not Fisher,’ said Joyce, ‘I know. What 
does “FLINT” spell ?’ 

‘I should say “ Fiint,”’ said the Silver Lady. 

‘ Well, it’s “ Vlint,” then. I went with Mother; 
Sister went too. We sat in the cab. Mother went 
to see an old gentleman. When she came out with 
him she said nothing. She looked out of the 
window. Sister pressed her hand. She said, 
“FLINT.” I know she did. She let tears fall 
down. I don’t like any one who makes my mother 
cry,’ she added, energetically. 

‘I hope’—the lady spoke very gently—‘ I hope 
you do not talk like this at schoul.’ 

‘No, we don’t, said Joyce. ‘They are our 
family affairs. Mother made us put it up in letters 
out of the letter-box. “ We must not talk of our 
family affairs.” It went all round the table.’ 


It was that evening that the lady first unlocked 
the box and began to look over the letters and 
papers. Agnes might look disapproval, but she 
never ventured to question anything her mistress 
did. 

(Continued on page 334.) 


Att habits gather, by unseen degrees ; 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. 
Dnrypen. 
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THe City or REFUGE. 


WV the Israelites settled in the land of 
Canaan, six out of the forty-eight cities 
given to the Levites were appointed as Cities of 
Refuge. In those days, when a man met witha 
violent death, it was the custom for his nearest 
kinsman to pursue and kill the murderer, But, in 
his anger and distress, it was very likely that the 
avenger might not stop to inquire whether the 
deed had been done on purpose or only by acci- 
dent; so, according to the law of Israel, the City 
of Refuge offered a shelter to the accused person 
until his guilt could be proved. 


Wherever a man might be in Canaan, it was 
possible for him to reach one of these cities in half 
a day. The roads which led to them were wide 
and well kept. Sign-posts were placed to guide 
the fugitive in his journey, and the streams were 
bridged lest he should be delayed by the swelling 
of their waters. 

Once within the gates of the city, he was safe 
from the fury of his pursuer; and, although he 
might really have been guilty of murder, the 
Levites protected bim until he could be fairly 
tried. Ys bad be 


‘Our FArTuER WHICH ART IN HEAVEN.’ 


LITTLE maid, with eyes of blue 
And tangled golden hair, 
Was kneeling at my side to say 
Her wonted evening prayer. 


Her baby-lips could scarcely frame 
The holy words she said, 

But lowly, at the Holy Name, 
She bowed her golden head. 


And much she loved that quiet hour 
With mother at her prayer ; 

She knew not much—but sure she felt 
The children’s Lord was there. 


One night a sudden call I heard, 
Before her prayer was said : 

I lifted her—just as she was— 
Into her little bed, 


That she in safety there might lie 
While I the call obeyed ; 

My errand done, I quickly came 
Back to my little maid. 


‘No “’eh art in Heaven” to-night!’ she sobbed, 
For she was wide awake ; 

“No “’ch art in Heaven!”’ she cried again, 
Nor comfort would she take 


Till I my sobbing little child 
Had lifted from her bed, 

And she, in tender, broken words, 
Her evening prayer had said. 


Of old, when children praised the Lord, 
Scarce knowing what they said, 

‘By such as these ’— was His own word— 
‘ My praise is perfected.’ L. M. 


Tue Rep Cross KNIGHT. 
(Continued from page 310.) 


PART XX.—HOW THE RED CROSS KNIGHT CAME TO THE HOUSE OF HOLINESS. 


HE bravest man who boasts of bodily strength 

may often find his moral courage fail in the 

hour of temptation. If he gain the victory, let him 

not ascribe it to his own skill, but rather to the 
grace of God. 

From what had happened in the cave of Despair, 
Una saw that her knight had grown faint and 
feeble; his long imprisonment had wasted away 
all his strength, and he was still quite unfit to 
fight. ‘Therefore she determined to bring him to a 


place where he might refresh himself, and recover 
from his late sad plight. 

There was an ancient house not far away, re- 
nowned through all the world for its goodness and 
holy learning, so well was it guided and governed 
by a wise matron. Her only joy was to comfort 
those in trouble and to help the helpless poor. She 
was called Dame Celia—the ‘Heavenly Lady’—and 
she had three beautiful daughters, Fidelia (Faith), 
Speranza (Hope), and Charissa (Love). 
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Arrived at the House of Holiness, they found the 
door fast locked, for it was warily watched, night 
and day, for fear of many foes. But when they 
knocked, the porter straightway opened to them. 
He was an aged man, with grey hair and slow 
footsteps ; his name was Humility. They passed 
in, stooping low, for the way he showed them was 
strait and narrow. Every good thing is difficult 
at first. But when they had entered they saw a 
spacious court, very pleasant to walkin. Here they 
were met by a frank, honest-looking man, called 
Zeal, who gladly acted as their guide till they came 
to the hall. 

The squire of the household received them, and 
made them welcome ; his name was Reverence. He 
was very gentle, modest, and sincere, always treating 
every one with the greatest kindness and courtesy, 
not from any pretended politeness, but because of 
his own good and sweet disposition. 

He conducted them to the lady of the house, 
who was busied as usual in some good works. 
Directly Dame Celia saw Una, she knew who she 
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was; her heart filled with joy, and she put her 
arms round her and kissed her. 

‘Oh, happy earth,’ she cried, ‘whereon your in- 
nocent feet still tread! What good fortune has 
brought you this way, or did you wander here un- 
knowingly ? 
in this place, or any other man, for there are few 
who choose the narrow path or seek the right.’ 

Una replied that they had come to rest their 
weary limbs, and to see the lady herself, whose fame 
and praise had reached them. * 

Then Dame Celia entertained them with every 
courtesy she could think of, and nothing was lacking 
to show her generosity and wisdom. Whilst they 
were talking, two beautiful maidens came in; they 
were Faith and Hope, the daughters of the lady. 
Faith was arrayed all in lily-white, and her face 
shone like the light of the sun; in one hand she 
held a book. Her younger sister, Hope, was clad 
all in blue, and carried a silver anchor; her face 
was not as cheerful as Faith’s, but it was very noble 
and steadfast. (Continued on page 339.) 


Perer THE PILGRIM. 
(Continued from page 317.) 


CHAPTER XLI.—NO PILGRIMAGE, 


IS, there was no doubt 
that Panl Pry was 
really lost. Joe confessed 
with a scarlet face and 
downcast eyes that, in his great 
delight at having secured some- 
thing to eat, he had forgotten 
all about Paul, who had slipped 
away by himself, and had 
probably long ago joined some 
of his brother bunnies in Lord 
Staunton’s extensive warren 
close by. Both Pete and Loo 
Jooked extremely sad when they heard that their pet 
had disappeared, but even Lady Dorothy, who would 
have dove anything in her power to comfort Peter, 
could hold out no hope of recovering his favourite 
rabbit again. 

* One rabbit looks exactly like another in a warren,’ 
she said, ‘and, although I dare say I could get you 
a rabbit to pet and love, I certainly could not 
promise that the rabbit would be your old friend 
Paul Pry.’ : 

‘I don’t want no other rabbit,’ said Peter; ‘he 
was going on Pilgrimage, and I thought he’d be 
80 happy by-and-by, and that there’d be nobody to 


shoot him nor be unkind to him in the Celestia? 
City ; but I suppose it don’t matter, and, anyhow, it 
ain’t your fault, Charity.’ 

As Peter said these last words, he turned and 
walked slowly back to the little cottage where Miss 
Price was waiting to receive him. Loo thanked 
Lady Dorothy for her kindness, and followed Peter 
indoors. Joe was also provided for the night, and, 
all things considered, Loo felt that they were 
having great luck on their Pilgrimage. She had 
taken a great fancy to beautiful and kind Lady 
Dorothy, and felt almost sure, as she prepared to go 
to bed that evening, that this wonderful young lady 
would manage to tell Peter the truth, and get him 


to give up the wild scheme on which his whole little — 
mind was set. Peter and Loo were to sleepin a 
As Loo © 


tiny room just off Miss Price’s kitchen. 
laid her tired head on her pillow, Peter raised him- 
self from the cot in which he was to sleep, and 
looked across at his sister. ee: 
‘It’s not in the printed book,’ he said, ‘ there's 
nothing about Miss Price in the printed book. 


The whole Pilgrimage has turned out beautiful 800 


far, only that dear little Paul Pry is lost, | 
there’s nothing about Mies Price in the printed 
‘Look here, Peter,’ said Loo, suddenly, : 


It is strange to see a knight-errant — 
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_ very clever person indeed to undeceive Peter. 
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there anything about a rabbit going on Pilgrimage 
in the printed book ?’ 

‘Peter thought hard for a moment. 

‘T can’t recollect, he said, ‘whether Mary 
Holland read anything about bunnies—maybe 
that’s why he’s lost—maybe they don't go on 
Pilgrimage, Loo.’ 

“Very like they don't,’ answered Loo, ‘ and, if 
that’s the case, Peter, you may be quite sure that 
Paul Pry is a deal happier with the other bunnies 
in Lord Staunton’s warren than he was hugged up 
in my arms or Joe’s—and, oh, dear, he was a 
mighty weight! I don’t think, somehow, he was a 


- good sort of animal for Mary Holland to choose— 


I think we're best rid of him, Pete.’ 

‘Don’t think any more of him now,’ said Peter. 
‘Let’s go to sleep as fast as ever we can, for we 
must be up early, very early in the morning.’ 

“No, no, we can’t start until we see Lady 
Dorothy,’ said Loo, in some alarm. 

‘Did Charity say that ?’ asked Peter. 

“She said she’d come down to see us to-morrow 
morning, answered Loo; ‘ and, of course, it would 
be bitter unkind to go away without saying “good- 
bye” and thanking her.’ 

“But we didn’t say “good-bye” to Mrs. 
Interpreter.’ 

‘No, more we didn’t—but she’s quite different.’ 

“I don’t see that ; I loved her very much.’ 

‘Well, think of Lady Dorothy’s. kindness,’ 
answered Loo, ‘and she’s such a grand lady.’ 

‘ There’s nothing in that,’ answered Peter. ‘ She’s 
kind because we’re Pilgrims—I love her, she’s 
splendid, and Palace Beautiful’s a nice house; but 
we must be getting on to the Valley of Humiliation 
first thing in the morning, so I hope she'll ecme 
early, that we may not waste time.’ 

Having said this, Peter.laid his head on his 
pillow, and was soon sound asleep. 

Loo, however, could not sleep; she was disturbed 
by many things. She knew now perfectly well 
that there was no such thing as going on real 
Pilgrimage; she also knew that it would take a 
She 
had told her whole story to Lady Dorothy, and, if 
Peter would only be guided by that kind lady, then 
things would go as well as possible. Jee would 
not be unhappy, for Lady Dorothy would certainly 
do something for him, and Loo might get a nice 
little place in the country, and perhaps Peter might 
live with her, and by-and-by, when their mother 
had earned enough money, she might leave London 
and come and join them. Yes, all would be well, 
and beautiful, and happy, if only Peter would give 
up this craze of being a Pilgrim. 
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‘Nobody can persuade him if Lady Dorothy 
can't,’ thought Loo. ‘I'll ask her in the morning. 
When the morning comes, I'll beg of her to speak 
to Peter—she’s so beautiful and kind, perhaps he'll 
believe her.’ 

Thinking these thoughts, Loo at last dropped off 
into the land of dreams. She was still sound 
asleep when Peter opened his eyes, raised himself in 
bed, and looked around him. The sun was shining 
right into the tiny bedroom, and Peter heard 
Miss Price moving about in her small room oyer- 
head. Presently she came down the narrow, 
creaking stairs, and began putting her kitchen in 
order. Peter heard her raking out and cleaning 
her stove, and then he heard the wood crackling as 
she lighted the fire. After a time a door was opened 
and Peter could hear Miss Price’s voice calling out 
to somebody else in a high, cracked, but cheerful 
tone. : 

‘Is that you, Mrs. Bodkin? Have the good- 
ness to shut the door, then, ma’am, for it’s nipping 
cold at this hour of the morning.’ 

‘I thought, maybe, you'd like some radishes, 
Miss Price,’ answered the other woman, ‘so I have 
brought you over a bundle.’ 

‘Thank you! well, I'll have a ha’p’orth.’ 

‘Maybe the London children will relish them,’ 
said Mrs. Bodkin. 

‘Maybe,’ replied the voice of Miss Price. 

‘It’s wonderful how kind Lady Dorothy is,’ said 
the other woman. ‘I know she paid for that thief 
boy’s lodging for the night at “the Rest; ” they 
say she’s going to try to get him into a Reformatory 
of some sort.’ 

‘My word! I never saw a lady like her,’ said 
Miss Price, : 

‘What do you think she'll do with the two 
children you have here?’ asked Mrs. Bodkin. 

‘Oh, how canI say?’ replied Miss Price. ‘The 
boy isn’t right in his head. He's got a craze that 
he’s a Pilgrim ; you never heard such rubbish in all 
your life, and he calls our Lady Dorothy nothing 
but Charity, and she’s as pleased, when he says it, 
as if she was made Queen of England. I think the 
girl is a good sort, and, maybe, Lady Dorothy will 
get a little place for her. As to the boy, perhaps 
I'll have the care of him for a few days until we 
know what’s best to be done. There’s one thing 
certain, he won't be let wander the country on 
this Pilgrimage fad any longer. Think of him 
going to Lord Staunton’s yesterday and calling it 
the Palace Beautiful!’ 

‘My word!’ said Mrs. Bodkin, ‘they have 
patience to stand it.’ 

‘And poor Mrs. Perkins—sbe was nothing but 
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“WHAT DO YOU THINK SHR’LL DO WITH THE TWO CHILDREN?” 


Prudence. Dear, dear! poor innocent child, I never 

heard tell of such a thing in all my life; but, there, 

Mrs. Bodkin, you mustn't idle me any more, I have 

to get the children’s breakfast, and have the kitchen looked wistfully round him. 

all tidied up against Lady Dorothy comes.’ ‘They shan’t stop me!’ he said to himself, 
‘Well, good morning to you, neighbour,’ wildly, —— 

answered Mrs, Bodkin; and Peter, who had (Continued on page 829.) 


listened toevery word of the conversation, heard the 
kitchen door slam behind her retreating footsteps. 
The moment she had gone he sat up in bed and 
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“you MAY SLEEP A BIT IF YOU LIKE.” 


PETER THE PILGRIM. 
(Continued from page 328.) 
OHAPTER XLII.—RUNNING AWAY. 


S Peter scrambled to his feet, he turned white trusted only plotting and planning against him ? 
with anger and excitement. Was this to be While they seemed to be so kind, were they in 
the end, after all? Were those whom he loved and reality only laughing at him? Laughing! Peter 


UU 
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caught bis breath at the mere thought. Like all 
nervous, highly sensitive children, he could not 
bear the least approach to ridicule, he could stand 
anything but that. He was certainly not going to 
stand it now. He would go away at once from all 
these unkind people. If they didn’t believe in 
Pilgrimage, he did. Yes, he would run away! He 
would do the Pilgrimage all by himself! Had not 
Christian gone on a long part of his Pilgrimage all 
alone? Peter would do the same! Even Loo, 
whom he so dearly loved, had turned against him 
—even Loo must now be left! When, by-and-by, 
be reached the Celestial City, he would write to Loo, 
and tell her that he had overheard what Miss Price 
had said, that he had run away because he could 
mot do otherwise, that he knew all along that there 
was a Pilgrimage and a Celestial City ; he had found 
it, and Loo must follow him as quickly as possible 
to the lovely home which he had reached. 

Qaickly scrambling into his clothes, and without 
venturing even to glance at his sister, who was still 
sound asleep, the little boy stole out of the tiny bed- 
room, and, when Miss Price’s back was turned, ran 
out of the cottage. 

He went out by the back way. It so happened 
that no one saw him go, and he was soon in the 
thick shelter caused by a growth of trees and shrubs 
which came up close to the back of the cottage. 
His exeitement was still keeping him up, and he felt 
neither cold nor hunger. He had no money in his 
pocket, and he had forgotten to put the warm scarf 
round his neck which Loo was always careful to 
make him wear. At that early hour of the morning 
the air was full of hoar frost; Peter noticed how 
pretty it looked glistening on leaf and tree. He 
moticed the beauty and the freshness, but was too 
‘full of longing to fulfil the great desire of his heart 
to have any room for fear and discomfort, or hunger 
-or cold just then. 

‘Why, here’s the Narrow Path!’ he exclaimed, 
with a burst of delight, peering down as he spoke to 
look through the dewy grass and ferns. 

He certainly saw a path which led up-hill in a 
‘direction away from Miss Price’s cottage. In an 
istant he had placed his feet on this path and had 
started forward. He walked quickly and soon put 
8 good distance between himself and the cottage. 
Had he gone by the high road, he must have been 
‘quickly discovered and brought back, but no one 
thought of looking for him in the thick underwood 
“which stretched for miles over this part of Lord 
Stunton’s property. 

He walked and walked until at last he was so tired 
‘that he had to sit down to rest. He had now got to 
a part of the undergrowth which skirted the high 
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road, and, as the Narrow Path led in this direction, 
he presently found himself by a small turnstile, 
through which he passed, and so on into a wide, 
open common. He sat down again on the edge of 
the common and looked around him. He had 
passed the Palace Beautiful, and now, by right, 


.he ought- to be entering the Valley of Humili- 


ation. H found himself on the brow of a hill, 
and below him, to his great delight, he saw a wide, 
tranquil, richly clothed valley. Green meadows 
and trees covered the beautiful landscape, and the 
noise of running water reached Peter's ears. He 
was thirsty ; he would go down into the valley and 
have a good drink. He rose to his feet, and, run- 
ning eagerly forward, reached the gurgling stream. 
Going on his knees, he bent forward, and, making a . 
scoop of his hand, filled it with water, and drank 
until his great thirst was abated. 

He had just finished drinking when a loud voice 
sounded in his ears. He turned; a man on horse- 
back «had stopped and was peering curiously at 
him. et 

‘Why, if my sight don’t deceive me, ain’t you 
little Pete!’ he exclaimed—little Pete, what’s like 
our Sammy? Now, wherever have you dropped 
from, child ?’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Interpreter,’ said Peter, ‘I am so glad 
to see you, and how is Mrs. Interpreter? Is she 
quite well—and is that the Valley of Humiliation 
lying down yonder ?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said the farmer with a wink which 
Peter did not notice ; ‘of course that’s the Valley 
of Humiliation, my fine lad. Suppose, now, 
you get up in front of me, and I take you over 
there ?’ 

‘It would be very kind of you, Mr. Interpreter,’ : 
said Peter, raising questioning eyes to the farmer's 
red face. 

‘Here, give me your two hands, and I’ll lift you 
up; why, you are a plucky little un! But, boy, 
you are as weak as a chicken—why, what a white 
face! What would Mammy Murray say if she 
saw you like this ?’ 


‘Give her my love,’ said Peter, ‘tell her I'l] 


write to her when I get to the Celestial City.’ 

‘All right, laddy, I’m sure not to forget. Now, 
you lean up against me, and I'll take you a good 
bit of the way ; but, first of all, tell me where the 
others are— Loo, and that queer, rough boy, and ~ 
the bunny ?’ 


‘ They are left behind,’ said Peter; ‘ Paul Pry got — 


lost yesterday, and Loo and Joe don’t believe in no 


r 


Pilgrimage,’ = ees 


‘You don’t say so! 
still ?’ ’ oak: 


And you believe in it 
Pet a 
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‘In course I do!’ 

‘You're the boy for me. Now, lean against 
me; you may sleep a bit if you like.’ 

The farmer jogged forwari on his stout brown 
cob, and Peter, soothed and rested, wonderfully glad 
in spite of himself to be once more under Mr. 
Interpreter’s wing, leant his whole weight against 
him, and presently dropped asleep. 

‘'That’s 1ight,’ muttered the red-faced man as he 
bent over him. ‘Now, then, Tommy, my boy, 
we'll turn our steps home as fast as ever we can trot. 
Won't the good wife be glad to see the little un 
once again? Why, she’s done nothing but fret 
since they all stole a march on us yesterday. She 
will perk up when I bring the boy back. Oh, we'll 
manage to content him, see if we don’t. Poor little 
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chap! More and more like Sammy does he get 
each blessed minute. Why, he might have died if 
I hadn’t had the luck to come across him, Now 
then, sonny, here we are.’ 

‘Is this the Valley?’ began Peter, opening his 
eyes and rubbing them. 

‘No, no, its Mammy Murray herself” said a 
hearty voice ; ‘come into my arms, my poor little 
lamb.’ 

It was impossible for Peter to resist that kind 
voice, those loving tones, that motherly embrace. 
He gave a little sob when the farmer lifted him 
down from the cob’s back. He had not an idea 
what had happened, but his whole heart went out 
to Mammy Murray. 

(Continued on page 341.) 


CALLED TO THE FRONT. 
BURMESE SCHOOLBOYS. 
(Concluded from page 314.) 


N the year 1878, the King of Burma died, and 
the royal schoolboy, Prince Theebaw, came to 
the throne. Of course, he was not at school then— 
he had been a young man for some time—but what 
sort of a young man Mr. Marks hardly knew, as he 
had left Mandalay and its royalties some time 
before, and was again living at Rangoon. I fear 
that the boy Theebaw had learnt little about 
Christianity, for, before long, news of terrible doings 
reached Mr. Marks’s ears. 

Theebaw had several of his uncles and brothers 
put to death, fearing lest they should wrest the 
kingdom from him; at least seventy men and 
women and innocent children had he caused to 
be killed. The wretched youth drank heavily, 
always carried a spear, and when angry flung it at 
the person who excited his wrath. He was no 
friend to the English missionaries, and Mr. Colbeck, 
Mr. Marks's successor, helped to hide and save a 
large number of Burmese grandees whom the new 
King wished to kill. He had also hidden two of 
the palace ladies in the Mission garden, and put 
them on board a steamer bound for a safer region. 

Then one of the princes was disguised by Mr. 
Colbeck, and sent on to the British quarters for 
safety, while his wife was dressed up as a jewel 
merchant and escaped too. 

Theebaw meanwhile continued to behave as a 
young tiger and madman, and the English Govern- 
- ment, having desired him in vain to desist from 
massacre, determined to take further steps. , 


The British resident was ordered to leave 
Mandalay, and Mr. Colbeck, brave as he was, had 
to go too, for, even had he wished to stay, he could 
hardly have done so when all protection was with- 
drawn. 

On the first day of the year 1886, Eugland 
annexed Upper Burma, and Theebaw was given 
one day to consider if he would surrender or fight. 
The foolish, passionate young fellow soon gave in, 
and the palace of Mandalay saw him no more; he 
was carried off from the scene of his murders, and 
Queen Victoria governed in the place of Theebaw. 

Then Mr. Colbeck went back to Mandalay. He 
was told ‘the English Church was in ruins,’ but to 
his great joy it proved a false report, and he soon 
caught sight of the great square tower, and 
set to work to cleanse the building. Meantime 
he held service in the royal palace for the soldiers 
of our Queen; they clankiag in where no one had 
dared enter before without taking off their shoes 
and bending low before the wild. beast once 
presiding there as king. Theebaw must hava 
longed then that he had followed the teachings 
of the Christian school, where he had once been 
a happy schoolboy. 

This is rather a depressing story, perhaps you 
think. I must now tell you how Mr. Colbeck’s boys 
enjoyed being flooded by the river Bund at Man- - 
dalay, for Burmese boys enjoy fua jost as much as 
English boys: ‘The Bund burst its banks one 
August morning, and very soon the clergy-house 
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and school stood on a little island, with water 
surging all round, School was closed for thirteen 
days, and the boys had a grand water frolic— 
something like that our Eton boys enjoyed last 
autumn. Mr. Colbeck invited a number of washed- 
out people to take refuge at the school, and the 
only creatures the boys were not good to were 
two great snakes, and two black scorpions, which 
tried to find a dry shelter on the steps of the 
house. 

Half through the first night boys and teachers 
were moving their property to high ground. The 
benches were floating about the church, and had 
to be drawn into the chancel. This was done by 
means of a boat rowed down the aisle. Fine fun 
for the boys, a fortnight’s real fun, as no lives were 
lost in this flood. 

A word more about the Burmese schoolboy: he 
loves cricket, and football is his own game, played 
by his fathers and forefathers ever so many hundred 
years ago! H. A. Forps. 
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But, although the people understood why David 
did not meet them and praise them for what they 
had done, Joab was not satisfied. He had hated 
Absalom, and he was so glad to think that he had 
killed his enemy, that he did not like to see the 
king mourning for him. He went quickly into 
the chamber where David sat weeping for his dead 
son, and he spoke to him very roughly and dis- . 
respectfully, telling him that he was behaving as 
though he loved his enemies and hated his friends. 
And Joab said, ‘I perceive that if Absalom had 
lived, and all we had died this day, then it had 
pleased thee well.’ 

This was very cruel and untrue, but Joab had a 
hard and unkind nature, and he also feared lest the 
Bs should think David ungrateful, and so 
eave him in exile, instead of restoring him to his 
throne. He would not allow him to remain in the 
chamber, but desired him to show himself at once 
to the soldiers, and speak kindly to them. 

David knew that, in spite of his harshness, Joab. 
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“DAVID RETURNED TO JERUSALEM.” 


Tue Story or Davin. 
(Continued from page 318.) 
XXI.—Daviw's Rerurn To JERUSALEM. 


VAVises Joab returned to the city, he was 


told thatthe king was full of grief because of 


his son’s death. The soldiers were all sorry, and, 
instead of marching proudly through the gates, 
with songs of triumph and great rejoicing, they 
passed quietly into the city, as if they had been 
conquered, and were returning in shame and 
sorrow. 


was giving good advice, so he went back to the 
gate and sat there; and when the soldiers heard of 
it they gathered round him, and he spoke to them, 
and thanked them for their faithful service, 

The king did not return at once to Jerusalem, 
for the country had been sadly unsettled by 
Absalom’s rebellion; but, after a little time, he 
prepared to cross the Jordan once more on his way 
home. The men of Judah went down to Gilgal to 
meet the king, and Shimei went also with a thou- 
sand men of the tribe of Benjamin. He had been 
very ready to curse David and ill-treat him when- 
he was in trouble, and now he feared lest the king 
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should put him to death for what he had done. So 
he came very humbly, and begged the king's 
pardon. Abishai was still anxious to kill Shimei, 
but David would not listen to him. He said he 
would have no one put to death at that time, 
because he was returning in peace to his kingdom. 
So the wicked Benjamite escaped. 

The rich Gileadite chief, Barzillai, who had been 
so kind to the king all through his days of trouble, 
eame down to the river to bid him farewell. He 
was a very old man, and Dayid could not help 
loving him for all his kindness. He felt that he 
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would like to have so goed a friend always near to 
him, and he asked Barzillai to come and live with 
him in Jerusalem. But Barzillai answered that he 
was too old to change his home, and that he would 
rather stay in his own city, and die there, and be 
laid to rest near the graves of his father and 
mother. But he allowed his son Chimham to go 
with the king. 

So David returned to Jerusalem, and in time 
the nation settled down once more in peace under 
his rule. 

(Continued on page 347.) 


“ JUMP IN, MAY, AND OFF WE GO!” 


$34 


Uncie JaAck’s PRESENT. 


DON’T see how it can be done,’ said Mother. 
‘Deerham Wood is much too far for those 
little trots to walk.’ 

‘Never you fear, I'll manage it,’ said Uncle 
Jack; and Nelly and May smiled all over their 
faces, for they knew whenever kind Uncle Jack 
said a thing he always kept his word. 

The next day was May’s fourth birthday, and 
the children had begged as a treat that they 
might go for a ramble in Deerham Wood. 

‘I cannot think how you mean to get them 
there,’ said Mother, when Uncle Jack begged for 
them to be allowed to go. 

‘You trust to me, it will be all right,’ 
Uncle Jack. 

And the next afternoon, when they were ready 
to start, what should they find waiting for them 
but a dear little carriage on two wheels! 

‘My present to May,’ said Uncle Jack. ‘The 
children can take it in turns to ride, and we'll get 
over the ground in no time. Jump in, May, and 
off we go!’ 


said 


THe Sitver Lapy. 
(Continued from page 323.) 


CHAPTER V.—HIDE AND SEEK. 


my I’ was on Tuesday that 
the children ‘runned 
away, and Agnes, when 
she took them back to 
West Street, and made 
their peace with Nurse, 
carried an invitation to 
the whole party to come 
to tea next day. If 
fine enough, they were 
to have tea in the garden. 
The next morning, how- 
ever, a violent thunderstorm came on, and it seemed 
doubtful at one time whether they would get to 
Elm Grove at all that day. 

The lady, having once begun, continued her 
work of reading the letters and papers, and be- 
came quite absorbed in it. She made notes, and 
wrote an important letter. The rain ceased after 
her lunch, and she told Agnes to order the tea to 
be prepared in the dining-room. 

For the first time since they came to Seacroft, 
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the Sandiord party had been kept in all the 
morning. Joyce and Jack, who were nervous 
children, were afraid of the thunder and lightning. 
The others, cast in another mould, considered this 
babyish, and there was a little sparring in conse- 
quence. After dinner, Nurse held out hopes of 
taking them to Lady Silver at half-past four, as 
already arranged, and gave permission for a game 
of hide-and-seek for the younger ones in the upper 
rooms. Agatha was happily absorbed in a new 
story-book, and sat beside Nurse in the sitting- 
room, 

There were no other lodgers, and so no restraint 
was placed on the amount of noise they might 
make as they raced over the four rooms. Every 
now and then there was silence, then a little cry, 
then a patter of little teet, followed by shouts of 
triumph. Nurse sewed in quiet satisfaction. 

But all at once there came an extraordinary 
sound, just as if all the furniture overhead was 
being piled in the middle of the room. ‘The house 
was slightly built, and the ceiling seemed to shake. 
Then came shrieks of terror from the twins. 

Nurse turned pale; her heart stood still, but in 
less time than it takes to wiite she was flying 
upstairs, followed by Agatha and Hannah. Ralph 
appeared from another room, and Joyce opened the 
door as they reached the head of the stairs. 

‘Do come, Nurse,’ she said; ‘ Jack has pulled 
the whole thing over!’ 

At least her own charges were safe, for the twins 
were clinging to each other, screaming. Joyce stood 
pale and quiet. In the centre of the room the 
upper part of the large wardrobe had fallen; it 
rested partly on a chair, and, mercifully, had fallen 
clear of the dressing-table and glass. 

‘Where is he?’ said Nurse. 

‘He’s in there, Nurse,’ replied Joyce, indicating 
the wardrobe. 

Nurse drew a long breath; she lost no time in 
directing Hannah to help in placing the wardrobe 
upright. This, to her relief, brought a oye from 
inside. 

“We are going to open the door,’ said Nurse. 

It was slightly broken, but they slipped it out 
entirely, and Jack crept into full view. His head 
had been lost in cloaks, and he had been too much 
astonished to yield to his first impulse to scream. 
His hair stood on end, and he seemed dazed by 
the light. This was a fresh experience in scrapes. 


Now Nurse had been thoroughly frightened, and, 
for the first time, she was a little unjust. 
‘Miss Agatha, : 
Who - 


‘Be quiet,’ she said to the twins, 
take them and Master Ralph downstairs. 
put him in ?’ she asked Joyce. 
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“I did!’ said Joyce. 

‘TI told you when you came not to unlock the 
door.’ 

‘It wasn’t locked,’ said Joyce. 

‘Well, I can stand this no more,’ said Nurse, 
who was overstrung; ‘you are quite beyond me, 
and I shall tell Mrs. Sandford that I can under- 
take the responsibility of you no longer. I shall 
take Master Jack to. the doctor to sce if he is hurt,’ 
feeling him allover. ‘Get to bed, Miss Joyce, at 
once, and let Hannah and me put the furniture 
right. You might all have been killed, or most 
seriously hurt; and as it is, you have broken Mrs. 
Miller's furniture to bits.’ 

Joyce was instantly obedient ; she kicked off her 
shoes and got into bed just as she was. She put 
her head on the pillow, and stretching herself out, 
looked like a little doll. Nurse and Hannah lifted 
the broken wardrobe, and replaced it on its lower 
drawer. Then Jack was swept off, and perfect 
quiet reigned in the room. 

Little Joyce lay still; she had become used to 
untoward circumstances, but she hardly realised the 
greatness of her punishment as yet. 

Nurse had seen for some days that nothing was 
to be expected but constant jars amongst the chil- 
dren, and she reflected that this had never been the 
ease before the advent of Joyce. She felt out of 
patience with the child. Had any one been really 
hurt, Nurse’s energies would have found other 
employment, but as it was, her chief thought was 
how to keep the children apart. 

Her absence was brief, as the doctor was out, 
and on her return she undressed Jack and put him 
to bed, nominally as a piece of discipline, but in 
reality to keep him out of further mischief. She 
then returned to his sister. Joyce was quick 
enough in reading faces, and she saw that matters 
were still grave. 

‘I never meant you go to bed with all your 
things on,’ said Nurse; ‘get up, Miss Joyce, and 
undress.’ 

Slowly and reluctantly she was obeyed. The 
garments were disposed in an orderly manner, 
and the little maid again lay down to await what 
‘was in store. 

* As youand Master Jack are so troublesome,’ said 
Nurse, ‘and always falling out with the others, I 
shall not take you this afternoon to Lady Silver's. 
Besides,’ she added, perhaps feeling the decree re- 
quired further explanation, ‘you were told not to 
go to the wardrobe, and you went.’ 

Joyce could not speak—she felt half choked. 
Had she been older she might have explained that 
she had forgotten the injunction about the ward- 
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robe, which had been given on the first day of her 
arrival, and, in fact, only related to her being 
too small to hook or unhook the jackets hanging in 
it. Hannah had left the door open, and it had 
been a tempting hiding-place for Jack. The light- 
ness of the wardrobe, and Jack putting himself in 
one corner, had done the rest. 

She hid her head under the clothes and began to 
cry. Nurse went away, desiring Hannah to remain 
in charge of the culprits, and to administer a tea of 
the plainest description. 

The Sandfords were then dressed, and Nurse 
took them to Elm Grove in a sobered mood. The 
moment that their departing steps were heard was 
perhaps the bitterest experience Joyce's little life 
had yet held. She had not realised that they could 
go to Elm Grove without her. She had no real 
consciousness of having been naughty, and, in truth, 
had behaved well in this unfortunate crisis. She 
sobbed as if her heart would break. Hannah was 
a kind girl, and did all she could to get her to take 
some food ; but Joyce could only drink the milk 


and say, ‘Oh, Hannah! oh, Hannah!’ The girl 
kissed her, and tried further persuasions. 
‘I want noffing,’ said Joyce. ‘Oh, my dear 


Silver Lady!’ She always relapsed into a baby 
pronunciation when in trouble or much interested. 
Otherwise, the th difficulty had been overcome. 
Jack was in a different mood, and accommodated 
himself to the situation, having perhaps had ex- 
perience in more serious scrapes and punishments. 
After tea he began to sing aloud. He had a true, 
sweet voice, and sang the different hymns he had 
heard in church at Brighton with all the zest of a 
child whose wish in serious moments was to be a 
choir-boy. He intended to ask his mother’s per- 
mission to adopt the career when he next saw her. 


Joyce would have been consoled indeed had she 
known the feelings of her Silver Lady when the 
Sandfords arrived without her. The little maid 
had unconsciously crept into her heart, and had a 
place all her own. Jack’s smallness, old-man ways, 
and love of his mother, had roueed a pathetic interest, 
but Joyce was by this time really dear to her. 

She accepted all Nurse said, and made the chil- 
dren happy with her kind ways, but she had 
rather a strained and weary air. They were shy 
with her, and more common-pluce than the others. 
She said she would be glad to see Joyce to- 
morrow, and sent her messages of sorrow and love, 
which, however, were not delivered, as Nurse, 
when she came back, thought she was asleep and 
did not speak to her. 

(Continued on page 338,) 
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“JACK CREPT INTO FULL VIEW.” 
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“Is THIS THE LITTLE GIRL, MY LADY?” 
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CHAPTER VI.—JOYCE WRITES. 


“viicsf HE relations between the 
‘A, different members of the 
party in West Street 
were still rather strained 
on Thursday morning. 
Jack was perfectly well, 
but Nurse kept him in 
bed till the doctor shoul 
come. The twins told 
Joyce the kind things 
the lady had said about 
her, and this was a drop of comfort. There was 
ink in the bedroom where she and Agatha slept in 
two little beds, and Joyce repaired there after 
breakfast, for on Thursday she always wrote to 
her mother. It was a rule that such letters 
were not overlooked, and, in spite of their odd 
spelling, they were a real pleasure to Mrs. Manners. 
Joyce sat down and set to work, but before she 
had got very far Agatha came in. 

‘What are you doing ?’ she said. 

‘Writing to Mother,’ replied Joyce. 

‘I mean, what are you doing to the chair?’ said 
Agatha. ‘ You've broken that now!’ 

‘T haven’t done nothing to it,’ said Joyce, going 
on with her letter. 

The chair was certainly odd, as its four legs 
were gradually spreading abroad, and its cane seat 
getting lower and lower. Agatha stared, and 
went away to tell Nurse. Joyce, finding herself 
descending, rose, and continued to write standing. 
Nurse, when she came, saw at once that the chair 
legs had been loosened by the fall of the wardrobe. 
She picked it up and said, ‘I shall be going out 
about half-past eleven, Miss Joyce, and I will take 
you with me, and leave you at Lady Silver’s for a 
little if you are good.’ 

‘I haven’t beeu naughty,’ satd Joyce, inwardly ; 
but she turaed and nodded her head. 

“Is Jack to go?’ she asked. 

‘No,’ said Nurse ; ‘ the doctor has not been yet.’ 

As Jack was singing a mission hymn in his 
finest style, Joyce was not impressed by the fiction 
of his requiring the doctor. 

‘Very well,’ she said, bluntly ; ‘I'll come.’ 

She again addressed herself to her letter, which 
was a good deal blotted. Joyce wrote— 


‘My dear Mother 
I hope you are quit well . 
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Nurse says she wont be sp 
onsabel for us eny mor. 
jack felled in the War 
drob he did not sceam nur 
se tok him to the Dokter 
he is singeing hims Nurs 
is Cros to me we runed a 
way to my silver laidy 
she sent us bak she seys 
you setel thins pleas 

setel us with silverlaidy 
till you cum. 

your loving joyce. 


Besides the blots, the document was adorned 
with two rows of crooked little crosses to represent 
kisses. Joyce generally had some help with the 
envelope, but to-day she was in an independent 
mood, and as she forgot the necessity for any sur- 
name, the address stood, 


‘“T> Mother. Crow 
hurst’ 
Rectry 


york,’ 


And we may add that such is the excellence of our 
postal department, that it was safely delivered the 
next morning. 

This important letter finished, Joyce’s mind was 
free, and she became aware of a manly voice speak- 
ing close at hand. 

‘Surely,’ she thought, ‘that must be the doctor 
—only Jack is laughing. But the doctor it was 
—kind Doctor Maltby, who was giving Jack a 
clean bill of health. Joyce peeped out. 

‘That is the little girl? I may as well seo 
her,’ said Dr. Maltby, and he came into the room 
with Nurse. Children always took to him. At 
first, Joyce’s replies were brusque and quick, but 
he saw how it was, and in a few moments her 
little palm rested on his broad one, and in her own 
mind she had called him ‘the kind man.’ She 
was pale and heavy-eyed this morning, and as he 
went away, Dr. Maltby said to Nurse, ‘It is the 
little girl who really had the shock; get her out into 
the air, and get her to be merry again, A little 
feeding up would do her good.’ 

Nurse felt a twinge of compunction, and was 
glad she had not written to Mrs. Sandford—in fact, 
except for the first moment, she had not intended to _ 
do so. She gave Jack a quick, effective toilette, 
and he sat down on the floor to lace his boots. 

Joyce tied on her sun-bonnet, and set out to 
post her letter in the pillar-box at the door. She — 


saw Jack, as the door of the room was open, and, — at 


~ 


cA. 
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being already in better spirits, she made a little 
moue in the direction of Nurse, whom she could not 
see, put her two little forefingers across each other, 
and held them out. She then held up her letter, 
nodded her head, and gave a smile; finally she 
drew on her rough tan gloves and sped down- 
stairs. 

Jack stared and grinned. Nurse, who also saw 
all the little pantomime in the looking-glaes, smiled 
to herself, and bore no malice. She felt sorry now 
that she had been hasty. 

So she took both the children with her, and let 
them run about as they would, though only Joyce 
went into Elm Grove. She saw Lady Silver at 
the open window with a smile awaiting her 
visitor. 

A visitor, however, the lady had already, for an 
old gentleman was seated at a writing-table at the 
other end of the room. 

‘Here,’ said the lady—‘ here comes some one to 
whom I am always at home.’ 

He looked up and saw the little figure approach- 
ing. 

‘Ts this the little girl, my lady?’ he said. 

“Yes, but we shall not disturb you. 
grave to-day, and I do not wonder.’ 

‘Oh, my dear Silver Lady!’ said Joyce. She 
threw her arms round her lady’s neck as she 
stooped to her. 

‘I am s0 glad to see you again, dear. 
you, and how is Jack?’ 

‘Quite well. Doctor Maltby said he had given 
him a clean bill, but I did not see it,’ said literal 
Joyce. 

She sat down on a little stool beside her friend, 
and looked at her earnestly. 

‘Did you hear ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, dear, I did hear.’ 

‘It was quite an accicent,’ said Joyce. 

‘I am sure of that; but Nurse was quite 
frightened.’ 

‘She said we might all have been most seriously 
killed. We was frightened,’ said Joyce, ‘ when we 
saw it come down.’ 

‘Thank God you are all safe!’ 

‘TI did thank Him,’ said Joyce, simply. 

She added in a low, confidential tone, ‘I have 
written to ask Mother.’ 

‘What, dear?’ 

“You said she settled things,’ said Joyce; ‘I 
have asked her to settle for us to stay with you.’ 

‘Have you, little one? We must see what she 
Bays.’ 

The lady put her arm round the child, and 
drew her close to her. 


She is 


How are 
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‘And now you must run into the garden, Joyce, 
and Agnes will look after you, for I am busy with 
this gentleman.’ She turned to him, and said, 
courteously, ‘I should like to make an introduc- 
tion.’ 

He rose and came up to them with a smile. 
Joyce looked up at him, and then looked away; 
she never forgot a face. 

‘Do you remember me, little lady ?’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ curtly, with her head half turned away. 

‘And who am [ ?’ said he. 

‘Mr. Flint,’ said Joyce, rather too loudly. 

‘No, child, this is Mr. Fisher,’ said the lady, 
who was vexed with herself. ‘Shake hands with 
him, and now run to Agnes.’ 

‘It is a mistake, and all my fault,’ she added, 
when Joyce had obeyed her. ‘But I wanted you 
to see her.’ 

‘She ds like her mother, but not so pretty as 
Mrs. Manners is.’ 

‘Well, she is a dear little lassie, said the lady. 
‘May I expect you again to-morrow ?’ 

‘To-morrow afternoon,’ he said; ‘and by that 
time all shall be done as you wish. Good morning, 
my lady.’ 

(Continued on page 350.) 


Tue Rep Cross KniGuat. 
(Continued from page 326.) 


pees a servant, called Obedience, 
came and conducted the guests to their 
rooms, in order that they might rest awhile. 
Afterwards Una asked Faith if she would allow 
the Red Cross Knight to enter her school-house, in 
order that he might share in her heavenly learning, 
and hear the divine wisdom of her words. 

So the knight went to school to learn of Faith. 
and many were the wondrous things she taught 
him. Now he saw in their true light all the error 
of his ways, and he began truly to repent of all 
his wrong-doings. The thought of them was 
so bitter, that he felt he was no longer worthy to 
live. 

Then came Hope with sweet comfort, and bade 
him trust steadily and not lose heart. And Dame 
Celia, seeing how unhappy he was, sent to him a 
wonderful doctor, called Patience. Thanks to his 
skill and wisdom, and to the careful nursing of 
his attendent, Repentance, the Red Croegsa Knight 
presently recovered, and grew well and strong 
again. 

After this Una took him one day to visit the 
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“ The third daughter, whose name was Love.” 


third daughter, whose name was Love. She was so the midst of a group of happy children; she wore & — 
wonderfully beautiful and good that there were few yellow robe, and sat in an ivory chair, and at her 
on earth to compare with her. They found her in side were two turtle-doves. 
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Una besought Love to let the Red Oross Knight 
learn of her whatever she could teach, and to this 
request Love gladly agreed. Then she began to 
instruct the knight in all good things. She spoke 
to him of love and righteousness, and how to do 
well, and bade him shun all wrath and hatred, 
which are displeasing to God. And when she had 
well taught him this, she went on to show him the 
path to heaven. 

The better to guide his weak and wandering 
steps, she called an ancient matron, named Mercy, 
well known for her gracious and tender ways. Into 


her careful charge Love gave the knight, to lead 
in the right path, so that he should never fall in 
all his journeying through the wide world, but come 
to the end in safety. 

Then Mercy, taking the knight by the hand, led 
him away by a narrow path; it was scattered with 
bushy thorns and ragged briars, but these she 
always cleared away before him, so that nothing 
might hinder his ready passage. And whenever 
his footsteps were cumbered, or began to falter and 
stray, she had him fast, and bore him up, so that 


he never fell. (Continued on page 359.) 


PETER THE Piucrm. 
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CHAPTER XLIII.—‘1’D BE GOOD FOR HER SAKE. 


\Y,V ae Loo awoke she looked around her 
with that puzzled sort of feeling which 
people know so well when they find themselves in 
an altogether unaccustomed place. Loo had passed 
through so many adventures, however, during the 
last two or three days, that she was not likely to 
be overcome by too much astonishment now. 

‘Are you awake, Pete?’ she called. 

There was noreply. She looked into Peter's bed, 
saw that it was empty, and, jumping up hastily, 
began to dress herself. 

‘Wherever has he gone?’ she said to herself; 
“he’s sure to be about somewhere close to the house.’ 

When Loo entered Miss Price’s little kitchen, 
that good woman was pouring hot porridge into a 
large dish which was placed on the centre of the 
table to receive it. A big jug of milk stood in- 
vitingly near, and little basins were placed round 
the table as if for several people. Loo guessed 
immediately that she and Peter were expected to eat 
some of that delicious porridge for their breakfast ; 
but who was that standing by the door? She gave 
a joyous cry and ran forward to clasp one of Joe's 
rough hands, 

‘Why, Joe, who sent you here ?’ she exclaimed. 

‘Lady Dorothy said that I was to come and 
breakfast with you, Loo,’ answered Joe; ‘she sent 
me a message last night, and here I be, and mighty 
peckish, too—that stuff smells real good, don’t it, 
Loo?’ 

‘Yes, prime!’ answered Loo, smacking her lips. 

‘Breakfast is ready now, children,’ said Miss 
Price, taking off her cooking apron as she spoke, and 
drawing her chair up to the head of the table. 
“You can place your own chairs, children,’ she 


continued ; ‘ you will find them handy by the wall. 
I have put brown sugar on the table, you will most 
like fancy it with your porridge. Come along now, 
and fall to; porridge ain’t fit to eat unless it’s 
supped up hot as hot can be.’ 

‘ Please, Joe,’ said Loo, ‘ call Peter in.’ 


| 


“ They quickly left the cottage.” 
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‘ Peter! where is he?’ asked Joe. 
him anywhere.’ 

‘He must be playing round somewhere,’ said 
Loo; ‘just go and look for him, Joe; tell him 
breakfast’s ready.’ 

Joe ran out of the cottage; he called Peter, 
at first quietly, then more loudly; in a moment or 
two he came back. 

‘ He ain’t nowhere to be seen!’ he exclaimed. 

‘Oh, that child,’ said Miss Price, with a little 
‘nap of her lips; ‘ most likely he’s in the back yard. 
I hope to mercy he ain’t gone and fidgeted with 
my chickens. Here, I’d best go and search for him.’ 

She ran out, and her voice was heard loudly 
calling Peter’s name. She returned in a moment 
with a blank face. 

‘I don’t see him anywhere,’ she said; ‘he must 
have gone up a bit into the wood at the back of the 
house. He'll be back most likely in a few minutes. 
Now, you two eat your breakiast, and be quick 
about it. I'll keep some hot by the fire for the 
child. My word, what awful worries children are! 
Eat your porridge, you two, and don’t stand gaping 
at me! A messenger has just been from Lady 
Dorothy. You are all to go up to her, instead o 
ber coming here. So be quick over your food.’ 

“Yes, Loo, we'd best have our breakfast,’ said 
Joe. The temptation which that hot, smoking 
porridge presented was greater than the hungry boy 
could resist. He sat down in his chair and began 
devouring his portion with great mouthfuls. Loo, 
however, still stood upright. 

‘Sit down, little girl, and eat your breakfast,’ 
gaid Miss Price. 

‘I'd best go and have a look round for Pete, 
please, ma’am.’ 

‘You shall go after you've finished your break- 
fast; not a step do you stir before. My word, this 
good food, which Lady Dorothy sent me her own 
self, to be thrown away! Eat, I say, and be quick 
about it—if you've time to spare, it’s more than I 
have!’ 

Thus admonished, poor Loo felt there was no help 
for it, she sat down by Joe’s side; but, hungry as 
she was, and delicious as Miss Price’s porridge 
proved to be, each mouthful seemed only to choke 
her. She finished her bowl, and then rose hastily. 

‘I'm obliged, ma’am, she said, ‘but I must 
go out now to look for Pete.’ 

‘Why can’t you rest easy about that child? He's 
gafe to come back in a minute or two.’ 

Loo’s eyes filled with sudden tears. 

‘No, ma'am, he ain’t,’ said Loo. ‘ Pete ain’t like 


*T ain’t seen 
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only. He's all for being a Pilgrim, Pete is. He 
went off this morning, I’m quite sure, to continue 
his Pilgrimage, and I must find him. Little Pete 
ain’t strong—no, he ain't at all strong—and I must 
look for him. I must start off at once!’ 

‘Well, then, look here,’ said Miss Price; ‘if things 
are as you say, you'll only waste your time running 
and racing all over the country, maybe going to the 
left, when, for aught you can tell, that child has gone 
to the right. No, I'll tell you what you'll do, you will 
just go straight up to Lady Dorothy and tell her 
the troth. Why, child, if it is as you say, she’ iL 
send men out on horseback to find your little 
brother, she'll tell the police that the child is lost— 
oh, she'll have a thousand ways to get hold of the 
poor child. You go up and tell Lady Dorothy, if 
you are a wise child.’ 

‘Yes, Loo, I’m sure Miss Price is right,’ in- 
terrupted Joe. 

‘Very well,’ 
once!’ . 

‘And Tl go with you,’ said Joe. 

‘That's right!’ said Miss Price. ‘If the child 
comes back, you may trust me to keep a firm grip 
on him till you return to the cottage, and, if he don’t 
come back, Lady Dorothy will soon find a way to 
make him. Now, run off, and don’t lose no time, 
the pair of you.’ 

Joe held out his hand to Loo, and they quickly left 
the cottage. Loo had forgotten all about her hat; 
her mind was full of Pete, she had no time to think 
of anything else. 

They soon reached the neighbourhood of the white 
lodge, where Loo and Pete had found themselves 
on the previous day. The woman whom they had 
managed to evade on that occasion came out again. 
She knew them now, however, and made no attempt 
to detain them. 

‘Some of Lady Dorothy’s tramps,’ Loo heard her 
say to her husband, who came out to stand by her 
side in the porch. ‘There, children, go up to the 
house as fast as youcan; you needn't be frightened, 
for Lady Dorothy has had all the dogs put up.’ 

‘Even if the dogs were loose now, they wouldn’t 
keep me back,’ said Loo. ‘Oh, little Pete, what 
can have become of you? Can you make out where 
he’s gone to, Joe? Oh, Joe, I'll die if little 
Pete is lost.’ 

‘He ain’t lost!’ said Joe, ‘ he'll be found quickly 
enough when only Lady Dorothy knows she’s the 
most wonderful and most beautiful lady I ever saw, 
she'll find him quickly enough !’ ’ 

Loo stared at Joe without replying. Joe’s eyes , 


said Loo, ‘Tll go; Vl start at 


other children ; he’s got a sort of craze in his head, 


were shining, there was an eager look in his face. 
ma'am. ‘He's all full up of one thought, and one 


‘I'd be good for her, he said,‘ There’s nought . 
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7 I wouldn't do for her. I can’t tell you how she 


makes me feel, Loo—sort of shamed of myself,’ 

‘Well, let’s hurry,’ said Loo; ‘let us get to her, 
and let us ask her what's to be done to find Peter” 

The avenue was long and winding, but the 
children presently reached the archway which led 
into the courtyard, and there, standing on the steps 
of the house, was Lady Dorothy herself, waiting to 
receive them. 

She ran down the steps and came eagerly forward. 

‘Where is the little one?’ she said. ‘ Where's 
little Peter ?’ 

“Oh, lady, he’s lost!’ said Loo, ‘he’s lost!’ 
She burst into sudden tears as she spoke, 

‘Stop erying, Loo,’ said Lady Dorothy, in her 
calm voice, ‘and tell me exactly what is the matter,’ 

(Continued on page 346.) 


WEALTHY merchant made it his custom 
_ to write the following inscription on the 
first page of all his business ledger-books :— 


‘ By-and-by 
You will die, 
And the Ledger-Book on high 
Will unfold 
How you sold, 
How you got and used your gold.’ 


Pauaces IN THE Biste. 
(Answers to Picture on page 180.) 


1. Paxacn of King Nebuchadnezzar. Dan. i. 4. 
- Mordecai came before the King’s gate clad 
in sackcloth. Esther, iv. 2. 
. The palace of Ahab. 1 Kings, xxi. 1. 
. The palace of the High Priest. Mark, xiv. 54. 
. Palace of Darius. Dan. vi. 18. 
. The palace at Achmetha, in the reign of 
Darius. LHzra, vi. 2. 
7. The palace of King Ahasuerus at Shushan. 
Esther, i. 5. 
8. Zimri set fire to the King’s palace, and died. 
1 Kings, xvi. 18. 
9. Palace of Belshazzar. Dan. v. 5. 
10. Nehemiah was told of the misery of Jeru- 
salem. Nehem. i. 1. 
11. The Temple built by Solomon. 
aziz, 1, 
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1 Chron. 


A Srory or Conscrence. 
(From the French.) 


Aer once told his hearers a story 
which he had found in a book, 

A man set out one evening in order, under the 
cover of darkness, to do some evil deed—to rob or 
perhaps murder some one. 

Suddenly he heard what sounded like ‘Where are 
you going? Where are you going ?’ 

Tt was net, in reality, the voice of any person 
speaking to him, but the cry of the quail, a bird 
which makes a sound not unlike ‘Where are you 
going?’ in that man’s language. It struck him, 
however, so much that he stopped short, and 
determined to give up his wicked intention. He 
returned home, repented truly of his past wickedness, 
and became a changed man. 

After telling this story, the preacher finished his 
sermon, and when the service was over he returned 
home. He had hardly got back to his study, 
before he heard the sound of footsteps at the door, 
and directly afterwards a man burst in, withous 
even knocking. 

The clergyman knew him to be a very bad man, 
who openly declared that he hated God, and those 
who serve Him. He was very angry about some- 
thing, and when the clergyman asked him what it 
was, he asked, in a great rage, how it was that the 
preacher had got to know his history. 

The clergyman asked him what he meant, and 
his visitor replied, ‘ You have been telling the whole 
congregation, this evening, what happened to me a 
few days ago with a quail.’ 

The clergyman was very much surprised, for he- 
knew quite well that the story he had been telling 
that evening was one that he had read long before,. 
and to convince his visitor that he was speaking the 
truth, he took the book that contained it down from 
a shelf and showed him the story. 

The anger of the man changed into surprise, 
shame, and repentance, as he read the story of the 
man to whom the very same thing had occurred 
that had so lately happened to him. He told the- 
clergyman the whole story, and did not leave the 
house till he had knelt down with him to ask God’s 
forgiveness, and help for the future. 

Jussiz Youna. 


LL other arts will fail, but truth and integrity 
will carry a man through, and bear him ous. 
to the last, Dr. Joun Tintorson. 
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“UP A SIGNAL-POST, WITH A TIGER ROARING BELOW HIM,” 
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THe SIGNALMAN 


E know that railway men have daily to face 

many dangers, but the story of a very 

curious adventure to a signalman in India has 

lately found its way into the papers. The station- 

master writes the account in a letter to head- 

quarters, and, as it is couched in Bengal English, I 
think it will amuse our readers to hear it. 

‘Srr,—I beg to bring to your kind notice that 
no sooner the watchman Dilsaak reached the distant 
signal than he saw a tiger coming to him. He 
says the moment he was greatly alarmed, but 
fortunately the Almighty assisted him, and caused 
him to climb up the signal. The tiger was in 
thorough expectation of getting prey, and did not 
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AND THE TIGER. 


remove himself for about half an hour. When the 
train whistled he began to roar, and, aroused at the 
distant signal, he ran away. Up to this time, 
Dilsaak was in the signal ; he says he was seen by 
passengers and the driver in charge . . . . towards 
whom he loudly cried with a view to make him 
slow. Under the circumstance, you will kindly 


- put a stop to lighting the distant signal, otherwise, 


one day, a life of mankind would be victim to the 
wild animals. I have the honour to be,’ &e. 

Poor Dilsaak! I think we must all sympathise 
with his alarm, up a signal-post, with a tiger roar- 
ing below him, in thorough expectation ‘ of making 
his dinner off him.’ 


Prerer THE PitGRim. 
{Continued from page 343.) 


CHAPTER XLIV.— THE GOVERNESS'S CART. 


HERE was such a tone of authority in Lady 
Dorothy’s kind voice that Loo found herself 
impelled to obey. Her tears stopped flowing, she 
swallowed a great lump in her throat, and, standing 
upright, said in a composed voice :’ 

‘ Miss Price said that you’d know exactly how to 
find him, lady.’ 

‘I will certainly do my best,’ 
Dorothy ; ‘but how has he managed to lose him- 
self? I went down to see Miss Price late last 
evening, and she told me that both you and little 
Peter were asleep in bed. How did he lose himself?’ 

‘It must have been all on account of the Pilgrim- 
age,’ said Loo. ‘He believes in it; he must have felt, 
somehow, that I wasn’t going on Pilgrimage any 
more, and he must have started off quite by him- 
self. Oh, it must have been that! But where in the 
world has he gone?’ 

‘We'll soon find him, if that is really the case,’ 
said Lady Dorothy, in a cheerful tone. ‘By the 
way, I wonder why Farmer Murray is riding up 
the avenue at this early hour ?’ 

‘Farmer Murray!’ exclaimed Loo, turning 
round; then she gave a cry of pleasure. ‘It’s Mr. 
Interpreter himself!’ she said quickly. ‘Oh, I’m so 
glad to see him; perhaps he’ll help usto find Pete.’ 

‘Do you know Farmer Murray?’ asked Lady 
Dorothy. 

‘We spent a night in his house, ma’am, and little 
Pete called him Mr. Interpreter.’ 

Lady Dorothy smiled. 

The farmer had now entered the courtyard on his 


replied Lady 


stout cob. The moment he saw Lady Dorothy he 
dismounted hastily. 

‘How do you do, Mr. Murray ?’ called out the 
young lady. ‘Have you come. to see Lord 
Staunton ?’ 

‘Well, no, my lady, not exactly,’ replied - the 
farmer, his red face getting redder than ever; ‘the 
fact is, I made bold to follow this little girl up here.’ 

: You want me?’ said Loo, opening her oven 2 in 
astonishment. 

‘Yes, little girl, I do for certain—or, rather, your’ 
brother wants you. He’s as like our Sammy, my ~ 
lady, as one pea is like another.’ 

‘Do you mean .little Peter?’ asked © Lady 
Dorothy. 

‘Yes, my lady, I do. I found the poor little — 
chap this morning, and I took him right hometo 
my wife, and he is very bad, and more off his head - 

than ever. He does nothing but cry out for - 
Loo, here, and this lad, too—Joe, he calls him. 

He says that he and Loo had lodged for the night. 

at Miss Susan Price’s, in the village. My wife's — 

in an awful taking about the child. She declares, 
whatever happens, we're bound to humour him, and % 
so I just got on the cob and rode straight off to the: os 
village to make inquiries of Mies Price, and she 
sent me here. I hope, I am eure, you will forgive 

the liberty I have taken, my Jad y- ‘ 


Bs 


you, heartily for removing all our anion 
Lady Dorothy, with her sweet, bright smile. ‘Ne 
Loo, youll be happy ee Wee ag 


restraint ! 


little boy! Do you really think, Mr. Murray, that 


the child is very ill?’ 


‘It is not for me to say, my lady ; the wife is in 
an awful state about him, and he 7s as pinched and 
white as ever a child can be. My wife says it’s a 
fever he has, but I’m none so sure.’ 

“Well, Vil tell you what it is, said Lady 
Dorothy, ‘ the child must see Loo and Joe at once. 
The queer little trio must be got together again. 
Will you ride back at once to the farm, Mr. Murray, 
and 1'll bring the children over in my governess cart. 
And will you, as you ride through the village, ask 
Dr. Martin to call at your place to see the boy ?’ 

“Thank you, my lady; I'll be sure to do 80.’ 

Farmer Murray started off at once, and Lady 
Dorothy asked Joe and Loo to remain in the porch 
while she went to crder the governess cart. 

It came round in a few minutes, and the children 
scarcely knew themselves when they got into it, and 
Lady Dorothy, stepping in beside them, took the 
reins, and drove down the avenue at a brisk pace. 

She was in her pretty white serge dress, she wore 
a sailor hat on her head with a simple band of 
white ribbon. No one could look more queenly 
or more gracious. It mattered nothing at all to 
Lady Dorothy that the children close to her were 
poor and ragged, or, rather, it mattered a great deal, 


for they were the sort of people to whom her kind heart 


went out. As she drove rapidly in the direction of 
the Murrays’ farm, she vowed to herself that she 
would not leave a stone unturned to help Loo and 
Peter; then turning her head, she saw Joe’s great 
puzzled eyes fixed upon her face. 
- That look of Joe's went straight to her heart. 
“Poor lad,’ she said, gently, *I wonder if I can 
induce you to turn over a new leaf. I take a great 
interest in ragged, outcast London boys, like vou. 
I have started a little Home for them in Kent. I 
wonder if you would like to go there ?’ 
‘If you wish me to, ma’am,’ muttered Joe, turning 


red and then grinning from ear to ear. 


“I think there is a vacancy,’ said Lady Dorothy. 
‘Tf you went there, you would have a chance; but 
it is only fair to tell you, you would have rather a 
rough time of it at first.’ 

“What do you mean, ma’am ? Isn't there wittles 
in the house?’ 

Lady Dorothy smiled. 

‘Heaps to eat, and good clothes to wear, she 
said. ‘That isn’t the rough time I mean. The 
rough time to a boy like you, Joe, would be the 
You have been free all your life, iree to 
do wrong, poor boy, free to starve or to die. At 
my little “Home” you would have to be put in 


order, yon would be trained to obey ; you would be 
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trained to conquer your sins, to please God, to learn 
to be a good man, by-and-hy. All that would 
mean a rough time at first, Jue. Are you willing 
to go through it ?’ 

‘Do you wish me to, lady ?’ 

‘ Most assuredly I do!’ 

‘Then I will!’ said Joe, with great emphasis; ‘I 
will!’ Tears started to his eyes. 

Loo gazed at him in astonishment. 
hand and gave it a sudden squeeze. 

‘It’s all right, I mean it, little matey,’ he said, in 
a ‘hoarse whisper. 

The governess cart turned at this moment into 
Farmer Murray's farmyard. The geese cackled, 
the ducks quacked, and the old dog Dempster rose 
slowly from where he had been lying in the sun, 
and came to meet them. 

‘Here we are,’ called out Lady Dorothy, ag she 
flung the reins to Farmer Murray ; ‘ please take me 
at once to see the little Pilgrim!’ 

(Concluded on page 355.) 


He took her 


Tue Story or Davin. 


(Continued from page 333.) 
XXII.—Tuar Anorntine or Sotomon. 


FTER Absalom’s death, his brother Adonijah 
supposed that the kingdom would one day 
belong to him; and, like Absalom, he became im- 
patient, and determined to seize the crown while 
his father was still living. 

Adonijah was neither wise nor good, and God 
had told David that one of his younger sons, 
Solomon, was to succeed him. Joab did not wish 
Solomon to reign. Perhaps he feared that he 
would have less power over him than he had had 
over David. He therefore promised to help 
Adonijah ; and Abiathar, the priest, and a number 
of the soldiers joined with them in the conspiracy. 
Zadok and the prophet Nathan were among those 
who remained faithful to David, and one day 
Nathan came to the palace in haste to take counsel 
with Bathsheba, the mother of Solomon, for he 
had heard that Adonijah had gathered his friends 
together at the Fuller's Spring in the valley of 
Kedron, and he knew that they intended to pro- 
claim him king. 

David was now an old man, and feeble, and 
perhaps Nathan feared to trouble him. But he 
knew that if Adonijah were on the throne, he would 
most likely put Solomon to death, and that all 
David's plans for the building of God’s temple 
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would be laid aside and forgotten. So he desired 
Bathsheba to go immediately to her husband, and 
ask him whether it was not his wish that Solomon 
should succeed him; and Nathan promised to 
follow, and tell the king what Adonijah was doing. 

David loved Solomon very dearly, and the news 
of Adonijah’s conspiracy was a great trouble to 
him. In spite of his age and weakness he roused 
himself for his son’s sake, and sent quickly for 
Zadok, and told him what to’'do. The king’s own 
mule was brought out, and Solomon was placed 
upon it. Then a grand procession was formed, 


(IIo 
SS 


“ZADOK ANOINTED HIM 


and the prince rode down to the pool of Gihon. 
There Zadok anointed him with the holy oil, 
while the trumpets were blown, and the people 
shouted, ‘ God save King Solomon'’ 

Then the procession returned to the city, with 
music and shoutingand great rejoicing,and David's 
officers and servants all went in to bow before him, 
that he might know they were obedient to him, 
and were willing to accept Solomon as their king. 

Adonijah and his friends were near enough to 
the city to hear the sound of the trumpets as they 
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sat feasting, and Joab wondered what had 
happened. ‘They could hear the shouting also, 
and presently Jonathan, the son of Abiathar came 
in, and told them that Solomon had been anointed, 
and that the people of Jerusalem had acknowledged 
him to be their king. 

Then Adonijah was frightened, and he no longer 
dared to rebel against his father. He humbled 
himself before Solomon, and the young king 
promised that so long as he lived peaceably, he 
should not be punished. 

(Continued on page 364.) 
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WITH THE HOLY OIL.” 


Coox’s Krrrens. 


T was the good ship Albany, trading between 
Zante and Liverpool. Two days more and 

they would make port—the port of Liverpool. 

Jack Delany sat and mended his clothes, 
pausing now and then to slap his leg and laugh 
at the gambols of the cook’s four kittens. 

Cook was sentimental; he had called the kittens 
after his four children at home—Jane, Minnie, 
Bob, and Baby. 
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“ TA COOKS FOUR KITTENS. 


ma 
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‘If anything was to happen to one of them 
kittens I should know things were going wrong 
at home,’ he would say. 

But nothing did go wrong. All the sailors 
loved and petted the kits, and their old mother, 
Topsy, was always scampering down the hatch- 
way to look them up. 

Four of them: Minnie twisting Baby over, Bob 
watching, while Jane crouched behind Jack’s 
bare feet, meaning to pounce out by-and-by. A 


~ happy little family. 


But there was trouble in the wind. 
next day Jane was missing! 
able. He always knew it would be Jane, his 
darling. When she put up her pretty mouth to 
kiss him in Liverpool Docks, he had a presentiment 
it would be the last time. 

The Irish stew was dreadfully burnt at dinner- 
fime, but the sailors thought more of the lost 
‘kitten than of their spoilt meal. If they could 
only find her and comfort Cook! But at last a 
dreadful fear gained ground that Jane must have 
fallen overboard and been drowned. 

The only person that did not share this dread 
was Tyke, the Captain's dog. He was unfailingly 


The very 


Cook was inconsol- 


Tue Srnver Lapy. 
(Continued from page 339.) 


CHAPTER VII.—MOTHER. 


EXT morning, about ten 
o'clock, Nurse received the 
following telegram from Mrs. 
Manners :— 

“Are both my children 

quite well ?—Manners.’ 

The reply was paid, 
and Nurse answered at 
once, ‘ Quite well.’ 

On reflection, she was 
not surprised. Joyce 
had evidently made 
Jack's fall the subject of her Thursday letter to 
her mother, and Nurse wisely said nothing to 
the children. She wrote reaseuringly to Mrs. 
Manners by the afternoon post. 


Mrs. Manners slept in the same little room in 
her father’s rectory that she had occupied before 
her marriage. This was by her own wish, and on 
Friday morning she slept late, for she had sat up 
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cheerful and he had taken a fancy to new 
the top of Jack’s bunk, where he lay 
except when he tried to get Jack or the 
to sit there, too. But every one was 1 
looking for Jane to accept his invitation. — 
Cook got more and more melancholy 
declared he. daren’t face his missis with Jan 
missing. > 
Jack went down to the cabin, out of the wa 
Cook’s bemoanings. ; 


eee 


‘Get up, Tyke, he s 
He must see that his shore rig-out was all 
Up went the lid of the bunk, and out leapt J: 
—thin, hungry, anxious, worried, but quite 
Jack snatched her up and raced off 
followed by Tyke. Never were such rejc 
for Cook was a good fellow, and they had 
shared in his feeling about the kitten. es) 
‘Who found her?’ asked Cook. : a 
‘J did,’ said Jack. baa at ° 
‘I did, barked Tyke. sc:% 
And beth, indeed, had a share in the findin; 
‘Now I-can face my missis,’ declared Cc 
feasting his eyes on Jane, Minnie, Bob, and B 
sporting under the watchful gaze of Topsy” 
Tyke. + a 


for the two previous nights with her father. 
danger had now passed, and when her sister, 
had looked in before, came to her at ten o’dlac 
found her awake. “s 
‘You must have your breakfast here, de 
she said. ‘It is ready, and here is Joyce's 
‘Thank you, it will save time, I dare say. 
is Father ?’ Ne 
'* He has slept well, and I am sure he is s 
‘Well, that is good. What delicious tea! 
ae 


down, dear.’ ~ 
Jessie let in more air, and the garden 
filled the room. wide m 


‘ And now for Joyce,’ said Joyce's moth 
She read the letter rapidly, knitted her bre 
Joyce, and flushed; then she read it a 
‘I must go,’ she said; ‘look at this!’ 
Jessie read the letter. - 
‘I can’t make it out,’ she said; ‘J. 
himself does she mean ?’ $ 
‘Oh, that is only singing hymns, 


e ~ 


_ Mrs. Manners. 
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mother. ‘He always does that if he is sent to bed, 
and I don’t mind, for then I know he’s stopping 
there. But there has been an accident it is clear— 
they have knocked a wardrobe over.’ 

‘See,’ said Jessie, ever kind; ‘I will run out 
and telegraph to the nurse for you, and find out if 
they are both well.’ 

‘Do so, good girl,’ said Mrs. Manners; and I 
will dress quickly.” 

Her hands trembled in dressing, but she lost no 
time, and when the reply to the message came, she 
was in the garden and took it from the boy. 

‘I thought so,’ said Jessie, who was with her; 
“and now you are at ease.’ 

‘I still think it will be best for me to go,’ said 
She was the youngest, and used to 
get her own way. ‘You know I may have to be 
in London next week on business, and I should 
like to see the children first. They are evidently 
not getting on well, and Bessie did ask them to go 
to her. It may be best that they should be with 
relations, for you know Mrs. Sandford is not at 
Seacroft. And now Father is better , 

*T understand, dear Alice,’ said unselfish Jessie. 
“It was very good of you to set them aside and to 
come to us in our trouble. And at a distance the 
little monkeys are an anxiety !’ 

‘That isjust it. When I am there I know the 
worst, and I hate complaints of them coming 
round after.’ 

‘Who is this “ silver lady ” Joyce speaks of?’ 

‘Oh, that is one of Joyce’s names. She has a 
turn for that sort of thing. She seems to have 
been. inviting herself to stay with her! I suppose 
I shall hear next that Joyce and Jack are renting a 
furnished bathing machine by the year!’ said Mrs. 
Manners, with a laugh akin to tears. ‘ You see, 
Jessie, they are loving little souls, and they feel 
having no home, and put their tendrils about 
where they can.’ 

“I see, Alice. I only wish we could have had 
them here.’ 

‘To worry poor Father into fits! No, dear, it is 
best as it is, and Bessie really did want to have 
them—only I had accepted Mrs. Sandford’s invi- 
tation. I will go up by the last train, and get to 
Seacroft in the morning.’ 

They had been pacing up and down the quiet 
lawn arm in arm. 

“Well, I will go and break it to Father,’ said 
Jessie. ‘ You need not prepare till the afternoon.’ 

Mrs. Manners remained to think things over 


alone; she wandered: to the further end of the 


garden, and sat down on a low wall. The air 


-was full of peaceful sounds, the bees were humming 


as they went from flower to flower in the old- 
fashioned beds—the cows in the field below stood 
together to get the shade of the broad trees. Till 
she married, this had been her home—here she had 
met her husband—but now it did not fill her heart. 
That was with her little ones. She kept herself 
from lamenting the good that might have been hers 
had her husband lived; she had set herself reso-~ 
lutely to live for her children—and life was strong 
within her. 


Mrs. Manners had married at eighteen, and was 
a widow when little more than twenty. Her hus- 
band had been brought up away from his father, 
who was a distinguished officer and K.C B. Hehad 
disappointed him by failing for the army, and had 
taken a land-agency in the neighbourhood of Crow- 
hurst, and quickly Jost his heart to pretty Alice 
Sinclair. While Sir Henry Manners was hesitating 
whether he should consent to so imprudent an 
engagement, the young people were proposing to 
marry at once. Mr. Sinclair, always indulgent to 
Alice, allowed himself to be persuaded into con- 
sent, and Sir Henry, whose ideas of obedience were 
cast in a military mould, was most indignant at the 
disregard of his authority. He and his son were 
alike in the decision of their characters. Jack 
Manners, as he was always called, had lost his 
mother as a boy, and his father had married again 
in India. Jack had never seen his step-mother, 
and he had a certain prejudice against her. He 
always felt that if his father only knew his Alice all 
would be right, and no doubt if this had been the 
case ‘all’ would have been well. As it was, the 
father and son both died on the same day, Sir 
Henry in India, and Jack in England. As Lady 
Manners had many friends and relations in India, 
she remained on there. Alice got into the way of 
speaking of her as ‘ the Dowager.’ 


Much of this came back to Mrs. Manners this 
July morning; but she always tried to turn to 
practical matters. 

‘Courage!’ she said to herself ; ‘courage still !’ 

In the afternoon Jessie helped her to pack, and 
drove her to the distant station, from which she 
took the train to York; she was to sleep in 
town, and only to go on by the early train if she 
felt able todo so. This kept her from telegraph- 
ing again to Nurse to say she was coming, and on 
the whole she thought it the safest plan, in case 
anything should prevent her arrival. ‘Those chil- 
dren might pull down the house as well as the ward- 
robe!’ their mother said to herself. 

(Continued on page 354.) 
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BAUTIPUL HASVEST TONE.” 


Tue Harvest Mouse anp 11s Nest. 


W* epent our summer holidays at a large farm last 

year, and as there were several boys of our 

party, we soon made friends with the ploughman and 

other farm servants. They were glad to bring us all 

the curiosities which they thought would amuse city boys, 

and before we left we were not quite so densely ignorant of 
) an country life, insects, birds, and flowers, as we had been. 

One day Sam, the ploughman, brought a curious-looking thing 
strung on to three stalks of wheat. What was it? We all crowded round him, and when he 
put the stalks of wheat upright, a lovely, perfectly round ball appeared, deftly woven, 
apparently of wool and fibre, quite transparent, just like the finest lace. ‘A wee harvest mousie’s 
nest,’ was Sam’s explanation. Of course we thoroughly examined it, and we could find no 
opening in it at all. ‘No,’ said Sam, ‘that’s true; but the mousie is so small. she manages to get 
through one of these meshes.’ Sometimes there are sixteen or eighteen of a family, so they must be 
very small indeed. They are of a reddish-brown colour, and have prehensile tails—that is, they can 
catch hold of a wheat-stalk with the end of their tails, and hang head downwards. ‘ 

‘I’ve seen them having fine games of play,’ said Sam; ‘and, indeed, I saw this neet being made. 
It was in the very middle of a large field, as they feel more secure there, not so likely to be disturbed.’ 

When the corn is cut, they take refuge in the sheaves, living at their ease; but, alas! a time 
comes when the sheaves have to be carried off the fields and stacked. — 

Then the poor wee mice are disturbed and run distractedly about, when many are killed by the 
dogs and men, for if they were stored with the grain they would devour a great.part of it. 
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“RALPH RETURNED THE BLOW WITH ANOTHER.” 
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(Continued from page 351.) 


CHAPTER VIII.—SANDY COVE. 


Ze, N Saturday morning, Joyce 
woke with a feeling of 
trouble, and it shortly 
dawned upon her that 
Nurse had condemned 
her to become a brown 
girl for the day. Yes- 
terday’s frock was too 
soiled to wear again, 

and it was bad economy 

to wear a clean frock on 

The sun shone brightly into the room, 


Saturday. 
and before she and Agatha were out of bed, Nurse 
came to tell them a piece of news which the post 
had brought—Agatha had a baby brother. 

Nurse was smiling and happy, and Agatha 


sprang up full of delight. Joyce was very sym- 
pathetic and rejoiced with her, but perhaps in her 
heart she thought that more nice things happened 
to the Sandfords than to her. Nurse did not tell 
them that there was just a chance that Canon 
Sandford himself might come down for a few hours 
that day, knowing the disappointment to his 
children would be great should anything happen 
to prevent his doing so. But she told the girls to 
be quick, and went away to impart the news to the 
others, and to hasten their dressing, for she wished 
to send them all out with Hannah directly after 
breakfast, in order that she might be free herself. 

There was no letter for Joyce, who bad secretly 
hoped for one from her mother to ‘settle’ things. 
However, it occurred to her that her mother might 
have written straight to Lady Silver, who would 
of course send Agnes at once to escort Joyce and 
Jack to Elm Grove. For this little girl, like some 
older people, was slow to give up a plan which she 
had once formed. 

The other children were all in high spirits, and 
Joyce quickly caught the infection when Joan 
promised that she too should see this dear little 
new baby, and take her turn in holding it in her 
arms. 

The little girls were all devoted to dolls, and to- 
day they agreed that the whole doll family should 
benefit by the sea breezes. Joyce could carry the 
three large dolls, she said, and the smaller ones 
were placed in two baskets, to be taken by the 
twins, 


‘The tide is going out,’ said Nurse; ‘ you may 
go to the Sandy Cove this morning, Hannah, and 
then I shall know where to find them, and you have 
the biscuits in case they are hungry. Now, do all 
be good to-day; and Miss Agatha, remember.’ 
This to recall some private counsels, no doubt. 

‘ All right, all right!’ cried the merry group. 

‘Hurrah for the. Sandy Cove!’ cried the boys. 
‘We'll make a fort that no one can take.’ 

‘And there are nice corners for the dolls,’ said 
the little maids. 

Nurse watched them depart, and then looked at 
her watch and prepared to go out for a little extra 
housekeéping. She knew if her master came at all, 
it would be early in the day: 

The tide was already far out when the children, 
reached Sandy Cove, and they were glad to find 
they were the first arrivals. It was a delightful 
spot, containing in itself every variety of natural 
seaside pleasure in miniature Here was a stretch 
of smooth sand, at one side sprinkled with shells ; 
here, too, were rocks both low and high, and a flight 
of steps cut in them to a path along the cliff. In 
the low rocks were pools of water in which sea 
anemones were to be found, and at one side of the 
Cove lay a large pool, never entirely dry, which 
could be turned into canals and aqueducts. 

Nurse’s ‘remember’ had perhaps referred to 
Windsor Castle, for that certainly was never now 
suggested as a subject for a-sand castle. But 
between canals and fortifications, Agatha and the 
two boys were quite happy. Hannah seemed to 
think it her duty to keep an eye on the tide, as 
well as the children, and sat at the entrance of the 
Cove with her work. 

Joyce wore her sailor hat on one side and pushed 
back with a rakish air. She had far too many 
family matters on hand at present to think of her 
appearance, and her brown frock had soon a pow- 


dering of sand. She was, in fact, the mistress of 


the revels. Several dry caves were found for the 
doll family, and the shells, filled with sea water, 
furnished their simple table. 

Before very long they had not only been pnt 
through a strict course of study, been extremely — 
naughty and severely punished, but bad had 
several meals and been put to bed. In spiteofher 
costume, Joyce was really the Sister Superior, and 
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no small disciplinarian. Joan was several choir 
sisters in one, and Kitty was a serving sister who 
prepared the fare. And one cave was the chapel, 
where the Sister Superior was stricter than ever. 

Agatha heard bits and scraps of the play from 
time to time, but her energies were fairly occupied 
with her engineering work. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the excavation of a canal brought her néar the 
others for a longer time, and then they seemed to 

have begun another, and more absorbing game. 

They were all looking into one cave, and Joyce 
was engrossing the attention of the party. 

‘We went with a governess,’ Agatha heard, and 
then she lost a good deal. ‘She said, when sue 
was a little girl, sue was very fond ’ Agatha 
began to listen with both her ears; she heard, ‘Then 
we played with such nice children—they knew such 
lots of games!’ The twins were full of mirth. 

Agatha was shocked. Joyce had begun again 
her stories about the Queen, and was deluding the 
others—it was her duty to stop it. 

‘ Joyce—don’t,’ she said, severely, 

The three turned round. 

‘Don’t what ?’ said Joyce. 

‘Don’t begin again.’ 

‘Begin what again ?’ said Joyce, frowning. 

The boys had heard the discussion, and had come 


| up behind Agatha. 


‘ Telling sturies,’ said Agatha, judicially. 


‘I dont! You're a cross fing!’ said Joyce, 
loudly. 

‘You do! Yow’re a brown girl!’ said Agatha, 
losing her temper. 

‘You do! You're a brown girl!’ said Ralph, 


giving a skip in the air. 

He was really mimicking Agatha, but Jack was 
in no mood to draw fine distinctions, and he as- 
tonished his elder by a blow, and the words, ‘ How 
dare you? Bill didn’t!’ : 

Ralph instinctively returned the blow by another, 
which knocked Jack down. He was quickly up 
again, and, crimson with anger, would have con- 
tinued the fray, when the whole party were 
astonished to hear the voice of Canon Sandford 
saying,— 

‘What is all this about ? Come, Jack, hit one 
of your own size,my boy!’ And Jack was picked 
up and placed in his mother’s arms. 

(Continued on page 366.) 


Orv we enhance our ills by discontent, 


_ And give them bulk beyond what Nature meant. 


CowPER. 


Minp Your Stops. 


HEN we consider how extremely useful are 

our punctuation stops, and the utter non- 
sense, or curious changes of meaning, that may 
arise from the misplacing of a single comma, it 
seems strange that the use of points for purposes 
of punctuation should be a comparatively modern 
invention. Truly we may marvel how early - 
authors contrived to escape strange misreadings of 
their works, while the difficulties to students must 
have been immense. [Fancy having the Bible 
placed in our hands to-day with no divisions into 
chapters or verses, and with not one single stop 
in any of its various books from beginning to end. 
And yet of the four commonly used points, only 
the period (.) dates earlier than the fifteenth 
century. The colon (:) is said to have been 
first introduced about 1485, the comma (,) about 
1520, and the semi-colon (;) about 1570. 


PETER THE PILGRI™. 
(Concluded from page 347.) 
CHAPTER XLV.—REAL PILGRIMAGE. 


% HEN the children followed Lady Dorothy 
into Mrs. Murray’s warm and cosy kitchen, 


’ they saw a sight which caused poor Loo’s heart to 


fail her. Little Peter was stretched straight out on 
a settee near the fire, his eyes were shut, there were 
burning spots of fever on his cheeks, and his breath 
was coming quickly. Dr. Martin was bending 
over him, he was feeling his pulse, and looking 
anxiously into the small, pinched face. When the 
doctor saw Lady Dorothy, he stood up at once. 

‘Good morning,’ he said ; ‘ you have asked me to 
call to see this poor little fellow ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Lady Dorothy. ‘ What do you think 
about him ?’ 

‘He is very ill, poor little chap. Has he any 
friends? If so : 

‘I am his friend,’ said Loo, rushing forward an¢ 
flinging herself on the ground by Peter's side. ‘4 
am his own born sister, and I love him better than 
any creature in all the wide world. He ain’t going 
to die, is he, sir? Oh, please tell me that little Pete 
ain't going to die?’ 

‘I hope not,’ said the doctor; ‘but I can’t con- 
ceal the truth from you, my poor child, that the 
little fellow is very ill. We will do our best to re- 
store him, however.’ 

‘It is useless,’ said Mrs. Murray, who had not 
spoken a word until that moment; ‘the poor child 


Brere Picture. 


A N Angel announced to a man that 


he should have a son. 


What happened to the father after 
this, and how did he make known the 


name that should be given to the 
child ? 


When the son grew up, what work 
did he undertake ? 


Mf 
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‘*LADY DOROTHY WAS SEATED BY H1S BEDSIvEK, 


grows more and more like Sammy each minute. 
He's going to be with Sammy afore night, I make 
no doubt,’ 

‘Oh, nothing of the kind,’ said the doctor, in a 
cheerful tone. ‘The little boy is certainly very ill, 
but with care and nursing 

‘Which he shall have, doctor; you can make 
sure of that.’ 


‘With care and nursing, said the doctor, ‘he 
may pull through yet. But now, little girl, I should 
like to ask you one or two questions. This child 
has evidently been tramping about a good deal 
when he was in no condition for such violent 
exercise. Where do you come from?’ 

‘ We come from Pincher’s Buildings, Westminster, 
London,’ said Loo in a quick voice. 
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‘Indeed, and why did you leave Pincher’s Build- 
ings to come into the country ?’ 

‘ Because Pete wanted to go on Pilgrimage.’ 

‘That is his craze, sir, said Mrs, Murray, 
touching her forehead significantly. 

‘I see,’ replied the doctor. ‘ Well, now, little 
girl, have you got any mother, or any relations in 
London ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir, 8 mother.’ 

‘ And does she know where you are?’ 

“No, sir.’ 

‘Have you got her address ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ You had better give it to me at once, and I will 
write to her. She ought to come to the child with- 
out delay.’ 

“If you please, sir,’ said Loo, colouring scarlet, 
‘I can write; I’m in third division—Board school.’ 

‘Well, well, write immediately—write now, and 
get the letter posted. She ought to come down at 
once to take care of the child.’ 

It was in this way that Mrs. Rankin first heard 
of Loo’s and Peter's extraordinary conduct. She 
was comfortably settled in her new place as cook, 
and, when she had time to think of her children, 
fancied Loo doing well in her little situation as 
nursemaid, and Peter gaining health at the Con- 
valescent Home. Poor Loo’s letter quickly opened 
her eyes. She was very fond of Peter, and when 
she went to her mistress, and told her the pitiful 
story, this kind lady gave her leave to go into the 
country immediately in order to see the child. 
Mrs. Rankin therefore arrived at the Murrays’ 
farm at Norton Melbury twenty-four hours after 
Loo had written to her. Mrs. Murray received 
her kindly, and yet with a sort of jealousy which 
she could scarcely account for. This woman was 
the real mother of the child who resembled her own 
little dead Sammy. She took Mrs. Rankin up- 
stairs to Sammy’s bedroom, where Peter was lying. 
His eyes were shut—he was asleep, and Lady 
Dorothy was seated by his bedside. Mrs. Rankin 
could not help starting when she saw Lady 
Dorothy in her white dress, with her lovely golden 
hair and beautiful, heavenly blue eyes. 

‘My word!’ she muttered under her breath, 
‘they are good to poor folks in the country.’ 

Just at this moment Peter raised the heavy lids 
from his sleepy eyes, and lvoked straight up at 
Lady Dorothy. The evening sun was streaming 
into the room, and some of it fell across her hair 
and face. It made her look, in the little boy’s eyes, 
quite like an angel. 

‘Charity,’ he said in a low whisper, ‘is this the 
Celestial City, aud has God turned youinto an angel?’ 
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‘No, not yet, Peter,’ answered Lady Dorothy ; 
‘this is Mis. Marray’s dear little room, and yoo 
have got to get well.’ She put a spoonful of beef- 
tea between his lips as she spoke. He closed his 
eyes again and dropped off to sleep. 

Strange to say, almost from that moment he 
began to mend. In a week’s time he was com- 
pletely out of danger. 

I have brought Peter’s story, as far as I know 
it, almost to an end. 

Slowly, as he got better, the little boy learned . 
what real Pilgrimage meant from Lady Dorothy’s 
gentle lips. He learned that there is a Pilgrimage, 
which all who wish to be good must undertake. 
There is a Narrow Way which those who seek God 
must walk in. There are lions in the path, and 
Hills of Difficulty to climb, and Valleys of Humilia- 
tion to walk through, and there is also a Celestial 
City, whose gates are never shut, day nor night. 
All these blessed things he learned about in the 
sweetest way, for Lady Dorothy took a great fancy 
to the child, who still called her, in his quaint 
fashion, Charity. It was arranged to Peter's own 
delight, and to Mrs. Murray’s rapture, that he was 

to spend at least a year at the farm, and, as he 
could not be happy without Loo, and, as Mrs. 
Murray wanted a little maid to help her in all 
kinds of small ways, Loo remained also. How she 
enjoyed her life, how fat and strong she grew, 
how intimate she became with the wants of 
chickens and goslings, and pretty little tiny duck- — 
lings, and, in short, with all the creatures of the 
farm, it needs no words of mine to describe. 

Joe was sent to the Home for Destitute Boys,in 
Kent, and Lady Dorothy heard that, for love of 
her, he was putting great restraint upon himself, 
and was gradually being brought into training. 

I have only now one thing more to say. In 
Lord Staunton’s rabbit warren may be seen to this — 
day a patriarch bunny of specially large dimen- 
sions, who sits up and washes himself, and looks _ 
round upon his brother bunnies with eyes of grave 
wisdom. To this bunny has been given experiences — 
which his innocent brothers and sisters have ee 
even dreamt of. It is whispered in that rabb 
warren that on long winter evenings, ensconce 
in a specially snug burrow, this bunny is heard oe 
tell to special cronies that he was once entrapped to — 
live for a short time with terrible two 2 
creatures, who endeavoured to be kind to him’ b i ‘ 
who only made his life a long agony and terror, 
but that happily he escaped from them, and cam 
home again. He always winds up his story w 
these words, ‘ While I lived with them, I 
the name of-—Paul Pry.’ 
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Tue Rep Cross Kyicut. 
(Continued from page 341.) 
PART XXI.—THE OITY OF THE GREAT KING. 


OON after leaving the house of Holiness, the 
Red Cross Knight and his guide, Mercy, 
came to a hospital by the wayside. Seven bedes- 
men lived here, who had vowed all their life to 
the service of the King of Heaven, and who spent 
their days in doing good. Their gates were always 
open to weary travellers, and one of the brothers 
sat waiting to call in all poor and needy passers- 
by. Each of the brothers had a separate duty to 
perform. The first had to entertain travellers; the 
second, to give food to the needy ; the third, cloth- 
ing to those who had none; the fourth, to relieve 
prisoners and to redeem captives; the fifth, to 
comfort the sick and the dying; the sixth, to take 
charge of those who were dead, and to deck them 
with dainty flowers ; the seventh had to look after 
widows and orphans. Mercy was a great friend 
of theirs, and Love was the founder of their 
order. 

They stayed at the hospital for some time, while 
the knight was taught all kinds of good works. 
He was very quick at learning, and soon became 
so perfect that no cause of blame or rebuke could 
be found in him. 

Leaving the hospital, he next came with his 
guide to a steep and high hill, on the top of which 
was a church, with a little hermitage close by. 
Here there dwelt an old man, called Contemplation. 
He spent all his days in prayer and meditation, 
never thinking of worldly business, but only of 
God and goodness. When he saw the travellers 
approaching, at first he felt vexed, for he thought 
they would distract his thoughts to earthly 
matters. But recognising Mercy, whom he 
loved and respected, he greeted them civilly, 
and asked why they had climbed that tedious 
height. 

‘For that same purpose which every living 
person should make his aim—the wish to go to 
Heaven,’ replied Mercy. ‘ Does not the path lead 
‘straight from here to that most glorious place 
which shines with everliving light? The keys 
were given into your hands by Faith, who requires 
that you show the lovely city to this knight in 
accordance with his desire.’ 

Then Contemplation took the Red Cross 
Knight, and, after the latter had fasted awhile 
and prayed, he led him to the highest part of 
the hill. 
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From there he showed him a little path, steep 
and long, which led to a goodly city. The walls 
and towers were built very high and strong, of 
pearl and precious stones, more beautiful than 
tongue can tell. It was called ‘The City of 
the Great King,’ and in it dwelt eternal peace and 
happiness. 

As the knight stood gazing, he could see the 
blessed angels descending to and fro, and walking 
in the streets of the city, as friend walks with 
friend. At this he much wondered, and he began 
to ask what was the stately building that lifted its 
lofty towers so near the starry sky, and what un- 
known nation dwelt there, 

‘Fair knight, said his companion, ‘that is 
Jerusalem—the New Jerusalem, which God has 
built for those to dwell in that are His chosen 
people, cleansed from sinful guilt by Christ, Who 
died for the sins of the whole world. Now they 
are saints together in that city.’ 

‘Until now,’ said the knight, ‘I thought that 
the city of Queen Gloriana, from which I come, 
was the fairest that might ever be seen. But now 
I know otherwise, for that great city yonder far 
surpasses it.’ 

‘ Most true,’ said the holy man. ‘ Yet for an 
earthly place the kingdom of Queen Gloriana is the 
fairest that eye can behold. And you, Sir Knight, 
have done good service by aiding a desolate and 
oppressed maiden. But when you have won a 
famous victory, and high amongst all knights have 
hung your shield, follow no more the pursuit of 
earthly conquest, for bloodshed and war bring sin 
and sorrow. Seek this path which I point out to 
you, for it will in the end bring you to Heaven. 
Go peaceably on your pilgrimage to the City of 
the Great King. A blessed end is ordained for 
you. Amongst the saints you shall be a saint, the 
friend and patron of your own nation. Saint 
George you shall be called— Saint George for 
merry England, the sign of Victory.”’ 

‘O holy Sire!’ said the knight ‘how can I re- 
quite you for all that you have done for me ?’ 

His eyes were dazzled by the brightness of the 
glory at which he had been gazing, so that he 
could scarcely see the ground by which to return ; 
so dark are earthly things compared with divine. 

Thanking and rewarding the good man for all 
his trouble, the Red Cross Knight returned to Una, 
who was anxiously awaiting him. She received 
him with joy, and after he had rested a little, she 
bade him be mindful of the task still before him. 
So they took leave of Dame Celia, and her three 
daughters, and once more set out on their journey. 

(Continued on page 375.) 
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“THE CITY OF THE GREAT KING.” 
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“ 3KE, SHE CHOOSES YOU AND ME TO BE KILLED.” 
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CALLED TO 
LITTLE 


B| OLDIERS called to the 
front are prepared to 
meet danger in any 
form, aid one form in 
which it comes to almost 
_ all African soldiers of 
b} the Cross is — fever. 
This enemy attacks, 
and too often con- 

quers, the best and 

bravest in the Mis- 

sion ranks, leaving 
asad gap. Such a gap was formed amongst the 
Mission workers at Zanzibar when Miss Eleanor 
Bennett died at her post in 1893. Eight years 
‘she had busily and cheerfully fulfilled her duties as 
teacher in the girls’ school at Mbweni. This was no 
common school in which she laboured ; almost every 
young scholar had a strange and sad tale to tell, for 
these were freed slave children—most of them 
taken from slave dhows by English hands, and 
diberated by the Sultan of Zanzibar. 

T expect that most of our readers vaguely imagine 
that the slave trade does not exist at the present t'me 
—that somehow, long ago, it was put a stop to; 
but it is a sad fact that, on the east coast of Africa, 
the traffic in men, women, and even young children, 
is carried on in this our day. 

An English vessel cruises in these waters for the 
purpose of intercepting these dhows, and rescuing 
the captives. Miss Bennett writes from Zanzibar 
in May, 1893: ‘We have had a most exciting 
time, for so many dhows of slaves have been taken 
during the last month, that we have been hoping to 
have some mere children at Mbweni.’ 

Poor little black people! They are packed tight 
into these dhows by their captors in the hottest 
weather, and ordered not to stir nor make the 
slightest sound when our English cruiser is in 
sight, for the Arab slave-catchers tell them that 
the English want them to kill and eat. 

‘See all that smoke coming from yonder steamer?’ 
they say. ‘The English are making a fire to roast 
you!’ 

So the poor children hile in terror, little guessing 
that the English are their best friends, and only 
want to set them free. 

One tiny slave child, when he heard the English 
lady say, looking at a recent capture of slave 
children, ‘I will have this and that and that one 
for my school,’ whispered to a companion, ‘ To-da 
~we die; see, she chooses you and me to be killed.’ 
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Another child, a girl, clung shrieking to a native 
woman, thinking that her last hour had come when 
she reached. Mbweni; and not till other children, 
black too, had coaxed her and assured her that they 
all loved the white people, could she believe that 
‘no harm was meant. 

These children took an odd way of comforting 
the new-comer. They showed her all the little fat 
children in the school. ‘See,’ they said, ‘these 
would be nicer to eat than you, if the English did 
eat us children—but they don’t.’ 

Then the child stopped trembling and sobbing, 
and said, ‘ It is true.’ 

The slave-catchers are very sly in their moye- 
ments. I do not mean only in procuring slaves ; 
these are generally found for them by some powerful 
tribe, which falls on a weaker tribe, takes prisoners, 
and sells them to the Arab slavers. It is in the 
packing and concealing of their freight on the 
dhows that they are so cunning. 

H.M.S8. Philomel (English vessel) boarded what 
seemed to be quite an innocent dhow, with only ten 
passengers—no slaves anywhere. 

But why, thought the officer, this large stock of 
provisions, this immense cooking-pot for only ten 
people? He left the dhow then, there was nothing 
to do or say, but he still kept an eye on it, and 
presently, as one of the Philomel’s boats approached 
a'sandy strip of coast that was an island at high 
tide, a boy, stolen from Zanzibar, crept out, and, 
knowing that the white men were friends, told 
them that the dhow had hidden its slaves, sixty- 
eight in number, on this desolate spot to try to 
deceive the Philomel. For three days the poor 
things had been without food or water! Of course 
they were immediately transferred to the English 
vessel and taken to Zanzibar, where they were set 
free by the Consul, ‘The dhow was condemned 
and broken up. 

Another dhow was boarded shortly after, with 
seventy-two stolen people on board, and when the 
English sailors lifted the hatches, dozens of little 
arms were stretched out towards them with piteous — 
cries of ‘Water, Water!’ from suffering children. 
These Englishmen could hardly be restrained from 
falling on the cruel slave-catchers and lynching 
them. ‘Righteous anger’ I think we might say 
this was. It was fearfully hot weather, and even 
the air-holes had been covered with tin, I suppose 
the better to conceal these poor prisoners. They 
were all being taken to Muscat to be sold. 

The children in these dhows are received into the 
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various Mission schools of Zanzibar—Mbweni being 
the one for girls—educated, and brought up in the 
Christian faith. 

English men and women do this work, leaving 
their own country and their healthy climate to 
brave disease and death in tropical Africa. 

First, these teachers have to learn the language of 
the people—and do not think that all Africa speaks 
the same language; there are hundreds of dialects 
in that great continent. Miss Bennett learned 
the Swahili language, and translated Kingsley’s 
Heroes into it, besides many other books. 

Of course, the slave children learned all the 
lessons that school children at home learn; but 
Miss Bennett did not stop there: she taught them 
many other things that gave these black girls much 
pleasure—musical drill, part singing, and even 
church embroidery to the big girls who showed apti- 
tude with the needle. The children loved her and she 
loved them. Even when she went to England for 
8 short time to recruit her health—for nearly all 
English people suffer from the African climate—she 
Was quite in a hurry to go back again and resume 
her work. But that work was to be short. She 
fell ill of fever—that enemy which I told you all 
African missionaries have to face. Very soon it 
was clear that she could not recover, though she 
was taken into the hospital and well nursed. 

Miss Bennett herself knew her time was come, 
and cheerfully gave her last directions, sending her 
fond love to her mother in England. 

It was all quite right, only she would have liked 
to have been with her girls at Mbweni. Still, she 
could be buried among them, and there she lies in 
the beautiful graveyard of the Mission. 

Very few of us who read may perhaps be able to 
help personally in such work as Miss Bennett's, but 
we can all help in other ways, if we spare a little 
fiom our pleasures and luxuries to keep up these 
schools for friendless, stolen slave children. The 
Society for the Propagation ‘of the Gospel has the 
charge of them, and any sums sent to them for 
Mbweni will help on the work that this sleeping 
Mission worker loved so much. 

H. A. Forpg. 


IKE the star 
That shines afar, 
Without haste, 
And without rest, 
Let each man wheel with steady sway 
Round the task that rules the day, 
And do his best. 
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“ CAPTAIN.’ 


Y brother and I kept house together, with 

a very faithful old servant. But we 

always considered there were four in the household, 
for * Captain’ was just one of ourselves. 

He was a splendid black Newfoundland dog, with 
a white shirt and four white boots. 

Captain was a perfect gentleman, and never 
forgot his manners at table; so a place was: 
always set for him, and he never even winked or 
shivered though a tempting sirloin was put under: 
his nose. He sat on to the end of the meal,. 
then jumped off his chair and got his own 
dinner in the hall. But, alas! the dear old Captain 
had one fault: he was never known to bite in his 
life, but, when his master was off the premises and 
at a safe distance, if any one tried his temper, he 
could show his teeth in a most menacing manner. 
So the consequence was, he got all his own way, 
which was exactly what he wanted. Then the dear 
old dog had what I can’t give a harder name to 
than an amiable weakness, which was to lie curled 
up in the very middle of the spare-room bed! 

Well, one fine day he saw master off by the 
railway to some distant town, and he heard him 
telling me he would not be back before eleven at. 
night. I had many things to look after, but 
suddenly in the afternoon missed the Captain. I 
called and searched till I thought of the spare- 
room bed, and there he was, nose and tail meeting, 
fast asleep. I looked my indignation, and I thought 
one of his eyes gave an uneasy wink. ‘Then I said, 
‘You naughty, naughty, wicked dog, come off at 
once!’ He slowly lifted his big head, and showed 
such a row of ivory, that I involuntarily stepped 
back, and he shut his eyes comfortably again. 

So there he lay without moving, till eleven o'clock 
struck simultaneously with the click of my brother's 
key in the door. Then he airily gambolled down off 
the bed, wagging his old tail with joy at seeing him 
again. Dear old Captain! 


Tue Story or Davin. 
(Concluded from page 348.) 
XXIII.—Tue Dears or Davin. 


5 Deeb was now seventy years old. He had 
fought many battles and had subdued all 
the nations round him. The kingdom was at 
peace, and the people were prosperous and happy. 
The army and the government were well-ordered, 
and Solomon would be able to give his whole 
mind-to the great work of building the Temple. 
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The young king had been anointed in haste 
fbecause of Adonijah’s conspiracy, and David 
wished him to be proclaimed a second time ina 
wore public manner. So he appointed a day, 
and all the princes of the tribes, and the chief men 
of the cities and of the army, assembled at 
Jerusalem; and David spoke to Solomon before 
them all, telling him to serve God faithfully and 
to rule his kingdom well. And David told the 
people how he had wished to build a house for God, 
ybut had not been allowed to do so, because he had 
been obliged to fight so often and to shed so 
much blood. 

Then he delivered into Solomon’s hands all 


the plans and patterns which God had taught hime 
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silver, brass and iron, and precious stones. It 
was a day of great happiness and rejoicing, and 
the good old king praised God before all the 
people, and then called upon them to do the same. 
‘ And all the congregation blessed the Lord God 
of their fathers, and bowed down their heads and 
worshipped the Lord.’ 

On the next day the rejoicings were continued, 
sacrifices were of‘ered, and the people feasted and 
praised God. Solomon was anointed for the 
second time, and the whole nation united in doing 
homage to him. 

No doubt David was glad to give up the king- 
dom into his son’s hands. He had had a long and 
busy life, and now he was weary and feeble. 


“THK LIME CAME FOR HIM Tou L1k. 


ito make for the Temple; and he gave him also 
the gold and silver, and the stores of precious things 
which he had gathered together for the work. 
And lest Solomon should fear that the task would 
be too great for him, he ended his charge with 
these beautiful words: ‘Be strong and of good 
courage, and do it. Fear not, nor be dismayed, 
for the Lord God, even my God, will be with 
thee. He will not fail thee, nor forsake thee, 
until thou hast finished all the work for the service 
of the house of the Lord.’ 

Then David turned to the people, and asked 
them if they would also make offerings for the 
building of God’s House. And they were 
glad to take part in the holy work, and 
gave willingly, bringing oferings of gold and 


Very soon the time came for him to die, and he 
passed away ‘in a good old age, full of days, 
riches, and honour. He hed loved God from 
his childhood, and in all his troubles he had been 
helped and comforted. He had sinned many times, 
for no one can serve God perfectly in this world, 
but he had always owned his sin and asked to be 
forgiven; so that, through all his life, he had been 
what Samuel called him in his youth, a man after 
God's own heart. He-is T. 


ROM labour health, from health contentment 

springs, 
Contentment opes the source of every joy. 
Beattie. 
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Fas fi “Creeping-like-onail \ 
 Unwillingly- to-¢chooll” 


Villanelle- 


: he grass is green upon the hill; 
I wish it were a holiday. 


+The river looks so cool and still. 


hear a throstle piping shrill; 
| I wonder what he wants to say. 


The grass is green upon the hill. 


his noon-day sun’s enough to kill, 
How thick the dust lies on my way! 2 


The river looks so cool and still. 
PP) 


eside the dusty road a rill 
Is gurgling —How I’d like to stay! 
The grass is green upon the hill. 


eneath the willows by the mill 
The miller’s children are at play; . 
The river looks 90 cool and still. 


h me! if I could have my will 

Each school I’d close, without delay. 
The grass is green upon the hill; 
“The river looks so cool and still. 


866 
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Tue Sitver Lapy. 


(Continued from page 355.) 


CHAPTER IX.—SURPRISES. 


a TARTLING as it was to the 
ff 3 combatants, the sudden arrival 
s : “er of their respective parents upon 

= the scene was due to simple 
causes. Canon Sandford 
and Mrs. Manners had met 
at the junction half-way 
from London, and 
had walked to West 
Street, and Nurse had 
escorted them to the 
beach by the cliff path. As they came down the 
steps they had witnessed the quarrel between their 
children, who were far too much engaged to hear 
their steps. 

Nurse was perhaps more dismayed than they 
were. 

‘Miss Agatha! Miss Agatha! I told you not!’ 
she said, as she hurried down the path. 

Nothing could now be concealed, and perhaps it 
was just as well it was so. 

Jack turned quite white, and clung to his 
mother’s neck. Joyce echoed his cry of ‘ Mother!’ 
and flew to her. Mrs, Manners sat down on a low 
rock; she had one arm free for her little girl. 
Joyce’s mingled feelings found vent in a fit of 
crying. In spite of the stormy atmosphere, it was 
a moment which made up to Mrs. Manners for 
many deprivations, and her own eyes were full of 
tears of joy to feel the clasping of her children’s 
arms, 

‘ Never mind,’ she said, soothing them ; ‘ Mother 
has come.’ 

When she was less absorbed, and had quieted 
Joyce, and looked at them both with her ‘warm, 
loving smile, she found that the greetings of the 
others were over, and that Canon Sandford was 
holding an inquiry into the cause of the fray. He 
was a grave, middle-aged man, looking older than 
__ his real age, and, though his features were heavy, 
, there was something very winning in the warmth 
. Of his smile. Just now, however, he was very 
' serious, 

‘I told you, Miss Agatha,’ Nurse was saying— 
‘I told you not to begin on the subject.’ 

‘And I didn’t begin,’ said Agatha, 
Joyce herself; I only told her not to.’ 

‘ Joyce was doing no harm,’ said the twins, with 
one voice; ‘and we were having such fun, and 


‘It was 


Agatha came and spoilt it all, and made Joyce 
angry.’ 

“My dear child,’ said Agatha’s father to her, 
‘how could you imagine there was any harm in 
Joyce playing at going to see the Queen ?’ 

He spoke gently, as, indeed, he always did to 
his children. 

‘You don’t understand, Father,’ said Agatha, 
defending herself; ‘it is not a play—Joyce does 
tell stories. She persists, and persists, that she 
went to see the Queen.’ 

‘Well, I told you, Miss Agatha, said Nurse, 
‘that I do believe there is something in her mind 
that explains her saying it.’ 

Canon Sandford might have spoken, but Mrs. 
Manners took them all by surprise by standing 
up. ‘Thank you, Nurse,’ she said; ‘ the explanation 
is simple enough. What Joyce says is quite true,” _ 
She placed Joyce on a higher rock. ‘Stand there, 
little one,’ she said. ‘ Yes, she is a little brown 
girl, Agatha, and she is half covered with sand, 
but, nevertheless, it is quite true that she has 
been to tea at Windsor Castle, and has seen the 
Queen.’ Sat 
Mrs. Manners looked steadily at Agatha as she 
said this, Joyce’s hat had fallen off, and her mane 
of curls was entirely disordered; the tears were 
hardly dry upon her cheeks, but her face had a . 
dawning smile that was quite without triumph. — 
There was a moment’s silence, then— 

‘ You surprise me, indeed,’ said Canon Sandford, i: 
and he now came up and greeted the Manners 
children kindly: 

‘It was when she was at the Sisters’ Kinder- _ 
garten School,’ went on Mrs. Manners. ‘The 
Queen was much interested in it and in the Sister- 
in-charge. The smallest of the children re 
asked to Windsor Castle, and Joyce was aa: 
them. She was younger, then, and too little ia 
know the great honour it was.’ t tans 

‘That would be the charm,’ said the eames 
‘Tell me, Joyce,’ he said, still holding her hand, Re a 
‘did you have tea with the Queen?’ ae 

Joyce was fond of Canon Sandford ; eiisie’. 
her favourite adjective she called him, to her- at if 
self, ‘the kind Canon. Her smile broadened as — se 8 veh 
she looked up at him. ‘No,’ she said, bluntly, — 
‘we didn’t. She’s got a great many thi { 
do.’ a. 
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There was an odd tone of excuse and explanation 
in this which made all the party laugh. Mrs. 
Manners’ voice had lost its strain of displeasure 
when she next spoke. 

‘Tell me, Agatha,’ she said, ‘ what other things 
has Joyce said that you considered were stories ?’ 

‘She said—she said you drove with sweeps,’ sgid 
Agatha. 

Canon Sandford looked at Mrs. Manners and 
they both laughed. 

‘That is true, I believe?’ he said. 

‘ Quite true,’ said Mrs. Manners; ‘I went to buy 
tools to set up @ poor man as a sweep. Joyce 
saw mecome back. Anything else?’ 

Agatha was abashed and silent, but Ralph said, 
good-humouredly, ‘ Well, she did say you were a 
Socialist !’ 

‘So she is a Socialist,’ said Jack, in a sharp, 
pugnacious tone, ‘ and she has got a thing on.’ 

He touched the medal at her waist. 

Mrs. Manners laughed again. ‘They mean 
Associate, she said. ‘I am an Associate of a 
Society for doing good—nothing more dangerous 
than that. Anything more? I must go and 


see if the telegram from my sister has come.’ 


She lifted Joyce down on to the sands. 

‘One thing more,’ said Canon Sandford; ‘I am 
truly sorry that my child should have accused 
Joyce of untruthfulness, or that she should have 
met with any unkindness while with us. Poor 
little maid! I am glad she had a defender in Jack. 
I must not keep you if you want to go up again 
about your telegram, but I am quite sure all my 
children are as sorry as I am.’ 

Mrs. Manners looked at the twins, who were 
embracing Joyce, and at Ralph and Jack, who 
were shaking hands. Agatha had shrunk behind 
Nurse, crying and ashamed. 

Mrs. Manners looked towards her, half inclined 
to make some advance, but her father made a 
gestare which she interpreted to mean ‘ Not now,’ 
and she turned again to her children, who each 
claimed a hand, Joyce saying,— 

‘ Mother, do come and see my Silver Lady.’ 

‘Who is this lady?’ said Mrs. Manners to 
Nurse. 

‘It is a Lady Silver, ma’am, who has been very 
kind to the children. She is here for her health, 
but she does not come out in the morning, and I 
have not eeen her since Wednesday.’ 

‘Good-bye for the present, then,’ said Mrs. 
Manners ; ‘the first thing is to get rid of this 
sand. 

She went up the steps, the children clinging to 
her. Jack, pale and quiet, but conscious of un- 
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noticed merit, was heard to say, as they went 
higher, ‘I do try not to be babyish—I didn’t ery 
when Ralph knocked me down.’ 


Mrs. Manners wisely checked her impulse to 
discuss Joyce’s affairs at once. She was conscious 
that they were both too much disturbed at present, 
and she tried to turn the current of the children’s 
thoughts by telling them of their grandfather, and 
of the gifts Aunt Jessie had sent them. 

‘But we won't stop to talk now,’ she said, as 
she rapidly re-dressed them. ‘I may be busy this 
afternoon, so I will go to Lady Silver’s without 
delay.’ 

Just as they were leaving the house the telegram 
came; it ran thus: ‘ Very sorry. Cannot take 
children. Have let house. Will write —Bessie.’ 

Mrs. Manners said nothing, but this was a blow 
to her, and as she walked between Joyce and Jack 
she felt the pinch of her narrow means more than 
she had ever done before. She hardly knew what 
to do next, except to let things remain as they 
were. But she was young and by nature not given 
to looking forward, and in a few minutes she was 
bright again. 

Jack was very quiet for him; all he wanted 
was to be near his mother: he attracted her atten- 
tion from time to time by plucking her dress, and 
smiling up at her when she smiled down on him. 
Joyce skipped with joy, running to and fro, but 
always returning to her mother’s side. 

They entered the garden at Elm Grove, as it 
was the only approach to the house that Joyce was 
acquainted with, though the front door was really 
on the other side. The windows were open on to 
the lawn, but no one was to be seen; there was a 
side door to the house, and to this Mrs. Manners 
went. She said, ‘I don’t thiok this is right, 
children!’ but she rang the bell. It was not 
answered immediately, and finally it was an under- 
servant who came; the children had not seen her 
before. 

‘Is Lady Silver at home?’ said Mrs. Manners. 

‘She does not live here,’ said the servant. 

‘ Yes, she does,’ said Joyce. 

Her mother silenced her. 

‘Perhaps there is some mistake,’ she said, 
courteously. ‘I came to see Lady Silver. I am 
Mrs. Manners, and she knows my children. Who 
is your mistress ? 

‘Lady Manners is living here,’ was the rejly. 
‘She has been very ill all night. Dr. Maltby is 
here, and a doctor from London. Perhaps you 
will come in? Agnes will speak to you, ma’am.’ 

(Continued on page 370.) 
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“4 LITTLE WATER, PLEASE, SAID MRS. MANNERS,” 


3B 
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Tue Sritver Lapy. 
(Continued from page 367.) 


CHAPTER X.— LADY MANNERS, 


gem) RS. MANNERS and her 
NT children followed the ser- 
vant through an inner 
door into a large hall. 
Dr. Maltby and another 
gentleman were at that 
moment descending the 
staircase together to go 
into one of the sit- 
ting-rooms. 

Agnes was withthem, 
and the servant said to her, ‘It is Mrs. Manners,’ 
which attracted the attention of the others. 

Agnes showed the doctors into the dining-room, 
which had a door opening into the nextroom. The 
servant asked Mrs. Manners to sit down in the 
drawing-room, and quickly disappeared to explain 
things to Agnes. She, however, hurried back to 
her mistress. Mrs. Manners sat down near the 
window, and the children stood beside her. She 
felt puzzled, and became still more so when her eyes 
ell on a letter directed to herself at Crowhurst in a 
hand she knew, and beside it lay an unopened letter 
to Lady Manners. A thought flashed through her 
mind with conviction, ‘It is the Dowager—my 
husband's step-mother !’ 

She had not paid much attention to the lady at 
Seacroft who had been so kind to her children, 
being so much occupied with her own affairs; and 
all the time 

She held her breath, and tried to adjust her ideas 
to this new light. 

‘Who isill?’ whispered Joyce ; ‘is it my Silver 
Lady ?’ 

‘I fear so,’ her mother said, in a low voice. 
‘Why did you call her that ?’ 

“*Cause I did, and she shined,’ said Joyce, still 
whispering. 

‘Who called her Lady Silver?’ asked her 
mother. 

‘ Nurse said so. Agatha said I was a baby and 
did not know, but my Silver Lady said I might 
call her what I like; and it 7 a pretty name,’ 
whispered Joyce, on the defensive. 

Her mother understood more than she said; they 
sat on, waiting quietly, looking into the garden— 
basking in the July heat. They heard a murmur 
of speech in the next room, and when the children 
were beginning to think the waiting endless, the 
door into the dining-room was opened by Dr. 


~ 
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Maltby, who was saying, ‘I think Mrs. Manners 
is in this room.’ She rose, and he bowed and added, 
‘ Our consultation is over, but no doubt you would 
like to see Dr. Forbes Bathurst yourself. My little 
friends will be good all by themselves ? ’ 

‘Certainly. Sit on the sofa, children, and keep 
perfectly still” Mrs. Manners passed through the 
door, which was held open for her by Dr. Maltby, 
and bowed to Dr. Forbes Bathurst, who was intro- 
duced to her. He said, ‘ You are, of course, 
relation of Lady Manners ?’ 

‘Lady Manners is my husband’s step-mother,’ 
she replied; ‘but I only came to Seacroft early 
this morning to see my children. I knew nothing 
of her illness, or, indeed, that she was here at all; 
my own father has been very ill, and I have been 
detained in the North by that.’ 

‘ But you will, no doubt, remain here at present? ’ 
‘It seems only right that I should do so,’ replied 
Mrs. Manners. ; 
‘It is really imperative that she should have 

some one with her besides her confidential maid, 
said the London doctor. ‘ Dr. Maltby and I have 
been talking the case over. I attended Lady 
Manners last month in town for a similar attack ; 
this one, however, has been more serious—very — 
serious. We think there has been some shock, as 
well as an over-strain.’ Ng 

He then went on, giving a clear but guarded 
professional opinion, and Mrs. Manners strove to 
grasp all he said, in spite of the maze of feeling 
in which she was plunged. The last words cer- 
tainly were, ‘I quite hope the worst may be 
averted, if perfect rest and quiet can be assured to 
the heart and the mind. Further directions Dr, 
Maltby will give to the maid;’ and saying some 
words about the ‘up-irain,’ the great doctor left 
the room. Dr. Maltby went with him. ; 

Mrs. Manners covered her face with her hands 
for a few minutes. So much was contained in 
this new experience that she seemed quite unable 
to grasp it all. She was already overdone, and it 
was a pale and quiet face that she raised when she 
heard a foot-fall near her. Agnes had brought her 
the letter from the other room. cate 

‘Her Ladyship knows yoware here, ma’am,’ she 
said, ‘and she desired me to give you this letter, 
which she wrote last night before she was taken ill}? —_ 

‘How is she?’ asked Mrs. Manners, in alow voice. 


‘As weak as a child, ma’am. She wasdanger- 
ously ill all night, but Dr. Forbes Bathurst has 
hopes of her,’ Baie 2 

‘I knew nothing at all,’ said Mrs. Manners; ‘To 
was told it was Lady Silver who had been so kind hs 


to my children.’ : - aa 
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~ Tt was a mistake, ma’am,’ said Agnes, ‘and her 

Ladyship did not wish it corrected ; and she took 
so to the children,’ she added. She went away, 
leaving Mrs. Manners to read her letter. 


‘My Dear Aticz,’ (so it ran), ‘You will 
already have heard from Mr. Fisher when you read 
this, and he will have given you, I am sure, a 
correct and business-like statement of the way in 
which things are now arranged as to the Manners 
property. ‘Till this tedious lawsuit was over, it 
was impossible for me to enter into any arrange- 
ment, business or otherwise. I lived on my own 
Now, however, the matter is settled, I 
can tell you that I look on this property as a trust, 
to benefit you and your children, as well as myself, 
and that, I believe, was my husband’s intention. 
Had it not been for my illness in town, I should 
have been able to go into the matter sooner. I 
have not done so without pain. 

‘Dear Alice, let me say this once that I think you 
and your husband were hardly used, and that I am 
sure his father would have seen things differently 
had he lived. This is only justice to his dear 
memory, and both would have repaired mistakes 
had they met again. 

. ‘Your little oneshave crept into my heart—above 
all, Joyce, with her childish troubles and wealth of 
love ; they have made me know you and feel for 
you, as I never thought to do. Do not refuse my 
love, you who are so rich in love, but let me have 
a place in your life and theirs. 

‘ Affectionately yours, 
‘Luoy Manners.’ 


Mrs. Manners read this letter with deep emotion; 
it showed Lady Manners to her in a new light; 
she was touched in an unexpected way, and she 
could not restrain her tears as she thought of the 
danger in which the writer was now lying. Agnes 
came back into the room—she had given the chil- 
dren some biscuits and milk. She saw the evident 
distress in which Mrs. Manners was, and begged 
to be allowed to bring her a glass of wine. 

‘A little water, please, said Mrs. Manners, 
struggling for composure. She drank some water, 
and then rose, saying, ‘If Lady Manners is able 
to receive a message, will you say to her from me 
that I have read her letter, and thank her for it 
much. Iam deeply grieved to hear of her illness; 
say eo with my love—my kind love. I must take 
the children back now, I think, but I hope to hear 
a better account of Lady Manners this evening.’ 

Joyce and Jack had been awed into quietude 


_ by this etate of things, and followed their mother 


like mice; but the sound of little feet had been 


heard by the sufferer upstairs, and she looked up 
at Agnes as she entered the room. 

Lady Manners was propped up in bed with 
many pillows, and her face was ashy white. Her 
abundant hair, which was silver on her brows, fell 
on the fair linen in two loose, dark plaits. Agnes 
was a skilled nurse, and she knew exactly what to 
tell her. She went up to the bedside. 

‘ Mrs. Manners read your letter, my Lady,’ she said, 
‘and she desired me to thank you for it. She seemed 
quite upset. Such a sweet young lady she is. She sent 
you her love—her kind love, I was to say—and also 
that she was so grieved to hear how ill you were.’ 

A faint smile lit up the pallid face, the sweet 
eyes closed, and with a half-murmured ‘ Thank 
God,’ the Silver Lady fell into a gentle sleep. 

(Continued on page 382.) 


A Goop Deep. 


HROUGH this toilsome world, alas! 
- Once, and only once, I pass. 
If a kindness I may show, 
Ifa good deed I may do 
To any suffering fellow-man, 
Let me do it while I can, 
Nor delay it, for ’tis plain 
I shall not pass this way again. 
Josern A. Tornzy. 


True Text SrTory. 


URSE MIRIAM had been away on her 
holiday, and as she was a great favourite 
with the little ones at the Children’s Home, they 
were delighted when she came back one Sunday 
afternoon, and was in her old place ready to tell the 
children what they always called their ‘ text story.’ 
‘Oh, Nursie, we are so glad to see you again. 
We have not had one text story since you left,’ 
said curly-headed Alice. 

‘T am very glad to be back amongst you again, 
dears,’ said Nurse, smiling down on the little faces. 

‘Shall you be able to tell us a new text story?’ 
asked Teddie, anxiously. 

‘I hope so,’ said Nurse. ‘Let me hear your texts 
first, and then I shall know which I will choose. 
You begin, Alice.’ 

Alice put her hands behind her and repeated her 
text, slowly and reverently, as Nurse liked to have 
it said; then it was little Myra’s turn, then Susie, 
Maud, and Annie. Last of all came Teddie; his 
text was, ‘The name of the Lord is a strong tower: 
the righteous runneth into it and is safe.’ 
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When he finished, Nurse was silent for a minute, 
thinking to which of tke texts she could best fit a story. 

‘ Teddie,’ she said, ‘I am going to choose your 
text for my story,’ and then she began. 

‘You know, children, I have been to a country a 
long way from here, called Switzerland. I was 
visi ing some friends who had rooms in a farm- 


house. They had a little boy of just your age, 
Teddie ; his name was 
Cyril, and his great 


delight was to go out 
and work in the fields 
with the farm people. 

‘I was there in the 
time of the grape har- 
vest. Jn Switzerland 
there are fields and 
fields of nothing but 
grapes, and when they 
are quite ripe every 
one goes out into the 
vineyards and helps to 
gather them for wine. 

‘Cyril had begged 
his mother to make 
him a green baiz2 apron 
with a deep _ pocket 
across the front, like the 
ones all the farm men 
wore when they worked 
amongst the vires, and 
he had also a little sickle 
to cut the grapes.’ 

‘Might that little 
boy eat the grapes ?’ 
asked Myra. 

‘As many as ever 
he liked,’ answered 
Nurse. ‘Every one 
who helped to pick 
might eat as they chose 
of the purple and white 
grapes — there were 
plenty for all.’ 

‘Oh, how nice!’ sighed little Myra. 

‘Cyril worked away very busily all morning, 
and enjoyed having dinner under the walnut-tree ; 
but after dinner he strayed away from the grape- 
gatherers, who were too busy to notice the little 
fellow, and, when it got dusk, and the farm people 
came trooping home, they found out for the first 
time that Cyril was not with them. 

‘“ He has run home—the English have tea in the 
afternoon,” said one of the party, and no one thought 
any more of the matter. 
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‘But when they were seated at supper in tne great: 
kitchen, there came a tap at the door, and Cyril's 
mother stood there. 

‘“T have come to fetch my little boy,” she said, 
smiling, “ and I thank you for his happy day,” 

‘The farmer rose quickly from his seat, and said 
in a startled voice, ‘ Cyril? He is not here; } 
thought he was with you!” 

‘“No! oh, no!” cried 


“he-New-School: 
“Triolet 


4|shouldn’t at all mind going away, 

If only it wasn't for leaving Mother. 
I like my new school,and I truthfully say 
I shouldn’t af al/ mind going away, 
Nor having hard lessons to do every day — 


If only it wasn’t for leaving Mother. 


the poor mother. “ Oh, 
where can he be ?—and 
it is dark and so cold!” 

‘<1 will find him— 
never fear,’ said the 
farmer, cheerily. 
“Come, Jean, and 
bring the lantern.” 

‘All that long. 
autumn night the far- 
mer and a band of 

- villagers were out op 
the hillside, looking 
for Cyril, but could 
find no trace of him. 
His poor mother was 
so sad, and so was J, 
for we all loved the 
merry little fellow.’ 

‘Was he dead?’ 
asked Teddie. 

* No, no, dears,’ said 
Nurse, cheerily; ‘my 
story ends well. When 
the morning came, one 
of the men pasting 
along the road which 
bordered the farmer's 
vineyard noticed that 
the shutter of the old 


tower was ingip 
But we so dreadfully miss each other! Be ete 
I shouldn't at all mind going aw about, 
$ away, was sometimes used 


as a summer - house 
in the hot weather, 
but in the cold weather it was never used, and the 
man was surprised the shutter should have beep 
unfastened. As he came up to the window, his 
eye fell on an odd little heap in the corner of the 
room. It was Cyril! He had climbed up through 
the window to explore the tower, and being tired 
had fallen asleep, and knew nothing of our anxiety. 
‘You can imagine how glad we were to have the 
little boy given back to us safe and sound.’ as 
Nurse stopped, and Teddie said a ‘I lke 
that story : it fits my text.” KE. A.B 
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' “SHE TOOK HER PLACE AMONG THE ROW OF HAYMAKERS,” 


374 


Tue Two SISTERS. 


HAT, go and work in the fields all along 

with those rough haymaking folk? Not 

if I know it!’ and Sally Lane gave an indignant 
toss of her pretty head. 

‘ But, Sally, you know we told Mr. Winter we'd 
‘be glad of any kind of work,’ said her sister Joan. 
‘ Now that Aunt Rachel is so ill, we really ought 
‘to take whatever offers.’ 

‘You can do as you please, but I don’t intend 
to lower myself by working in the fields,’ said 
Sally, firmly. 

‘It’s honest work,’ said Joan. ‘I call it far 
more lowering to go and get things at the shop, 
when we haven't got the money to pay for 
them.’ 

‘Well, it’s only for a week or two,’ said Sally, 
turning rather red. ‘I'll be sure to pick up some 
nice light, genteel sort of work soon.’ 

‘Yes; and in the meanwhile Aunt Rachel must 
have good food and medicine, or you know the 
doctor said she would never be well, soI intend to 
do what I can,’ said Joan. ‘I shall go to Farmer 
Green and tell him I'll be glad to take any work 
he can give me.’ 

The two girls had only come to the village a few 
— weeks ago, to live with their aunt, as their parents 
were dead. Since their arrival old Mrs. Lane had 
been very ill, and as she had always been poor, her 
small savings were soon used up. Mr. Winter, 
the vicar, had been very kind, and promised to see 
if he could hear of any work for the girls, till they 
found regular employment. It happened at this 
time Farmer Green wanted extra hands, for the 
fine weather seemed likely to change, and he was 
anxious to get his hay safely in before the rain 
came. 

‘I’m not sure if it’s the sort of work they'll care 
‘for, but I'll ask them,’ said Mr. Winter. 

‘Oh, if they are fine ladies, and mean to put on 
airs, I don’t want to have anything to do with 
them,’ said the farmer, grumpily. 

As we have seen, Sally rejected the offer with 
scorn, but Joan was thankful to accept any honest 
work that brought in a little money. 

The next day, therefore, in her neat print dress 
and lilac sun-bonnet, she took her place among the 
row of haymakers in Farmer Green’s meadow, 
Every one on the farm was pressed into the service, 
the rich farmer himself, and his son, Reuben, both 
working as busily as any of the men. 

The farmer was pleased to see that in spite of 
her neat dress and quiet ways, there was nothing of 
‘the ‘fine lady,’ as he expressed it, about Joan. She 
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did her work cheerfully, and made no pretence of 
being ashamed of it. 

‘ That’s a good lass,’ he said to his wife, later on. 
Martha, didn’t you say you wanted some one to 
help you with the dairy? Suppose you give her 
a try ?’ 

‘Going-to be a farmer’s servant? Well, I hope 
I shall do better for myself than that!’ said Sally, 
when Joan told her she was going to live at Cherry 
Tree Farm. ‘ Rhoda Smith tells me there isa rich 
invalid lady at Melchester who wants a companion; 
that’s a good deal more in my line than being a 
drudge at a farm,’ 

So Joan went to Cherry Tree Farm, and Sally 
went to the invalid lady, who was very rich, but 
also very cross and discontented. 

In spite of her fine clothes, and the pleasure of 
hearing herself called ‘ Miss Lane,’ Sally had really 
much the harder life of the two, though she often 
pretended to pity her sister for taking what she 
considered so far ‘beneath her’ as the work at the 
farm. But Joan was quite contented with her 
new life, and in after-years, when she was happily 
married to Farmer Green’s son, she often thought 
with pleasure of the day when she had first 
worked among the haymakers in the fields at 
Cherry Tree Farm. 


Dan, THE AmBULANCE Doa. 


HEN persons are injured in a fire, or by the 
falling of some building, or some other 


accident which makes it necessary that they should — 


be instantly attended to by a surgeon, it is often 
rendered very difficult to give them the proper 
treatment on account of the crowds that gather and 
press around them, making it almost impossible for 
the surgeon to do much for his patient, in spite of 
the efforts of the police to keep the people back. 

Dr. Rosevelt, in his Hospital Infe in New 
York, tells us of a dog named Dan, an animal 
of great intelligence and determination of character, 
who went with his master, a clever doctor, to stay ata 


large American hospital. After a few days Dan — 


evidently came to the conclusion that duty called 
him to take charge of the ambulance, and every- 
thing connected with the service. 

He made friends with the horse, watched over the 


stable, and always went with the surgeon when he 


was called out. 


He would run ahead of the horse, barking 


furiously at any waggon which did not promptly 


‘ 


ce of 
enc 


_ foe. 
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turn aside, making the streets resound even when 
they were clear. 

He took care that persons who had no business 
to crowd around the surgeon kept at a respectful 
distance; none but police or firemen in uni- 
form could approach within four or five yards 
without receiving a decided hint from Dan that it 
would be safer for them to stop; he would walk 
slowly, and with much dignity, up to the intruder, 
looking him steadily in the face, and speak to him 
in a low, half-whispered growl, at the same time 
ruffling up the fur between his shoulders in a rather 
terrifying way he had. 

He never had to bite any one; he always made 
them understand what he meant without that; and 
80, in a cleared space, the surgeon could attend to 
the sufferer who needed his help without any 
fear of his arm being pushed, or the patient being 
jostled by a crowd of curious spectators. 

If the surgeon called any one to his side, Dan at 
once regarded that person as privileged to remain 
within the forbidden ground, and took him under 
his protection. 

Dan was sadly missed when at last the time came 
for him to leave the hospital, where he had been so 
sensible and helpful a volunteer, understanding the 
needs of the ambulance service better than many a 
human being. 

But how did he know, and who could have 
taught him? you will ask. Ah, [have asked my- 
self that same question over and over again, and, 
after all, I can never find but one answer, and that 
answer is—God. H. C. D. 


THe Rep Cross Kyrenr. 
(Continued from page 359.) 
PART XXII.—THE LAST FIGHT. 


T last Una and the knight came to Una’s 
kingdom, where her parents were held 
captive, and all the land lay wasted by the terrible 
dragon. As they drew near their journey’s end, 
Una began to cheer her knight with brave words. 
‘ Dear knight,’ she said, ‘who for my sake have 
suffered all these sorrows, may Heaven reward you 
for your weary toil! Now we have come to my 
own country, and the place where all our perils 
dwell. This is the haunt of the horrible monster, 
therefore be well on your guard and ready for the 
Call up all your courage, and do better than 
you have ever done before, so that hereafter you 
shall be renowned above all knights on earth.’ 
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At this moment they heard a hideous roaring 
sound, which filled the air, and almost shook the- 
solid ground. Soon they saw the dreadful dragon 
where he lay stretched on the sunny side of a great. 
hill. Directly he caught sight of the glittering 
armour of the knight, he quickly roused himself,, 
and hastened towards them. 

The Red Cross Knight bade Una go to a hill at 
some distance, from whence she might behold the 
battle and be safe from danger. She had scarcely 
done so when the huge beast drew near, half flying, 
and half running in his haste. 

He was a dreadful creature to look at, very big, 
covered with brazen scales likes coat of steel, which: 
he clashed loudly as he came. He had two im- 
mense wings with which he could fly, and at the: 
point of his great, knotted tail were two stings, 
sharper than the sharpest steel. Worse even than. 
these, however, were his cruel claws, which tore te- 
pieces everything that came within their clutches. 
He had three rows of iron teeth, and his eyes, 
blazing with wrath, sparkled like living fire. 

Such was the terrible monster with whom the 
Red Cross Knight had now to do battle. 

All day they fought, and when evening came, 
the knight was quite worn out and almost defeated. 
As it chanced, however, close by was a spring, the 
waters of which possessed a wonderful gift of 
healing. The knight was driven backwards and 
fell into this well. The dragon clapped his wings 
in triumph, for he thought he had gained the 
victory. But so great was the power of the water 
in this well that although the knight’s own 
strength was utterly exhausted, yet he rose out of 
it refreshed and vigorous. The dawn of the 
next day found him stronger than ever, and ready 
for battle. 

The name of the spring was called the Well of 
Life. 

All through the second day the battle lasted, 
and again, when evening came, the knight was 
almost defeated. But this night he rested under a 
beautiful tree laden with goodly fruit; the name 
of the tree was the Tree of Life. From it flowed, 
as from a well,a trickling stream of balm, a perfect 
cure for all ills, and whoever ate of its fruit at- 
tained to everlasting life. 

The strength of the Red Cross Knight alone 
would never have been sufficient to overcome the 
terrible Dragon of Sin, but the water of the Well 
of Life, and the balm from the Tree of Life gave 
him a power that nothing could resist. 

On the morning of the third day he slew the 
dragon. 

(Concluded on page 387.) 
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“ON THE MORNING OF THE THIRD DAY HE SLEW THE DRAGON,” — 
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“Cry CANT BE HARRY, SAID MR, GRAHAM,” 


8c - 
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Tue Lonpon STEAMER. 


wiv. HERE!’ aid little 
- Katie, with a sigh 
of satisfaction, as 
she finished read- 
ing aloud the last 
chapter of Les Mal- 
heurs de Sophie, 
and closed the book 
with a triumphant 
_ bang. ‘Now we've 
: done with that very 

Serre Se naughty Sophie, 
and I should like to go down to the shore and see 
the steamer come in; shouldn’t you, Mother ?’ 

‘Yes, I should,’ assented Mrs. Graham. ‘ Fetch 
my hat, Katie dear; it is too hot to want any 
cloak. We are sure to meet Father near the pier ; 
he went off with the dogs some time ago,’ 

Katie flew off for the hats, and very soon both 
she and her mother were on their way to the beach, 
where the dogs soon found them out and came 
bounding to meet them. 

Father was just behind, and called out cheerfully, 
‘Come along! You are just in good time. That 
is the smoke of the steamer in the offing, and he 
took hold of Katie and swung her up to a seat on 
the top of the capstan at the end of the pier. 
‘You'll be out of the crowd there, and see every- 
thing.’ And Mother and he stood beside her, and 
the two dogs lay down at their feet. 

Seeing the London steamer come in was the great 
excitement of the day at Rushton, the little village 
where Katie and her parents were staying for the 
summer months. All the villagers and the visitors 
would assemble on the pier, and watch the steamer 
from the first instant the smoke from her funnel 
could be seen against the distant horizon until she 
landed her passengers at the litile pier and was off 
again, ploughing slowly across the sea on her way to 
Har wich. 

‘Tere she comes!’ exclaimed Katie from her 
perch on the capstan. ‘Oh, how she pitches! 
The cea is rough to-day. Now I can make out the 
people on deck; such a lot of them. I hope they 
will all land here and not go on to Harwich. 
Father,’ she continued, in a very excited voice, 
‘ there’s a boy there, leaning over the bulwarks, just 
like Harry! He has got his gold buttons and all. 
Look, Father! isn’t it just like Harry ?’ 

‘It can’t be Harry,’ said Mr. Graham, calmly, 
as he shaded his eyes to have a better look at the 


steamer. ‘He is safe on his training-ship; his 
holidays do not begin for another fortnight.’ 

‘But it ¢s Harry!’ shriekéd Katie. ‘Look, 
Mother—look! look! He's waving his cap to us. 

I must wave back;’ and pulling off her shady 
straw hat Katie waved it up and down as a return 
salute. 

‘Yes, it ¢s Harry, and no mistake, said Mr. 
Graham. ‘I must go and see what the youngster — 
means, turning up so suddenly;’ and he walked 
quickly to the landing-stage. 

He had hardly reached it before a sunburnt lad in 
a blue uniform and peaked cap leapt lightly ashore. 

‘Here, I am, Father. Such luck! We got 
measles on our ship, and the Captain sent home all 
of us*who were well. Hallo! here’s Mother and 
little Kits ;’ and the young sailor bestowed a hearty 
kiss on each of them. . ai 

‘We had a lark in the train,’ he went rattling 
on. ‘One old lady took me for a porter; she was 
short-sighted, I suppose, and the uniform misled 
her, so she called to me out of the carriage as her 
train came up. “ Porter! porter!” she said, “Ive 
quantities of luggage in the van!”’ 

‘Oh!’ said Katie, indignant that her gailor 
brother in his grand uniform should be mistaken 
for a porter. ‘ What did you say?’ 

Harry laughed heartily. ‘I only said “ So have 
I, ma’am!” and every one on the platform who — 
heard us burst out laughing; but the old lady 
looked so jolly mystified that I did go and look 
after her boxes for her, and then she felt sure I was 
a porter and wanted to tip me, so I ran away and 
left her. I say! I see some jolly boats here. I'll 
take you out for a sail to-morrow, Kits.’ iy 

By this time the whole party had reached home, — 
and very soon the young sailor’s stories were 
stopped for a time by the summons to dinner. 
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Oxtp Bank’ Notzs. 


HE oldest bank notes are the ‘flying money,” 3 

or ‘convenient money,’ first issued in China, 
about 2697 B.c. These early notes in all essentials — 

resembled modern bank notes, bearing the aaiae 
the bank, date of issue, a number, signature of 

official issuing it, and an indication of the val 

figures and words. Over all was the prudent 

‘Produce all you can; spend with economy,’ 
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Tue Five Pivs. 
(From the French. ) 


N Italian lady was in the habit of wearing a 
handsome locket, but the odd thing about it 
was that instead of there being a photograph, ,or 
some hair, or a rich jewel set in it, there were five 
rather rusty pins. ‘This curious ornament some- 
what surprised the friends of the lady, and in 
answer to their many questions, she told them the 
following story. 

During some troubles which had taken place in 
their country, the husband of the lady had been put 
in prison. The cell in which he was placed was 
low and dark, and the light only came in through one 
small’window, so high that he was unable to reach 
it. Not a sound of any kind was to be heard there, 
and there was no furniture in the cell, with the 
exception of one chair and one table. With nothing 
to do or look at, the poor gentleman sat thinking 
of his troubles and misfortunes from hour to hour, 
- from day to day, and he began to fear that if he got 
no kind of change or employment he would soon go 
out of his mind. 

One day it happened to occur to him that he had 
about his dress five pins. Why should he not, he 
thought, find some amusement in his loneliness from 
these pins. He resolved to throw them about in his 
eell, which, happily for him, happened to be rather a 
large one, and then to hunt fur them till he had 
found all the five. He did so, and then he thought 
he would throw them about again, and again lovuk 
for them; and this amusement, which seems to us 
rather childish, was really a great blessing to the 
poor prisoner, and he thanked God for it, for by its 
means he was able to turn his thoughts away from 
his misfortunes. 

This lasted for the space of three years; at the 
end of that time the gentleman was set free, but he 
took his precious pins away with him as a remeni- 
brance of his prison. 


CLevER Eppte. 


iDM you think J can’t make a mast? I tell 
you I can make one, a jolly lot better than 
you can! You should see the things I make at 


home! boxes, hen-pens, tables, chairs—no end of. 


things. I'm as good as a joiner, Tam!’ said Eddie, 


proudly. 


‘Very well, young Master; make your own 
mast by all means, and cut your hands to bits, too, 
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if you like, only don’t say afterwards that it was 
my fault,’ answered Tom, the boatman’s son. 

Eddie was sitting on a box outside the boatman’s 
red-tiled cottage. When he was tired of the 
niggers, and the Punch and Judy show on the 
esplanade, when he had had enough of his sisters’ 
company in the lodgings where they were spending 
the summer holidays, and when he had quarrelled 
with most of ‘the chaps’ whose acquaintance he 
had made on the shore, he would come up the cliff 
to the cottage, and fall back on Tom as companion. 

Tom was a strong, manly boy, older than 
Eddie; he was good-natured, too, and modest. 

One of Eddie’s faults was the habit he shared 
with many another little boy, of talking far too 
much about himself, and boasting of his possessions 
and exploits. This afternoon he had brought his 
favourite boat, which wanted a new mast, and 
having begged a bit of wood and a knife from the 
boatman, he set to work to make it, feeling very 
clever and important. He was quite offended 
when Tom offered to do it for him. 

The boatman himself was outside the cottage, 
busy with some repairs, for he could make and 
mend, as well as manage a boat. He looked up 
now and then with a sly smile at Eddie's wonder- 
ful stories about his own doings. At last, finding 
a tool that wanted sharpening, he came to the 
grindstone close to where the boys were sitting, 
and called out to his son, ‘Come and turn the 
handle for me, Tom!’ 

Tom obeyed. 

Eddie sat on the box whittling away clumsily 
enough at his mast. 

‘ Now, now, Tom! think of what you are doing! 
Use both hands and make the stone spin,’ said the 
boatman, rather crossly. 

‘I bet you I could make it spin far better than 
Tom!’ cried Eddie. 

Tom laughed and looked round, and in doing 
so lost hold of the handle. As the stone was 
revolving pretty briskly just then, he got a severe 
knock with the iron handle. His face flushed, but 
he made no remark. 

‘Serves you right for being so careless,’ said his 
father. 

‘Let me do it,’ said Eddie, throwing down his 
knife and stick. ‘Tom is an awful duffer. I will 
show him how to turn the handle.’ 

The boatman winked knowingly at his son, who 
at once gave up his place to Eddie. 

Slowly and jerkily the little boy set the stone in 
motion, using all his strength and panting ve 
much. : 

‘Now then, young Master, make it spin—make 
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it po! Show Tom the way to turn a grind- 
stone!’ cried the boatman. 


Eddie made a last violent effort, and in doing so 
the handle slipped from his hands, as it had done 
from Tom’s, and struck him on the head: as it 
revolved. It was a slight blow compared to the 
one Tom had got, but it was too much for Eddie. 
He sprang back and fairly yelled with pain. 

“Why did you make me turn the beastly old 
thing ?’ he asked angrily. 
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‘Nay, sir, replied the boatman, ‘it was you 
who offered to turn it, that you might teach Tom 
how to do it. 

Eddie did not answer. He sat on the grass. 
sulkily, leaning his bruised forehead on _his. 
hand. 

Meanwhile, Tom took up the half-made mast, 
finished it off smoothly and neatly, and fixed it in 
the boat. 

‘Tm thinking you might as well own that there 
are two things Tom can do as well as you, after 
all, Master Eddie,’ remarked the boatman, with 
another look at his son, as Eddie prepared to 
depart with his boat under his arm; ‘ one is, turn 
a grindstone ; the other, bear a blow.’ 

Eddie grew very red, and ran off 
without saying good-bye. 

He did not go near the cottage 
after this for some days. When at 
last he paid them another visit, he 
actually found something better to 


talk about than himself. 
FAG: 
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“EDDIE SAT ON THE BOX, WHITTLING AWAY AT HIS MAST.” 
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A Busy Empress. 


HAVE often heard children say, ‘I should 

like to be a queen!’ or, ‘ How nice it would 

be if only I were a princess!’ as if they thought 

royal people had nothing to do but enjoy themselves 
and do as they pleased. 

The other day I was reading about the life of 
the Empress of Germany, and thought it would 
surprise some children if they could know what a 
very simple, busy, womanly life it was. 

She begins the day by getting up at six o’clock 
(a great deal earlier than many children whom [ 
know), and, with her own hands, making her 
husband’s coffee. She gives a great deal of time to 
her children, both during their work and play 
hours. 

She has six little boys and one little girl, the 
latter a mere baby. 

The boys are passionately fond of racing on their 
ponies which the Sultan gave them, and the Empress 
acts as judge, and decorates the winner with a blue 
ribbon. One summer in England the boys learned 
to fish, and they continue this sport with great 
delight ; they are also very fond of cycling, like our 
English boys. But their chief joy at present is in 
a miniature fort which has been built in the palace 
garden for them. 

They have many pets—the favourites, after the 
ponies, being small dogs, some of whom once entered 
the Emperor’s study and tore to pieces the best part 
of a treaty, and chewed up an important paper 
which was waiting for the Emperor to sign. 

The Empress is a model housewife, and can mend, 
and sew, and knit, and darn, and bake, and brew as 
well as many of her husband’s subjects ; of course, 
since her marriage, she has needed to do very little 
in this way. But she learned it all regularly, and 
often in her maiden days she trimmed her own hats 
and made her own gowns. 

It is said that she still takes the charge of the 
Emperor's linen, sewing on lost buttons, and darning 
his socks, liking best to do these things for him 
herself. 

Every Monday night: the Empress gathers 
round her a group of young ladies belonging to 
the Court, and they do needlework together for 
the poor. 

The Emperor often says he could wish nothing 
better for tue welfare of his nation than that the 
girls of Germany should follow the example of his 
wife, and devote themselves to the cultivation of the 
three C’s-—namely, Church, children, and cakes (or 
cooking) | (i Be we Be 
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Tue Siiver Lapy. 
(Continued from page 371.) 
CHAPTER XI.— THE KIND CANON. 


ANON SANDFORD was 

looking out for Mrs. Man- _ 

ners. He had desired 

Nurse to engage a sit- 

ting-room and bedroom 

for her; and, after her 

walk in the hot sun, 

the quiet room in which 

the meal was prepared 
“SS looked very pleasant. 

He said, as he looked at her, ‘Something has 

happened, I fear.’ : 

‘A strange thing has happened,’ she replied, 
sinking ‘into a chair. 

‘Do not speak till you are able,’ said he, bringing . 
her a glass of water. 

Joyce spoke. 

‘ My Silver Lady is very ill,’ she said. 

‘Indeed—Lady Silver?’ nae 

‘That isthe mistake. It is Lady Manners,’ said 
Joyce’s mother. 

‘What! the Dowager?’ said the astonished 
Canon. 

‘I will never call her that again,’ Mrs. Manners 
said; she was still trembling from overstrain. 
‘Children, run upstairs and make yourselves tidy. 
Please read this,’ she added, as they went— you will 
understand. You and Katie have known all my 
troubles.’ He helped her to food, and then sat 
quietly pondering over the letter till the children 
came back, and he saw Mrs. Manners was already — 
better. 

‘That is all good,’ he said ; ‘and now may I beg 
to carry off Jack this afternoon? I am going to 
take my own children out in a boat. Joyce, I know, 
will want to stay with you.’ ar 

This met the wishes of all the party, and the | 
meal was quickly dispatched. Ca} 

‘Tf you lie down, Mother,’ said Joyce, as sheleft 
the room with Jack to join the others, ‘let me be 
your nurse.’ ey te 

‘One word,’ said Canon Sandford, detaining Mrs. 


Manners. ‘ Agatha is very sorry : = si 
‘Oh, poor Agatha!’ replied she; ‘I beg youwill ‘s 
fay no more; what you said was ample. She sin- mm 


cerely believed that Joyce was inventing, and she 

was prejudiced—that was all. I have been pre- a 

judiced myself! I think also we gave you some 
f F Z My 


- 
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specimens of ths family temper this morning. Let 
us forgive them all on this wonderful day!’ 

He smiled at her way of putting it, and followed 
her into the hall, where they found Joyce and 
Agatha with their heads close together; the others 
were outside. 

‘Good-bye, Agatha,’ said Mrs. Manners; “Joyce 
is going to take care of me. You will look after 
my little Tom Thumb, won’t you ?—and don’t let 
him run away to sea.’ 

The play ful words were accompanied by a welcome 
kiss, and Agatha felt she was forgiven. 

In a few minutes Joyce ran upstairs. 

‘The kind Canon is going away soon,’ she said, 
as she helped her mother to take her dress off; ‘he 
didn’t do any punishing. Poor Agatha’s been crying. 
She is very sorry she thought I told stories, and she 
won't call me a brown girl any more—and I don’t 
like that frock, Mother.’ 

‘Some poor little girl will be glad of it, perhaps.’ 

‘I think she will be very glad. And the kind 
Canon is going to send me a big doll, and I am to 
call it Queen Victoria—it's a great secret,’ she went 
on as she shook up the pillow, ‘and I told him I 
should never call Agatha a cross fing again, and he 
said I was very like my mother. And he kissed 
me, and shaked hands a long time. The twins 
and I have got fourteen dolls between us, counting 
Aunt Jessie's and the new one.’ 

‘Which of the twins do you like the best ?’ 
said Mrs. Manners, laying her head on the pillow. 

‘I like them both the same,’ said Joyce, 
earnestly ; ‘both are very nice. When there’s two 
like that I always like them both the same, for if 
you take one there’s one left all alone, and it’s not 
nice.’ 

This impartiality in loving might have surprised 
Mrs. Manners, but by this time she was fast 
asleep. 

She woke more than two hours later to find her 
little girl still watching by her, and nursing Aunt 
Jessie's doll. A feeling of deep thankfulness came 
over Mrs. Manners as the fears and joys of the last 
two days returned to her mind. Her difficulties 
had been solved in the simplest, most unexpected 
way. 

The boating party returned, and Canon Sandford 
went at once to catch his train, while Jack ran 
upstairs to show his mother his first tip—‘a 
yellow sixpence. Nurse brought her some tea, 
and the children were dismissed to their meal 
downstairs. 

Nurse remained for a little conversation. She 
spoke of the arrangements her master had made, 
and also of the wardrobe accident, which, strange 
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to say, Mrs. Manners had almost forgotten, though 
it had been the cause of her sudden journey. 

‘I thought next day, ma’am, that I had perhaps 
been severe on Miss Joyce,’ said Nurse, ever a con- 
scientious woman ; ‘ but I think I got quite nervous, 
there seemed so much disputing, and as a rule our 
children do not quarrel.’ 

‘I must speak to Joyce about it,’ said Mrs. 
Manners ; ‘I am sure you meant all for the best, 
but the child had forgotten, as children will do. I 
am glad at least she did not scream and cry. We 
ean only thank God they were none of them hurt.’ 

‘TI hope, ma’am, you will make no change as to 
her being with the others, for I should feel it very 
much if she were taken from me.’ 

‘No, Nurse, no! I find Lady Manners is here. 
Could you manage to send and inquire how she is 
to-night, for I really am too tired to go out 
again ?’ 

Nurse undertook to go herself, and to bring the 
last report, and later on she did so. It was most 
satisfactory. Lady Manners had slept most of the 
afternoon, and pronounced herself so much better 
that she sent a message to Mrs. Manners, begging 
her to come and see her on Sunday afternoon, if 
only for a few minutes. ‘Her Ladyship always 
recovers quickly,’ said Agnes ; ‘and the doctor said — 
we were not to cross her. If she has a good night, 
I think she will be herself again very soon.’ 

So next day, after the children’s service, Mrs. 
Manners went alone to Elm Grove—to hear a still 
better report—and Agnes showed her upstairs to 
the large airy room where Lady Manners lay on a 
couch, covered with white shawls. Mrs. Manners 
at once understood Joyce’s name for her. The face 
was pale, and the sweet smile had something ap- 
pealing in it. She held out her thin hand, and the 
two kissed each other. 

‘I am go thankful that you are a little better.’ 

‘Thank you, I really feel better,’ said the weak 
voice; ‘and I am so glad you have come—you will 
stay?’ 

‘Yes, I will stay. I, too, am glad I came.’ 

‘You have not heard yet from Mr. Fisher?’ 
said Lady Manners, unable to keep off the subject. 

‘Not yet. Thank you so much for your kind, 
good letter. Mrs. Manners coloured and hesitated. 
‘ We made great mistakes,’ she said, ‘but we were 
very young 

Lady Manners looked at the face so full of 
sweetness and spirit. ‘You were ridiculously 
young !’ she said, with a smile peculiarly her own. 
They kissed each other again, and that was all the 
explanation the two ever had. 

(Concluded on page 391.) 
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CHARLIE’S 
HARLIE was a little London 


boy ; every summer he went 
to visit his grandmother in 
Hampshire, at the farm, but 
he had never seen the sea 
until he was five years old, 
Pra and then Granny came to 

stay in the Isle of Wight, 
and Charlie and his mother 
and baby sister went too. 

Of course Charlie had a sailor suit and a broad- 
brimmed sailor hat, and a small toy boat, and a 
bucket and spade. He soon made friends with an 
old sailor, named Andrew Saunders, and was 
never tired of trotting about on Totland beach 
with the old fehorman’ or Waiting for his return 
from fishing trips. 

Charlie persuaded old Saunders to give him a 
real piece of rope, and he used to sit on a rock, 
which at low tide was quite dry, and play at its 
being his ship. 

F Charlic had often to play alone, for there 
were not many other people at Totland Bay in 
those days, and no little boys of his own age. 

Baby could not walk yet, and Nurse was always 
busy with her, and Mother, who was not strong, 
spent her time very much with Granny. 

So it came about that Charlie, when 
Saunders was at sea, had to amuse himself. 

One day, as usual, his friend Saunders went off 
fishing. Charlie played about for some time; he 
made a fort of sand, and sailed his boat in a lake 
he had dug himself, and spent a long time picking 
up shells. Then he went out to his favourite rock, 
and sat watching for his friend’s return, holding 
his rope, and feeling quite as if his rock were a 
ship and as if he were at sea. 

Presently the tide began to creep up round the 
rock, and Charlie watched the little pools fill and 
the foam curl round the base of the rock, 

Saunders’s boat was coming near land, or at 
least it looked so, and Charlie wih his back to the 
shore did not hear Nurse calling him to come 
home, but looked out to sea, watching the coming 
sail of the fishing-boat. 

Presently he thought he heard some one calling, 
and turned his head and then his whole body 
round on his rock. 

The sea had come in and cut him off from the 
land, and there ‘stood Nurse on the other side of 
what seemed a great piece of sea, calling 
waving her arms to him. 

The rock stood on a raised strip of sand, so that 
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ADVENTURE. 


when the tide came in, it made a wide stretch of 
water between it and the shore. The sun shone in 
Charlie's eyes, as he turned round to look at Nurse, 
and he put up his hand to shade them. He felt 
very frightened at the sight he saw. The rock 
itself was not yet surrounded by water, but every 
wave came a little closer than the last. Poor 
Charlie felt almost inclined to ery, but that would 
have been too much like a baby, so instead he 
shouted as loudly as he could to Nurse, ‘Saunders 
is coming!’ and pointed to the boat—which now, 
alas! looked very far away. 

‘Then Charlie scrambled to his feet and stood on 
his rock, and waved his rope to the fishing-boat, 
and shouted, ‘Saunders, I’m being drownded—come 
quick.’ 

But only the waves lapped round the rock, and 
seemed te’ be laughing at him. 

The hymn, ‘ For those in-peril on the sea, came 
to Charlie's memory, and he thought if he sang 
some of it God would hear and “send Saunders 
more quickly; but somehow his poor little voice 
was very shaky, and the words got rather mixed. 
Then Nurse sat down on the sand, and began with 
trembling fingers to pull off her shoes and stockings. 

Meantime Charlie kept his eyes fixed on the boat, 
and at last it was really near enough for him to 
see his friend. So great was his joy that he 
nearly overbalanced himself by waving both arms 
and his rope at once, 

Saunders heard the shrill boy’s voice calling, ‘I 
am nearly drownded!’ and in a few minutes Charlie 
was safe in his arms, carried to shore. Nurse 
alternately cried and scolded for five minutes, 
but ended by laughing when Saunders pointed out 
that if the ‘ fits chap’ had taken off his boots 
and stockings, he could easily have walked to 
shore, as the sea between, although it looked so 
alarming, was not more than a foot deep. 


Some AMUSEMENTS OF RoYAL 
LADIES. 


UEEN VICTORIA is an excellent musician 
and linguist. The Empress Frederick is 
musical, and has great talent in painting. The 
Empress of Austria formerly found amusement in 
hunting, now ‘travelling; the present German — 
Empress in riding; the Queen of Denmark in mil- 
linery. The Empress of Russia is an excellent— 
needlewoman and embroiderer, always having some 
kind of work in hand. 
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Houses in THe Brsxe. 
(Answer to Picture on page 244.) 


Samson took hold of the pillars of the house, 
and caused it to fall upon the Philistines. 
Judg. xvi. 30. 


2. In the house of the Shunammite,’ Elisha 
restored her son to life. 2 Kings, iy. 35. 
_5. The house of the widow of one of the pro- 
phets of Elisha. 2 Kings, iv. 5. 
4. On the roof of Rahab’s house. Josh. ii. 6. 
5. Daniel. Dan. vi. 10. 
6. Peter's house. St. Matt. viii. 14. 
7. In the house of Simon the leper. St. Matt. 
Bex vin OWT 
8. Levi, the publican. St. Luke, v. 29. 
9. Mary sat still in the house while Martha 
went to meet Christ. St. John, xi. 20. 
10. Peter went up on the housetop to pray. 
Acts, x. 9. 
11. Cornelius, the centurion. Acts, x. 30. 
12. Peter came to the house of Mary, the mother 


of John, whose surname was Mark. Acts, 
alte 2 


Tue Rep Cross Knicur. 
(Concluded from page 375.) 


PANT XXUI.—‘* REST AFTER TOIL.’ 


HE sun had scarcely risen on the third day, 
when the watchman on the walls of the 
brazen tower saw the death of the dragon. He 
hastily called to the captive King and Queen, who, 
coming forth, ordered the tidings of peace and joy 
to be proclaimed through the whole land. 

Then all the trumpets sounded for victory, and 
the people came flocking as to a great feast, rejoicing 
at the fall of the cruel enemy, from whose bondage 
they were now free. 

Forth from the castle came the King and Queen, 
attended by a noble company. In front marched 
a goodly band of brave young men, all able to 
wield arms, but who now bore laurel branches in 
sign of victory and peace. These they threw at 
the feet of the Red Cross Knight, and hailed him 
conqueror. 

Then came beautiful maidens with garlands of 
flowers and timbrels; troops of merry children 
ran in front, dancing and singing to the sound of 

“sweet music. When they reached the spot where 


ry 
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Una stood, they bowed before her, and crowned 
her with a garland, so that she looked—as indeed 
she was—a queen. 

The King gave goodly gifts of gold and ivory 
to his brave champion, and thanked him a thousand 
times for all that he had done. Then the Red 
Cross Knight and Una were brought in triumph 
to the palace; the trumpets and the clarions 
sounded, and all the people sang for joy, and 
strewed their garments in the way. At the palace 
everything was splendid and beautiful, as befitted 
a prince’s court, and here a great feast was held. 

The King and Queen made their guest tell them 
all the strange adventures and perils that had 
befallen him. They listened with much interest 
and pity to his story. Then said the King: 

‘Dear son, great are the evils which you have 
borne, so that I know not whether to praise or pity 
you most. Never has living man passed through 
a sea of more deadly dangers. But since you have 
arrived safely at the shore, now let us think of 
ease and everlasting rest.’ 

“Ah! dearest sovereign, replied the brave 
knight, ‘I may not yet think of ease or rest. For 
by the vow which I made when I first took up 
arms, I plighted myself to return to Queen 
Gloriana, and to serve her in warlike ways for 
six years.’ 

The King, when he heard this, was very sorry, 
but he knew that the vow must be kept. 

‘As soon as the six years are over, said he, ‘you 
shall return here and marry my daughter, the Lady 
Una. I proclaimed through the world that who- 
ever killed the dragon should have my only 
daughter to be his wife, and should be made heir 
of my kingdom. Since you have won the reward 
by noble chivalry, lo! here I yield to you my 
danghter and my lenodam 

Then Una stepped forward, radiant as the 
morning star and fair as the flowers in May. She 
wore a garment of lily-white, that looked as if it 
were woven of silk and silver. The brightness of 
her beauty and the glorious light of her sun-shiny 
face can scarcely be told. Even her dear knight, 
who had been with her every day, wondered at 
the sight. 

So the Red Cross Knight and Una were be- 
trothed. Every one, young and old, rejoiced, 
and a solemn feast was held through all the land. 
Now, indeed, the knight thought himself happy. 
Whenever his eye beheld Una, his heart melted 
with joy ; no wickedness or envy could ever again 
harm their love. 

Yet even in the midst of his happiness he re- 
membered the vow he had made to return to Queen 
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“The Red Cross Knight and Una were betrothed.” 


Gloriana. His work was not yet done, and atlast lay before him, he would be able to overcome them 

the day came when he had to leave Una, and set all by the help of his heavenly armour, and that in — 

forth again on his travels. the end he would be restored to Una, to dwell 
We know, however, that whatever new perils happily with her for ever. 
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Our FRIENDS THE Birrps. 
A Frisnpyy SeA-Birp. 


NE would think that the rock-fowl, who rear 
their young on solitary cliffs and headlands, 
would be very shy of man—very difficult to tame. 

But yachtsmen, and others who know their 
ways, tell us that this is not the case, and an 
account given by Mr. Cornish of a young razor- 
bill, who zould be considered a friend of man, is so 
pretty that I must give it a place among our bird 
stories. 

This razorbill made its appearance on the coast 
of Norfolk ; it was quite alone, and possibly dull; 
0, after swimming awhile in a pool left by the tide, 
it waddled up to a party of young people who had 
just been bathing. 

‘Hallo! what a jolly bird; and how tame!’ 

Tame, truly, for it allowed itself to be caught 
and carried up to the house, where the elders found 
it on their return from a drive, in the stable-yard, 
surrounded by an admiriog circle. It was sitting 
inside a large cooking pan, used by the children as 
a preserve for eels which they caught themselves ; 
there had been over twenty eels ia that pan, but the 
sea-bird had dined, and now there were only two! 

‘It has eaten all the fish,’ shouted the children, 
much delighted with their new visitor. 

Next day they carried him to the beach and set 
him down on the wet sand. He took his bath, 
‘swam about a little, and then signified that he was 
ready to go home with the family, and take a bite 
with them again. 

Every day this programme was repeated. The 
‘razorbill was taken to the shore and allowed to go 
-about as he liked while the young ‘ humans’ bathed 
from a tent on the shore. He would swim out 
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sometimes a quarter of a mile, until he was a mere 
black speck on the water; then, just as he seemed 
about to leave his friends for good, the black speck 
turned into a white one as the bird turned his white 
breast towards the shore. Swimming steadily 
towards the bathing tent, it would scramble out of 
the water and join the children sunning themselves 
on the shingle. The razorbill would sun himself 
too, upening and spreading his wings much after 
the fashion of the stretching of arms and legs, and 
lounging of its young friends. 

Of course the children loved their bird com- 
panion ; they were always on the beach now, and 
if wanted in the house had always a good reason 
for staying out :—‘ He does eat so much, we must 
catch scme more fish for him.’ 

Not that Master Razorbill could not find his own 
food if left to it, for he dived and brought up little 
fish out of the rock pools most cunningly. He 
was a delightful pet—as dear a friend as the dog 
or the cat. 

But, alas! his days were short ; he was cut off in 
the prime of life, falling a victim to want of 
manners at dinner time. 

One of the children was holding a flatfish in her 
hand, considering into how many pieces it ought to 
be cut to serve for the bird’s dinner, when the 
feathered gentleman, seated on her other hand, 
made a dash forwards, snatched the fish, and 
swallowed it whole ! 

He tried to carry off the matter bravely ; to say, 
‘That's nothing; I could swallow a bigger fish 
than that any day!’ but it was of no use. Though 
not choked at the time, the poor fellow felt vastly 
uncomfortable, and died, deeply regretted, the next 
day. 

A pretty story, but I wish it had lasted longer. 

HH Aas. 
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jae long time ago—many hundreds of 

years, in fact—the most learned men thought 
that all things were made of earth, air, fire, and 
water; and, though we know better than to believe 
this nowadays, we still see the importance of air and 
water to all living beings, So important is air to us, 
that we could not live more than a few minutes 
without it, and it would be impossible for us to 
exist without water for any length of time. 

Now I want to speak to you of the wonderful con- 
tinuous journey that water is ever taking—day after 
day, year after year, century after century—so that 
you may eee for yourselves the marks of the 
Almighty hand throughout the bountiful design. 

Let us stand together on the beach and look out 
over the sea that stretches before us, or by the river- 
bank and watch the stream flowing on and making 
sweet music as it flows; or we may sit above the 
shady pool in the wood, or from some sheltered spot 
gaze upon the summer shower or the wintry snow 
as it falls upon the earth. All these things are 
bodies of water, some great, some small, one here, 
another there: is each going on its own way, re- 
gardless of the rest, and having no part or share in 
the work of the others? Oh, no; all are closely 
connected together, all are parts in one great plan, 
formed to give beauty and a pleasant aspect to the 
earth, and to make it a fitting place of abode for 
those who dwell upon it, 

Let us see if we cen follow the water in its 
ceaseless round of work, and find out some of the 
good things that it does for us. Suppose we begin 
with the rill that trickles down a hillside. As the 
little prattling thing runs on its way, you will see 
that other tiny streams join it, now on this side, 
now on that; and that, while it is journeying on- 
ward towards the level ground, it is growing deep 
and broad, until at length it becomes a brook, and 
finally a small river. ‘This river may itself be after- 
wards joined by other streams, or it may run into 
some larger river; but whichever of the two happens, 
trace its course onward, and you will find at last 
that it empties its waters into the sea. There, you 
might think, it is lost for ever; but that is not so. 
As yet it has taken no more than a single step in its 
long round. The stream has helped to swell the 
waters of the open sea, and hundreds and thousands 
of other rivers, small and great, all over the world, 
are ever doing the same. But does the sea rise 
higher and higher each day? No. Then it is 
clear that by some means water is being taken out 


of the sea. Letus try to discover how this is being 
done. 

You know, if you put a kettle of water upon the 
fire, the water gradually becomes warmer and 
warmer, until at last steam begins to escape from 
the spout of the kettle, and we say, ‘ The water boils.” 
What we mean is that the water has become so hot 
that it is turned into vapour or steam; and, if we 
let the action continue long enough, we shall find 
that the kettle has become empty and dry—that is 
to say, the whole of the water has been changed into 
steam, and the steam has escaped into the air. 
Now, let us apply this teaching to the waters of the 
ocean. The ocean is, as it were, the kettle of water, 
and the sun is the great fire that is constantly 
warming the water and drawing some of it up into 
the air in the form of steam. This work that is 
done by the sun is called evaporation—that is, the 
changing of water into vapour. You cannot see 
this vapour at first, but, as it rises higher and 
higher into the colder regions of the air, it becomes 
visible in the form of clouds. 

From this point it is easy to trace the remaining 
part of the wonderful circle of water. From the 
clouds fall rain, hail, sleet, and snow, and from the 
air itself (when it is full of vapour or moisture) 
falls dew; and these all help to make the surface of 
the earth damp once more. Some of the mois- 
ture which the earth thus gets is drawn up into the 
air again by the heat of the sun, some runs directly 
into the nearest brooks and streams, some sinks into 
the ground and forms springs and wells, in which 
rivers again take their rise. But no matter to 
which of these purposes the water is carried, it goes 
on the same unceasing round of work that we have 
already traced. 

A truly wonderful plan is this, yet we shall 
not have completed our consideration of it unless 
we see its objects and the blessings that it brings 
to us. ‘This, however, is easy, and s0 simple that 
the very youngest may understand it. For does. 
not the rain refresh the thirsty ground and make 
the earth fertile, ‘ yielding her fruit in due season ?” 
And does not the snow wrap the earth in its soft, 
warm mantle, and keep it from being chilled and 
injured by the hard frosts? And do not the wells. 
and springs give us cool, clear water to drink and 
to use for a hundred different daily purposes? And 
do not the rivers water the land through which they 
flow, and make it fruitful in all manner of good 
things and beautiful to look upon ? as 
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But I could not tell you, in many pages, even a 
emall part of the work of water as it goes on its 
never-ending journey. Perhaps, however, I may 
have led you to think upon the subject a little for 
yourselves, and to see everywhere in the wondrous 
plan the hand of a loving Father Who knows the 
needs of His children and cares for them gently and 
tenderly. 


Toe Sriiver Lapy. 
(Concluded from page 383.) 


CHAPTER XII.—‘ GOD SAVE THE QUEEN.’ 


NOM this time Lady 
- Manners recovered with- 
out drawback. Dr. 
Maltby spoke of her 
extraordinary constitution, 
but she knew very well her- 
self that she owed a great 
deal to the peace of mind 
she now enjoyed. <A diffi- 
cult task had been faced 
and conquered, and the re- 
sult was far beyond her 
She gave herself to be happy and 


anticipation. 
thankful, and her laugh became as merry as Joyce’s, 
though with a difference. 

Mr. Fisher's letter to Mrs. Manners was dry and 


business-like, and we need not read it; he stated 
‘the whole case on the score of justice. Mrs. Man- 
ners was quick enough to see that for the sake of 
Sir Henry’s memory, this was the way in which 
‘Lady Manners wished her to understand it. The 
money arrangements were liberal, both for her and 
the children, and, in a worldly point of view, 
anxiety was a thing of the past. The generosity 
of this touched her much. She made no immediate 
plans, but before the end of the week she and her 
children had become the guests of Lady Manners, 

‘We had no formal introduction,’ said the latter; 
‘we need not begin to stand on ceremony now. 
Let the future rest while we become acquainted.’ 
Joyce thought Mother had settled things very 
well. 

The Sandford party left Seacroft early in the 
week. Nurse was too valuable to be spared any 
Jonger, and the parents wished all the children to 
be present at the baptism of their new brother. 

One afternoon, when Lady Manners was lying on 
her couch in the garden, and the others were beside 
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her, Agnes came to say that a box had arrived 
addressed to Miss Manners. At first no one knew 
who was meant. 

‘Why, that must be Joyce,’ said Mrs. Manners, 
after a moment’s thought, and Joyce and Jack lost 
no time in running into the house. 

‘I have always meant to ask you,’ 
Manners, 
related.’ 

‘Jack said he knew you were a relation when 
you asked him to tea.’ 

‘IT shall not forget that tea. How he has im- 
proved since then; he has quite a pretty colour.’ 

‘His curls have begun to grow,’ said the mother. 
‘Here they come. Oh, Joyce! what a beautiful 
creature |’ 

And moving slowly, led by the two children, 
with the absence of gait peculiar to her kind, came 
a beautiful, flaxen-haired doll, half as tall as 
Joyce. 

‘She's come from the Canon,’ said Joyce, speak- 
ing solemnly. ‘She’s Queen Victoria when she 
was a little girl.’ She kissed Her Majesty re- 
spectfully. 

‘Did the Queen kiss you, Joyce?’ said a 
Manners, who was watching her. 

Joyce coloured. ‘She asked us both to kiss 
her,’ she said, ‘and she said she was very fond of 
little girls.’ The subject embarrassed her, and she 
and Jack slowly conducted the young Queen up 
the lawn. 

‘She begins to understand,’ said Lady Manners, 
‘and yet she is not proud.’ 

‘It is her mother who is proud,’ 
Manners; her eyes were dewy and she blushed 
like Joyce. ‘ Yes, she went on, ‘it came at a time 
when I was down, and it lifted me up. I felt ita 
great honour for my little Joyce, and if she lives to 
be an old woman she will remember that she sat on 
Qaeen Victoria's knee. I love the Queen for it; 
God save the Queen !’ 

The children were returning. 

‘IT can sing that,’ said Jack. 

‘ Well, sing it then, and I will help you,’ said his 
mother, as she stood up and ruffled his coming 
curls. 

‘Sing, Bill, 
sang : 


said Lady 
‘what they said when they found we were 


said Mrs. 


said Jack; and the three voices 


‘Send her victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us ; 

God save the Queen!’ 


And the Silver Lady, who could neither sing 
nor stand up, smiled to see them so happy. 
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Tue SEcRET oF Success. 


NCE there were two boys in the same village, 
named Hubert and Hugh. They were not 
brothers, but friends; they were born in the same 
year, went to school together, and spent most of 
their play hours in each other's company. And 
people used to say, ‘I wonder why such a clever, 
sharp lad as Hubert cares to be so much with that 
quiet, slow Hugh? Hubert will make a name 
some day; but Hugh will plod on to the end and 
never make much show.’ 

One day the two boys were in the woods together, 
and, as they sat on a fallen 
tree, eating their dinner 
of bread and cheese, a 
stranger came up to them, 
asking his way to a dis- 
tant village. When they 
had directed him he did 
not at once proceed on his 
journey, but sat down on 
the trunk beside them and 
began to talk to the lads. 

And soon they felt as 
much at home with him 
as though they had known 
him all their lives. 

‘Tell me,’ he said at 
last, ‘what you mean to 
do with your lives? You 
first !’ turning to Hubert. 


Hubert’s face flushed, | ; 
and he spoke eagerly. ‘I 3g 
mean to make a name, ANS? 
somehow,’ he answered, ‘I an ; 
don’t know yet quite in us 


what way; perhaps I shall 
write a book, or perhaps 
I shall join the army and 
become a great general, or 
maybe I shall get into Parliament—some working 
men do—and make grand speeches ; but any way, 
I mean to be famous, somehow !’ 

‘And you?’ said the stranger to Hugh. 

Hugh looked straight before him, with an ex- 
pression of fixed determination on his face. 

‘I mean to paint,’ he said slowly. 

‘Well, I must go on my way,’ said the stranger, 
rising; ‘good-bye, lads. Keep to your word, Hugh; 
and Hubert, find out what you mean to do as soon 
as you can, and stick to that thing. Remember, 
no great man ever became famous “ somehow !”’ 
and, waving his hand, he disappeared down the little 
woodland track. 
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Twenty years passed away, and one summer: 
evening a traveller arrived at the inn of the little 
village where Hubert and Hugh were born. 

‘The place seems gay,’ he said to the man who 
served him with refreshment; ‘what are the bells 
ringing for ?’ 

‘To do honour to a native of this place, sir—a. 
working man’s son, who has become a great painter.. 
He has had pictures in the exhibitions in Paris and 
London for ten years past, and to-day he has been. 
elected a Member of the Royal Academy. Ah, 
he did work, did that lad!’ 

The stranger's face wore a look of interest. 
‘And this man’s name ?’ 
he said. 

‘ Hugh Lester !—surely 
you must have heard it, 
sir?’ 

‘Yes, of course, I know 
it well; you may indeed 
be proud of him! But, 
tell me, had he not an. 
early friend, a bright boy, 
of great promise, called 
Hubert ? I think I once 
met the two.’ 

‘Yes, he had; ah, that’s 
a sad story, sir! Poor 
lad, we always thought it 


that would have made his: 
name famous, he was twice- 
as bright as Hugh; but 


anything, though he could 
do most things better than 
ordinary folk. He tried 
all sorts of ways, and at: 
last he went up to London 
—“‘sure he would make 
his fortune!” he said; but. 
he came back only a week ago, such a wreck, 
broken down, and disappointed, and ill. He can’t. 
bear to be seen in the old place where we expected: 
big things of him; he mopes indoors, and will 
hardly speak to a soul. He'll never do anything- 
now, sir, he’s lost too much time.’ 

‘So this is the end,’ said the stranger, musingly,. 
as the man was called away. ‘The lad who said 
he would paint has painted, and the one who would 
make himself famous “somehow” has done nothing. 
So it has ever been, through the world’s history, 
and so it will be to the end. Poor lad! all that: 
cleverness, and brilliancy, and promises rendered. 
useless for want of a steadfast will.’ § H.O. D. 


would have been Hubert. 


he never could stick to ~ 
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“LEONTINE PULLED THE TRIGGER WITH A BEATING HEART.” 
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Toe Wor GIRL. 


+ AM going to tell you a story 
about a brave girl. I was once 
staying in a part of France 
called La Sologn. It is a flat, 
sandy country, covered with 
forests of oak and fir trees, 

‘ | with long stretches of com- 
mon between. There are 

very few villages, and these 
are often many miles 
apart. I was visiting a 
friend who owns several 
large farms, and who 
lives on one of them 


mear a pleasant village. 

One day, as we were walking together, we met a 
young girl carrying a large basket of apples on her 
head. She was dressed in a dark blue cotton 
jacket with a lighter blue apron, and a striped 
petticoat. Her dark hair was parted smoothly 
under her little plain berrichon cap, her brown 
cheeks were rosy, and she looked very neat and 
pretty. 

‘Where are you going with that 
Leontine ?’ said my friend. 

‘T am going to the market at Neury to sell our 
apples,’ she replied. 

‘Poor child! it is a long way to carry that 
heavy load,’ said the lady. ‘I will buy them of 
you. There, take them to my kitchen, and tell 
Jeanne to give you a bowl of soup while you rest.’ 

‘The girl is in luck,’ said I, as she passed on. 

‘Yes, she deserves to be—that is our Wolf Girl— 
she is a great favourite of mine.’ 

‘But why do you call her Wolf Girl 9’ 

‘You shall hear. But first,’ continued my 
friend, ‘I must tell you that Leontine is an orphan, 
and has been brought up by an uncle and aunt, 
together with another orphan—her cousin, a boy 
named Marcel, a little older than herself. Some 
time ago Marcel offended his uncle, who turned 
him out of the house, and forbade him ever to come 
mear the family again. The tender-hearted Leon- 
tine could not bear to forsake her cousin, of whom 
she was very fond. So when he got Monsieur le 
Comte’s keeper to take him as a helper, they ar- 
ranged to meet on two or three evenings every 
week in the wood you see yonder, which is about 
half-way between their respective dwellings. 

Last winter was very severe. Snow covered the 
ground for more than three months; all the springs 
were frozen; no work could be done in the fields. 


basket, 


Food for the poor people and fodder for the cattle 
was becoming very scarce, and food for the wild 
animals too.. So they came out of the woods to 
seek it among the dwelling places of man. Foxes 
and stoats were very troublesome in the poultry 
yards. Not a day passed but I heard of their 
depredations upon some poor peasant’s stock of 
fowls and geese ; and, worse than all, for the first 
time for many, many years, wolves had been seen 
prowling near the villages. More than ten 
sheep had fallen victims, and the Prefect of 
the Department offered a reward of fifty francs 
for every wolf's head that was brought in to the 
magistrates. 

Still the young cousins continued to meet without 
fear near the great tree at the cross ways in the 
middle oft the wood. 

On New Year's Eve the frost seemed harder 
than ever; the whole country was one dazzling 
sheet of frozen snow, which, lighted by a bright 
moon, made the night almost as clear as the day. 
Leontine tripped briskly through the wood, her 
little basket better filled than usual, with all she 
could spare from her own meals for her hungry 
young cousin, whose wages she knew were too 
small for his appetite. 

After spending half an hour in pleasant chat, the 
cousins turned each to go home, when Marcel 
stumbled over the roots of the trees and fell heavily 
to the ground. He tried to jump up again but 
could not. He cried out with pain. Leontine en- 
deavoured to help him to stand, but without avail. 
His ankle was terribly sprained and his arm broken. 
She propped him up with his back against the 
tree, covered him with her cloak, put his gun beside 
him, and ran off for help to carry him home. She 
had not gone far, however, when she heard the 
sound of a gun, followed by a loud cry from 
Marcel. She fled back to him immediately. 

‘What is the matter, dear?’ she said. 

‘Oh! Leontine, as soon as you left me, there 
came out of the wood there a beast like a great 
shaggy dog, looking at me with red glaring eyes. 
He walked slowly towards me, but I fired and he 
ran away. I could not take aim with my broken 
arm. I only pulled the trigger on the ground. 
Ouf! I am in such pain with my arm and my 
foot.’ ‘s 

‘IT will run as fast as I can and bring Jean with 
the little cart for you. Youcan stay at Jean's — 
cottage if uncle will not have you home—but, — 
perhaps he will now.’ 
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‘But if the beast should come before you get 
back. I am quite helpless; he would eat me 
up!’ 

‘Ah! true; I will not leave you.’ And the 
brave girl took her stand beside her cousin. 

Just then strange noises sounded through the 
trees—first a harsh bark, and then long-drawn 
howls—as of many dogs when the moon is bright. 

The poor children trembled. 

‘Make haste, Leontine, draw the cartridge and 
load the gun as I tell you,’ cried Marcel. 

She quietly obeyed. 

Presently there was a rustle in the wood in front 
of them, and a noise as of small twigs breaking. 
They watched breathlessly, and then there issued 
forth a big wolf, walking slowly as if to recon- 
noitre; his eyes shone like green lamps in the 
moonlight, his tongue hung out of his half-open 
mouth, showing his white pointed teeth, while— 
horror upon horror !—not far behind him ander the 
shadow of the trees, sat three other wolves upon 
their haunches—three black figures with glowing 
eyes fixed upon the boy and the girl, who were 
almost paralysed with fear. 

‘We must kill him,’ whispered Marcel. ‘Take 
my gun, wait till he comes near, aim at his shoulder 
—so—don't pull the trigger till I tell you—a little 
lower—now fire.’ 

Leontine pulled the trigger with a beating heart, 
when, oh, joy! the wolf sprang up and fell dead, 
while the three watchers scampered off. 

‘Well done, Leontine!’ shouted Marcel. ‘God 
be praised! Now, see if thou canst drag the 
beast away as far from us as may be, for those 
others will certainly return to eat him, and, if they 
do not see us, they may go away, But, stay, cut 
off his head first ; it will be worth fifty francs to 
thee. Take my hunting-knife out of my belt.’ 

Leontine did as she was told, and, with some 
trouble, cut through the hard, bristly skin, and 
severed the wolf’s head. Then, seizing a hind leg, 
she dragged the carcase as far as she was able down 
the road. ‘It was much harder to cut than a pig’s 
head,’ she said, as she stack the grizzly trophy on 
a low branch of the tree that sprouted from the 
trunk above Marcel’s head. 

Half an hour passed, and the poor young cousins 
were shivering with cold and fear. Marcel’s 
limb was very painful, and fever was coming on 
him. Then they saw four wolves issue slowly 
from the wood. ‘The creatures sniffed for a little 
while at the dead body of their comrade, then they 
tore it to pieces and devoured it in a few minutes. 
It was a shocking sight. The boy and girl 
shuddered. 
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‘That might have been me,’ whispered Marcel, 
horror-struck. 

After a pause, the fierce creatures followed the 
track of blood, licking it as they went, to where 
Leontine had cut off the head; then they stopped 
and looked round, with long-drawn growls. ‘lhe 
children were in an agony of fear, but brave little 
Leontine, who had reloaded the gun, whispered, ‘ I 
shall fire again, Marcel.’ 

She did, but no wolf fell. However, they all ran 
off, and one limped lamely a long way behind the 
others, showing he had been hit. 

After this the children saw no more of the 
wolves, but they heard their dismal howls in the 
distance, from time to time, as the weary hours of 
the night passed on. It became colder and colder, 
and Marcel’s pain grew worse and worse. He was 
delirious, and screamed and talked nonsense. Yet 
still little Leontine kept watch, with the gun beside 
her, like the courageous girl she was. At length 
she sunk into a stupor, overpowered and numbed 
with cold, and would soon have slept the sleep from 
which there is no awakening. 

Help came at last, but only just in time to save 
them. ‘The head keeper had heard the guns, and, 
thinking there were poachers about, came, with his 
dogs and another man, to look for them. Sud- 
denly one of the dogs pricked his ears, whined, and 
ran forward. The men followed, and there found 
the two young cousins, lying side by side, propped 
against the tree, with the grim wolf’s head hanging 
on the branch above them. 

The keeper carried them to his cottage, where he 
and his good wife, with some difficulty, recovered 
them from their frozen condition. Leontine soon 
got quite well, but poor Marcel was for a long time 
laid up in hospital with his injuries. But the 
teaching of a sick-bed was not lost upon him. He 
saw clearly his fault of disobedience to his uncle, 
and had the sense to ask his forgiveness. ‘Then 
Leontine had the great joy of seeing him received 
into favour again, so that they could work and play 
together as in former days. 

When she was quite strong again, her uncle took 
her to the chief town of the department, carrying 
the wolf’s head with them. There she received the 
fifty franes’ reward from the Mayor, who at the 
same time praised her, as she well deserved, for her 
courage, and for the generous, self-forgetting de- 
votion by which she saved her cousin’s life. 


Every noble life leaves a fibre of it interwoven 
for.ever in the work of the world. Ruski. 
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‘Wuo Remempers Moruer ?’ 


HE two children, Antony and Annie, were 

looking at their photograph book. They 

thad got to the page with Mother's and Father's last 
photographs, 

‘IT can remember them both perfectly !’- said 
Antony. ‘Can't you, Annie ?’ 

But Annie shook her head. ‘TI was a year less 
than you when we left India,’ she said rather sor- 
rowfully. For she wanted to remember Mother, 
who wrote her such sweet letters every month. 

‘Well, yes! you were small, said Antony. ‘ But 
X remember riding on Father's leg. You used to 
have the top of Mother's egg at breakfast, Annie. 
T’m sure you must re- 
member that!’ 

But no— Annie 
couldn't. 

‘I wish she would 
come home,’ she said. 

‘Instead of our having 
a nasty, stiff governess 
like that Miss Shaw 
who’s coming to- 
morrow,’ said Antony. 

‘Perhaps she wor’t 
be nasty,’ said Annie. 

And then she looked 
at the photographsagain — 
and suddenly kissed 
Mother's. 

‘Tsay!’ said Antony. 
“How funny !’ 

Just then a cab drove 
up to the front door 
and a lady got out. 

‘Miss Shaw, come 
to-day! What an 
‘awful shame!’ said Antony. 

Annie looked out of the window. ‘ Antony! she 
isn’t stiff, she isn’t horrid—she’s sweet, she has just 
smiled up at me!’ Then Annie’s face grew red all 


over, and she trembled from head to foot. ‘ J¢t’s 
Mother !’ she said. 
‘Mother—rubbish!’ said Antony. ‘She's in 


India!’ 

But Antony was wrong and Annie was right. 
It was Mother come home from India: business 
wanted her quite suddenly. 

And, after all, Annie knew her and Antony 
didn’t ! 

‘No one but Mother could have looked so sweet 
Annie explained. ‘I seemed to know her all ina 
minute, though I had forgotten her,’ 


’ 
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“ Who remembers Mother?” 
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A True Story oF A BLACKBIRD. 


HE Spring of 1893 will be long remembered 
for the glowing sunshine, the singing birds, 
and blooming flowers. 

My little boy, Allan, was just recovering from a 
Jong, weary illness, and I was glad he had so much 
cheery sunlight to hasten his recovery, fur we lived 
in the very heart of a large city, which sometimes 
made even daylight: very gloomy indeed. Allan 
was never weary of trying to catch the sun- 
beams that played on his bed, and many a merry 
laugh I heard at his vain attempts to hold them. 
He told me one day he was quite sure God had 
sent so many golden sunbeams to help him to get 
better. 

One night I was sit- 
ting up with him, and 
must have fallen asleep, 
for I was suddenly 
wakened by Allan say- 
ing eagerly, ‘ Mother, 
Mother, listen, God has 
sent an angel to sing 
tome!’ I thought the 
child was wandering a 
little, but to please him 
I listened quietly, when 
suddenly in the early 
morning light a song 
was poured forth, that 
made me not wonder at 
my little one_ thinking 
it was an angel. ‘ Oh, 
Mother, go and see 
where the angel is.’ Of 
course I knew it was a 
bird, and when I looked 
out, a blackbird was 
sitting perched upon a chimney-stack pouring forth 
a renewed flood of melody. 

It was such an unlikely place for a blackbird to 
sit and sing, that I almost felt with Allan that God 
had sent him to cheer us on our way with his song. 

And every morning as day broke the song 
began, and my little boy of his own accord said 
this little prayer, ‘I thank you, dear God, for 
sending your bird to sing me such a pretty song, 
and I am sure it will help me to get better.’ 

Joanna McKeay. 


Tou may’st of double ignorance boast, 
Who know’st not that thou nothing know’st. 
CowPeER. 
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A Story or AN Oxtp Dutcu 
Houser. 
By the Author of ‘The Crew of the Jolly Sandboy,’ &e. 


perc 


N the year 1572, the Spanish fleet, commanded 
by Admiral Bossu, sailed up the broad Maas, 
and entered the harbour of Rotterdam. At this 
time the town was so poorly garrisoned that Bossu 
expected an unconditional surrender. He was soon 
undeceived ; although of trained soldiers there were 
few, of bold, manly burghers there were many, and 
every man and boy capable of bearing arms as- 
sembled for the defence of the city. Rotterdam 
was not to be conquered without a struggle. 

The Spaniards had already proved to their cost 
that, in defence of their towns, the Dutch were no 
mean antagonists. In the field they were no match 
for the disciplined troops of Spain—the most ac- 
complished soldiers in the world; but experience 
showed that these unwarlike weavers and tanners 


were capable of sustaining the trials of a siege with 


a constancy and courage which wrung a reluctant 
respect from their scornful foes. ‘The Admiral was 
not disposed to embark upon the doubtful issue of 
such a contest, if he could obtain possession of the 
town by means of stratagem. He therefore wrote 
a polite letter to the Governor, expressing surprise 
at the warlike reception he had met with, and as- 
sured him that he had no desire to injure the 
inhabitants of Rotterdam. If they would grant 
him permission to march through the city, he would 
pledge his word of honour that no harm should 
befall the people. 

In common with all Dutch towns, Rotterdam 
was governed by a council—a kind of local par- 
liament—in which every respectable burgher had a 
voice. The Burgomaster, or Chief Magistrate, 
read the Admiral’s letter to the assembly, and 
declared himself in favour of granting the request. 
The majority agreed withhim. The relief of hearing 
that their dangerous visitors only wished to pass 
harmlessly through the town, blinded them to pos- 
sible treachery. A few months later no man in 
Holland would have been guilty of such a mistake, 
but as yet the simple-minded Dutchmen were not 
fully awake to the character of their enemies. One 
man urgently opposed the measure. ‘ Listen, good 
neighbours,’ he cried. ‘Why does the Admiral 
desire to pass through our town? Is it not that 
he may more readily assail our brethren at Dort ; 
and sre we tamely to stand aside while he goes on 
his murderous errand? If we allow him _ to 
march through our city, we shall deserve to fall 
victims to hia cruelty.’ 
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‘Mynherr Van Housten forgets that this letter 
is sent to us by a noble gentleman,’ replied the 
Burgomaster, once more unfolding the Admiral’s 
dispatch with deliberate gravity. ‘’Tis writ in his 
own hand. It is true that the Spanish army hath 
dealt cruelly with our countrymen, but Bossu is no 
Spaniard, and although he fights against us he is, 
for all that, a Hollander, like ourselves. Why 
would we doubt his honour ?’ 

‘Why?’ cried Van Housten, passionately ; 
‘why? Because he is in league with our 
enemies, and would not hesitate to act falsely 
by us to benefit them.’ 

Van Housten’s arguments were not without 
weight. Many faces grew grave and anxious as 
he spoke ; yet he failed to turn the seale against the 
Burgomaster. It was a question of War versus 
Peace; and although he could, and did, fight 
gallantly when compelled, a Dutchman would 
always yote for peace if peace were attainable at 
any price short of dishonour. 

The only concession Van Housten could wring 
from his reluctant fellow-citizens was, that the per- 
mission accorded to the Admiral should be con- 
ditional. The gates should be opened, but only 
one corporal’s company was to be admitted at one 
time. 

The worthy merchant went home sad at heart, 
and oppressed by a gloomy presentiment of coming 
trouble.” He was the owner of a tall, substantial 
house at the corner of the Market-place. Before 
he could reach the door it was opened by his 
wile. 

‘I saw thee coming, Hugo,’ she said, anxiously ; 
‘ why dost thou look so downcast ?’ 

The good man tried to evade the question, but 
his wife was not to be put off lightly. 

‘Let me hear all, my husband,’ she said bravely. 
“Tf it be evil news we can bear it best together.’ 

In a few words Van Housten told her of the 
conference in the own Hall, the decision of the 
burghers, and his fears for the result. Her comely 
face grew pale as she realised the nature of his 
fears. In these days women had cause to tremble 
at the name of a Spanish soldier. 

‘The Burgomaster’s letter hath gone to the 
Admiral, even now, thou sayest, Hugo? Would 
it not be well for us to send Jan to watch the gates, 
and bring us tidings of the entry? His father is 
on guard to-day, and he will send us correct informa- 
tion.’ 

Van Housten sprang to his feet eagerly. ‘ Oom- 
mend me to a woman’s wit! Truda, thou art a 
jewel amongst women. Fore-warned is fore-armed. 
Call Jan, and I will send him forthwith.’ 
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Jan appeared; a good-humoured, rosy-cheeked 
youth, who looked elated when the importance of 
his mission was explained to him. 

‘Mark me, Jan,’ said his master, gravely, ‘if 
thou dost loiter by the way to talk to the maidens, 
or jest with thy comrades, thy life may pay the for- 
feit! Watch the great gates. If thou canst get 


speech of thy father, bid him send me tidings of 


the bearing these Spaniards assume when they 
enter the town.’ 
(Concluded on page 402.) 


Our Frienps true ANIMALS. 
ELErHANTs. 


ES, the elephant can certainly be counted a 
friend of man; he can be tamed, he shows 
affection for his keeper, he lets little human 
<reatures use him as a great toy-horse, and he can 
be made of enormous use both in war and peace on 
his own territory. 

Mr. Cotton Oswell writes of him, when treating 
of ‘Big Game’ in the ‘ Badminton Library :'—‘The 
elephant’s age is a disputed point—but as no one 
has decided it, let me put it down as two hundred 
years, for most animals live four or five times as 
long as they take to attain maturity, and an 
elephant is certainly not “a man” till he is fifty. 
The young calves, too, are the smallest beasts for 
the size they afterwards attain, and must take a 
long time growing. Such tinies are they that I 
have had them run under my pony, and touched 
their little pinky bodies with my foot, poor 
morsels ! 

“ The little elephant is an amusing imitator of the 
ways of his elders. I have come upon cowherds 
with a number of very small calves ; as the mothers 
move off disturbed and trumpeting, the little 
fellows fancy it their business to follow suit. Up 
goes each tiny trunk with a funny trumpet, and a 
fussy waving to and fro. When frightened they 
run under their mothers, and peer out in the most 
old-fashioned way, and if you have been unfortunate 
enough to kill the parent, they will often follow 
your horse—poor little beggars !’ 

When Bishop Titcomb visited Toungoo, in 
British Burma, he was very much interested in the 
elephants of ‘the place. ‘They are quite an 
institution, he says. The military authorities 
employ from sixty to seventy as a ‘ mountain 
battery,’ and it is a splendid sight to see how these 
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noble animals move the guns, and obey military 
orders on the parade- ground. 

A story of a civilian elephant also comes from 
the bishop. He (the elephant) was employed in 
a timber-yard. A number of logs had to be 
moved by him, and only one remained when the 
bell rang for ceasing work. Of course the 
elephant knew the bell and what it meant, 
and was sauntering. away, when the foreman 
bade him move the lastlog. He did not object, but 
with all his tugging and straining did not manage 
to lift it. Seeing this, the foreman called up a 
second elephant to help, but even the two together 
did no good—the log could not be stirred. It must 
be left. 

Next day, to the foreman’s astonishment, when 
the bell rang for beginning work, the first elephant 
marched straight up to the log, lifted it quite 
easily, and carried it to its proper place. 

One can only think that the clever fellow said in 
his heart and told his companion, ‘It’s an awfal 
shame to make us go on working when the bell 
has rang, so let us pretend we can’t move the 
log!’ 

Still one more elephant story. A very fine 
fellow had to be got across a river in Burma. He 
objected strongly to the measure, and made several 
excuses, notably that the raft brought for him was 
not able to bear his weight—he was quite sure it 
was not safe. What was to be done? ‘ Let him 
swim across, fastened to a steam launch,’ suggested 
a wise head. 

The elephant appeared to like the idea, he waded 
into the river, swam a short distance towards the 
opposite bank, and then quietly turned and swam 
back, towing the steam launch comfortably after him, 
amidst the laughter of the people on the banks, and 
the disgust of his masters on board the launch, 
who found themselves once again at the beginning 
of the matter. 

This next elephant story is said to be told by the 
Duke of Wellington. ‘I once had occasion in 
India to send my men through a river mounted on 
elephants. A drunken sailor fell off, and was 
carried down by the torrent till he scrambled up a 
rock in the middle of the stream. I sent the 
elephant after him, and with large strides he 
obeyed his driver. When arrived he could not get 
near the rock, and he stiffened his tail to serve as a 
plank. The man was too drunk to avail himself of 
it, so the elephant seized him with his trunk, and 
notwithstanding the resistance he made, and the 
many cuffs he gave that sensitive part, placed him 
on his back, and rescued him from his perilous 
position.’ 
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Otp Durcu Howse. 


(Concluded from page 399.) 


N less than an hour Jan was 

_\ face blanched and his 

) eves wild with ‘terror. 

\\ ‘Mynherr,’ he gaeped, 

falling at his mas- 

Se ter’s feet, ‘we are 

\ ale betrayed! The 

OX -® entered in a. body, 

and the soldiers are 

slaying the people 

and plundering the 

houses; and oh, Mynherr! my father! my brave, 

good father! he was killed by a grand gentleman 
fall!’ 

The boy burst into bitter weeping. It was true. 
Alarmed by the warlike attitude of the advancing 
soldiers, the bold smith had attempted to force back 
the gates, and was cut down by the hand of Bossu 
himself. Van Housten’s worst fears were confirmed. 
What would be her fate? He had loaded his 
pistols and buckled on his sword, resolved at least 
to die in her defence ; but he knew too well that he 
had no power to protect her. Already shouts and 
wild cries were heard in the distance. ‘The massacre 
had begun. 
her hands in an agony of pity and grief. ‘Can we 
do nothing to help these poor, helpless creatures ?’ 
she cried. 

Her husband gazed at her with mingled surprise 
and compassion. ‘Help them, poor souls!’ he re- 
plied; ‘nay, good wife! God only can help in 
spread his wings over the town. It is doomed!’ 

It was the custom of the early reformers to speak 
much in Scripture phraseology, and to find in each 
event of their lives an illustration of some part of 
Bible history. Truda understood the allusion, and 
her ready wit found in the old. story a solution for 
Death Angel passed over the houses when blood was 
sprinkled upon the lintel. Wehave a kid. Let us 
seek to mislead the cruel Spaniards in this manner. 
Perchance if they see the blood they will think we 
are already slain, and will not search the house.’ 
‘Tis a heaven-sent thought, my ‘I'ruda,’ said her 


—. _ back again; his rosy 

Spanish army have 

who marched at the head of the troops. I saw him 
He looked at his beloved wife in blank despair. 
Dame Truda listened in pale dismay, and wrung 
such extremity. The Angel of Death has even now 
the present difficulty. ‘ Hugo,’ she exclaimed, ‘ the 
husband, ‘See thou hast the kid ready, and pre- 


pare the house. Please God, we may yet save a 
few sheep from these Spanish wolves.’ 

Van Housten had no difficulty in finding candi- 
dates for the refuge he offered. Already the streets 
were filled with horror-stricken crowds, and he had 
but to open his doors and bid all enter who would. 
Within, his good wife was careful to: preserve order. 
The first comers were sent to the top story, and not 
until that was crammed to: the utmost would she 
permit one to go into the rooms beneath, 

In each chamber the window was left open, or » 
pane of glass broken to admit air, while the shutters 
were closed to prevent the inmates from being seen. 
To one and all Vrouw Van Housten gave orders to: 
maintain the most rigid silence, and she was obeyed ; 
for even*the little children could understand that 
their lives depended upon caution. 

Jan, recovered from his first panic, carried out his 
mistress’s ordevs without noise or confusion, and 
soon the house was filled to overflowing. Tradition 
declares that no fewer than one thousand souls were 
gathered beneath that one roof. 

All was nowready. Van Housten killed the kid 
and suffered its blood to stream beneath the entrance 
doors. Then he reopened the door, and cast the 
blood about upon the steps and street, thus giving 
it the appearance f a place which had been the 
scene of a desperate conflict. 

Once more the door was closely barred, and the 
inmates listened breathlessly to the increasing uproar 
in the streets. The preparations were but just com- 
pleted when the tramp of armed men was heard 
in the Market- place, quickly followed by the shrieks. 
and groans of the unhappy victims of the savage 
soldiery. 

By the sounds he heard, Van Housten judged 
that the next house was being pillaged, and its. 
inmates ruthlessly murdered. His suspense was 
terrible when the marauders at length paused before 
his own door. He listened to their hurried confer- 
ence, and drew a long sigh of relief when they passed 
on. ‘The blood and the fragments of broken glass 
had deceived them. They knew that this house 
was one they had not entered, but the army was 
scattered throughout the town, and they did not 
doubt that the work of destruction was here accom- 
plished. It would be lost time to enter a house: 
which had already been plundered, so they passed on. 

But not yet were the refugees in the corner house 
safe. ‘The massacre continued throughout that day 
and night, and not until late the following day did. 
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Bossu and his men take their departure. Then, out 
sf cellars, holes, and cupboards crept forth the 
seattered and haggard remnant of the once pros- 
perous and happy citizens. What ascene of deso- 
lation the town presented! What a monument of 
men’s treachery and cruelty! 

More than three hundred years have come and 
gone since the sack of Rotterdam ; but the inhabit- 
ants have not yet forgotten the terrible experience. 
They speak in tones of horror of the treachery which 
cost them so dear, and take a pride in the preserva- 
tion of the old corner honse in the Market-place, 
which to this day bears the title of ‘A House of a 
Thousand ‘Terrors.’ 


UNINTENDED. 


AMILIAR old mottoes, borne by ancient sun- 
dials, have, in course of time, passed into our 
every-day mottoes. ‘ All things do wax and wane,’ 
‘The longest day must end,’ and ‘ Make hay while 
the sun shines,’ may be cited as instances. One of 
the most appropriate of these mottoes, formerly 
borne by a dial that used to stand in the old Temple 
<cardens, is said to have been furnished by the great 
Lord Chancellor Bacon. 

The Chancellor was hard at work one day when 
an idle student dropped in to ask for a motto for the 
new sun-dial just being erected. 

Twice the student faltered his request without 
receiving any reply from the Chancellor, but, as 
he began for the third time, Bacon looked up, 
exclaiming angrily, ‘Sirrah, begone about your 
business !’ 

‘ A thousand thanks, my Lord !’ cried the student. 
‘The very thing for the dial! Nothing could be 
better.’ 


Rivers IN THE BIste. 
(Answers to Picture on page 308.) 


Gen. ii. 

2. Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus. 
2 Kings, v. 12, g 

3. The ford Jabbok. Gen. xxxii, 22. 

4. The brooks of Arnon. Numb. xxi. 15. 

5. The brook Kishon. 1 Kings, xviii. 40. 

6. River of Chebar. 

. River of Kishon. Jeg. iv. 13. 

8. River of the Water of Life. Rev. xxii. 1. 


1. Prison, Gihon, Hiddekel, Euphrates, 


Eizek. i. 1. 
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A Poer’s First Poem. 


ENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 

when a little lad at school, was desired by 

his master, Mr. Finney, to ‘ write a composition.’ 

But Henry was shy of the matter, he couldn’t do 
such a thing, he knew. 

‘Well, go and try,’ persisted the master; ‘take your 
slate and go behind the house; you are sure to find 
something there to write about.’ 

Off marched Henry, very reluctantly. What 
could he see to write about? ‘Then his eyes rested 
on a plot of turnips, and on one especially fine 
turnip. Here it was, the subject for the composition ; 
now his pencil squeaked gaily across the slate, and 
very soon he ran into the schoolroom with a beamiog 
face. 

‘Here it is, sir,’ he said, ‘my composition.” And 
this is what the master read on the slate :-— 


Mr. Fiyyney’s Turyir. 


Mr. Finney had a turnip, 

And it grew behind the barn, 
And it grew, and it grew, 

And the turnip did no harm. 


And it grew, and it grew, 
Till it could grow no taller ; 

Then Mr. Finney took it up, 
And put it in the cellar. 


There it lay, there it lay, 
Till it began to rot, 

When his daughter Susy washed it, 
And put it in the pot. 


Then she boiled it, and boiled it, 
As long as she was able; 

Then his daughter Lizzie took it, 
And she put it on the table. 


Mr. Finney and his wife 
Both sat down to sup, 

And they ate, and they ate, 
Till they ate the turnip up. 


«A very good composition too for a boy of eight,’ 
thought the master as he smiled onit. But he did 
not know, as we know, that it was a Poet’s first 
Poem. Hy Fee 


Tumpravions are a file which rubs off much of 


the rust of self-confidence. }‘ENELON. 
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BEHIND THE PuURDAH. 


O you wonder what this strange title means ? 
‘Purdah’ means a curtain, and all Eastern 
women are curtained off from their male relations, 
and if they have ever to go abroad in the streets, 
they are obliged to be so thickly veiled that 
nothing can be seen of their faces except the 
eyes. 
So, as the woman’s face in the picture is quite 
uncovered, we know she is behind the purdah, or, 
to put it in plain English, in the women’s quarters. 


“RRHIND THE PURDAIIZ.” 
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By-and-by even the little son who now clings 
so tightly to his mother’s back will haye to leave 
her, as after the boys get to be eight or nine years 
of age, they are removed from the women’s quarters, 
and live with their father on the other side of the 
house, only being allowed to see their mother om 
stated occasions. 

An Eastern woman leads a very dull life, though 
it does not seem quite so bad to her as it does to 
us, as she knows nothing better. What should 
we do if we were compelled to stay always in the 
same rooms, never having any outdoor exercise: 
except in a high - walled garden, 
not to be able to read or to 
write, to draw or to paint, or 
even to play the piano; but 
to do nothing all day except 
to talk gossip, to cook sweetmeats 
and confectionery, and to dress. 
in all the finery that is at 
har.d ? 

Very tawdry finery some of it 
is; but the women think they im- 
prove their appearance by dyeing 
the tips of their nails black with 
henna, and they also draw thick 
black lines round their eyes to make 
them seem more lustrous. 

If a woman is ill, no man doctor 
may see her, though sometimes, as 
a great privilege, she is allowed 
to be behind the ‘ purdah’ and con- 
sult the English doctor on the 
other side, and may show him her 
tongue between the slit in the cur- 
tains; but he may not feel her 
pulse, or touch her, or even look at. 
her, so that the poor doctor is often 
terribly puzzled to know what lhe: 
ought to prescribe for his invisible: 
patient. 

Some English ladies, full of 
sorrow for their poor Eastern sis- 
ters, have of late years given them- 
selves up to the work of visiting: 
these Eastern ladies in their shut-up» 
homes, and teaching them to read! 
and to write, and sometimes they 
are able to tell their grown-up: 
pupils about God and our Lord, 
and to leave Bibles and gim- 
ple story-books behind them, so 
that Christianity is gradually mak-— 
ing its way even ‘behind the 
purdah.” é 
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Perehins, on the window sill, \ 
Never resting , never, still; ee ee 
- Dorting like a roy of light, Sp 
Little “Blue Tit fairy sprite ? Bain, \ Ceres 


fF A noble Chieftain deigneth now © 
To graee them with a lordly bow, ; 
But sea! a Flattering of wings, i h 
A. coll to arms, now loudly Tinas; % 
As “Robin “with his eye so bright, “m4 
Seems _-tready for a deadly: fight. 
Stay Ooldicr, Stay 1 whoe'er comes here % 
Mast pass the word ythot Knows no fear; toma 
And lay bis. armour meekly by, a fi ee HORS 
To Keep the feast of charity. | AA 
© Joanna A. Kean. , ‘ a4 
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‘CnuNpDER’ To THE RESCUE. 


TIGER-CUB is hardly the sort of animal 

one would naturally choose for a pet; most 

‘boys and girls, we think, would prefer to have a 

dog or a kitten. There are many instances on 

record, however, of these creatures having been 

tamed and kept as pets, and it is said that they 

proved very affectionate. Here is a story from 

India, which tells how a tiger was once able to 
show its gratitude for kind treatment. 

An English officer, stationed with his regiment 
at'a town ia northern Bengal, when out shooting 
one day, killed a fine tigress, and almost immediately 
afterwards found in a cave her three cubs. These 
he brought back with him, and one was eventually 
kept for the officer's two little sons. The tiger-cub, 
which was christened ‘Chunder,’ soon became a 
great favourite, and was the constant companion 
-and playmate of the bovs. 

Close by the town was a river, which, in the 
rainy season, became very much swollen, and the 
current then ran dangerously swift. One bright 
morning, many months after the discovery of their 
pet, the two boys, although they had been fre- 
quently warned as to the sudden changes to which 
the stream was liable, determined to go for a row. 

“It’s all nonsense about the old river, said J ack, 
the elder, as he got the boat out; ‘and look at the 
sky, Herry; I don’t believe it has been raining up 
in the hills for weeks !’ 

They pushed off into the stream, and amused 
themselves for some time in rowing up and down. 
Presently Harry noticed that several pieces of 
drift-wood seemed to pass very quickly, and he 
valled his brother's attention to them. 

‘Why, the river must be rising, Jack!’ he cried, 
hastily ; ‘just put your hand in and feel the 
current |’ 

The other sprang up, and in his excitement 
leaned so heavily over the side that he overbalanced 
‘the tiny craft, and the next moment they were both 
struggling in the water. 

Their loud shouts startled their pet ‘Chunder,’ 
who had now grown to a considerable size, rousing 
him from his doze in the shade. He bounded down 
to the bank, and seeing his young masters fighting 
their way to the shore, leaped in to their assistance. 
Then came a struggle for life. With the younger 
boy gripped firmly in his strong teeth, the brave 
tiger breasted the rushing water, while Jack 
supported himself by throwing one arm round the 
animal's neck. 

The current increased in swiftness every moment, 
cand they made but little progress. Happily some 
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cooljes at work near at hand had caught sight of 
the overturned boat, and they now hastened up 
with ropes and long poles. By means of these the 
shipwrecked pair were speedily brought safe to 
land, and strong arms bore them off home with 
loud rejoicing. 

When their story was told, no one could make 
too much of the faithful ‘Chunder,’ who had so 
pluckily gone to the rescue, and the tiger became 
quite a hero. He remained with Jack and Harry 
for a number of years, and when at last they 
were compelled to part with him he was sent to 
the Zoological Gardens, where he lived to a good 
old age. ‘Chunder’ was often visited by his 
former masters, and never failed to show his delight 
at seeing them again. A. L. 


Founp Our. 


UR gardener came to me one morning in 

great distress of mind. ‘ Ma’am,’ he said, ‘I 

sowed all my seeds yesterday, and put the labels 

with the names on bits of stick, fastening them 

securely in the ground, and this morning every one 
of them is gone!’ 

‘Well, Robert,’ I said, ‘that is very strange; I will 
ask the children if they know anything about it.’ 
So I asked them all if they had been touching the 
labels, but, no! they had not been near them; even 
two-year-old little Alec said, ‘ Me no touch Robert's 
ticks.’ 

So there seemed to be no accounting for the 
theft of those sticks. Robert had spoken about 
the jackdaws building their nests, but we all 
laughed at the idea of their wanting sticks for that 
purpose. 

‘Ah, but jackdaws are queer creatures,’ said 
Robert, ‘and I will just get up to-morrow monung 
at daylight and watch.’ 

Next morning we were all sitting at breakfast, 
when Robert burst into the room exclaiming, ‘ I’ve 
found them out! I’ve found them out; just come 
and I'll show you all about it.’ 

So oft ~e all went after him, to an unused out- 
house with 3 chimney, and, sure enough, lying 
on the hearthstone, were all the missing sticks and 
labels. 

‘I watched the jackdaws,’ he said, ‘ and they just 
went straight to another border, where I had stuck 
in some labels for a trap, and after pulling every 
one of them up, off they flew for this old chimney,— 
Stick after stick they dropped down, hoping one or 
two might catch an to the sides of the chimney 
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upon which they could have begun building their 
nest.’ 

But evidently none had caught on, and there they 
were all lying, having proved a great failure for 
nest-building, though quite useful for Robert again, 
We had a good laugh over the whole proceedings, 


e 
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and at the gardener’s wrath at those mischievous. 
jackdaws. 

When we left the barn, the couple were watching 
us from the top of the chimney, and with one or two 
very funny caw-caws off they flew to look for 
another home. Joanna McKean. 


‘ Mary.’ 


HE fierce light that beats upon a throne.’ 

I found myself unconsciously murmuring 
those words as 1 paced the No. 2 Platform at 
Victoria Station. 

There was the light—the bell-shaped electric 
light, fierce, keen—lighting up the throne below. 
There was the throne, the square gate-post 
guarding the platform, and there on the throne 
sat ‘Mary’—not Queen Mary, no queen at all, 
despite her exalted position, but just Mary, the 
station cat. 

You may see her in the picture, a humble, 
modest, retiring creature, despite her elevated posi- 
tion, her very eyes saying, ‘I am not proud, 
although I look down on you; Tam just Mary, 
the station eat.’ 

Most people pass carelessly under the mild 
green-eyed gaze; some smile and wonder a little; 
others ask, as I did, ‘Whence came Mary, how 
did she gain her throne, how long has she held 
it?’ And there is not a porter in the station but 
gladly furnishes the short and simple annals of 
Mary’s life. 

About fowr years ago, she made her appearance 
at the station, a waif. She insinuated herself by 
no office fire, entered no door marked ‘ Private, 
but simply asked for bed and board on the plat- 
form, and an elevated seat from whence to gaze on 
the throng below. 

These favours were accorded her, and Mary 
desired no more; she cast in her lot at once with 
engines and trains, porters and guards, finding 
duties and pleasures in the stirring post she chose 
to occupy. 

A small wooden box behind the buffers of No. 2 
Platform is her home. 

‘Does she sit there much?’ I asked a young 
porter, who for a moment was free to answer my 
question. 

‘Well, she sleeps there, and she brings up her 
families there, you see. 

‘ Her families 2’ 


‘Well, yes; let me see—she’s had fifty-nine 
kittens in that there box,’ 

‘Fifty-nine kittens! And whatever do you do 
with them ?’ 

The young man was slightly hurt on Mary’s 
account and showed it in his tone. 

‘The kittens are thought a deal of here, he said, 
alittle severely. £ There’s competition for them; the 
passengers who see her every day mostly want a 
kitten ; they'll fetch a shilling any of them, some of 
‘em two shillings and three shillings, one of ’em 
we sold for five shillings, but it was a beauty— 
something out of the common. Oh, there ain't no 
difficulty about disposing of Mary’s kittens. 
That’s what helps to keep her, he added. ‘The 
money goes to the cat’s-meat man, and we men club 
together when there's anything wanting. One 
gentleman that comes by the early train mostly 
brings her a breakfast. .A lot of people, you see, are 
interested in her.’ 

‘And what does she do all day ?’ I asked. 

‘Do? She's a first-rate mouser. I’ve seen her 
pounce on a rat on the line, and kill it, too. Oh, 
Mary's worth her keep, I can tell you.’ 

‘ Poes any one in particular own her?’ 

‘No, she belongs to all of us, and shell come 
when we whistle for her, just like a dog.’ 

Here Mary’s milk was brought in the lid ofa 
tin can, and Mary slipped down from her throne 
and lapped, while trains shrieked and thundered 
around her, and streams of passengers brushed by 
her buffer home. 

The young porter was now glued to the gate- 
way, scrutinising tickets; there was no more to be 
got out of him. 

There are strange people in the world, I know, 
but till this day I had not known that there were 
strange cats able to make themselves at home 
amidst extraordinary and, as it seems, unsuitable 
surroundings. The station dog is a well-known 
character, but the station cat is, I think, unique, 
and belongs entirely to Victoria. 
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‘ Cossack.’ 


“YOSSACK was his name. He was a long- 
haired Skye terrier belonging to Mr. Fraser 
Tyder. Not that his master saw much of him, 
however ; he was always with the children, playing 
with them and watching over them. It was, no 
doubt, one of those little people who taught him 
to sit up and support his front paws on his young 
master’s hat, as you see him in the picture, 

But the nicest, kindest thing that Cossack ever 
did is told us by Mr. Tytler himself, 

One of his children, quite a tiny trot, fell down 
on the gravel-walk, hurting both its knees and its 
feelings. Of course, it roared lustily, and of 
course Cossack bustled up to see what he could 
do, But jumping up and licking the boy’s face 
did not seem to comfort the child, so Cossack had 
another idea. He rushed off to a mountain ash- 
tree hard by, and, leaping up, broke off a branch 
gay with red berries, which he carried to the weep- 
ing child. This would please him and make him 
forget his troubles. 

Do you wonder that Mr. Tytler wrote some 
poetry about this good Cossack which appeared in 
Blackwood'’s Magazine ? 


Rosrn’s Lesson. 


H, Winter! please make haste and go! 
We’re tired of so much frost and snow, 
Of fields and tree-tops bleak and bare, 
And snowflakes falling everywhere ; 
Of list’ning to your dreary song 
Upon the casement all day long,’ 


Said Robin, peeping through the pane, 
‘How strange these children should complain ! 
Now, if their home was in our tree, 
Or if they toiled as hard as we, 
And flew around from morn till night, 
In search of food that’s out of sight— 
If cold and tired they homeward go 
To find their bed is deep in snow, 
As little Robins sometimes do— 
I'd understand it, would not you ? 
And yet, ‘tis best to be content, 
« And bear with patience what is sent— 
So, I for one will not repine, 
To-morrow p'raps the sun may shine.’ 
L. Haskewu, 
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Was 1T A PLUM-TREE? 
A True Story. 


iY, what have you got there?’ I said to 

a poor, sick woman, who was looking 

lovingly at a pot on her window-sill, in which a 

little plant was putting out tiny green leaves in the 

warm spring sunshine. ‘It is a pet of yours, I 

can see,’ and I stooped down to look at the little 
plant more closely. 

“Yes, ma’am; I planted it on Christmas Eve, 
just to see if it would grow, and it’s coming om 
nicely.’ 

‘It’s a little vine, isn’t it?’ I asked. 
must be; there are the tiny tendrils.’ 

‘Oh, no, ma’am,’ said my sick friend, smiling 
at my ignorance ; ‘it’s a little plum-tree ; I know 
it for sure, you see, as I planted it.’ 

‘A plum-tree :’ I repeated, in a puzzled tone, as: 
I looked still closer at the plant. 

‘Oh, yes, itis a plum-tree, and I’m growing it 
for you, ma’am, because you gave me the plums, 
and, as I was stoning them tor my Christmas 
pudding, I took two of the stones and planted 
them. I hardly thought they would grow; but this. 
little tree is coming on nicely, and soon I shall get. 
my little grandchild to take it up to your house.’ 

The good woman was so positive that the plant 
was a ‘plum-tree’ and not a vine, that I said no 
more, and only thanked her for the gift. But was. 
it a plum-tree ? E. A. B. 


‘Yes, it. 


In Coacuine Days. 


HERE is a story told on the banks of the. 
Tweed which deserves to be remembered. 

The mail coach was detained by a deep fall of snow 
at Moffat, but the guard and driver, knowing the 


mails to be of importance, set out on horseback om 


their way to Edinburgh. But the horses gave in,. 


too, and our brave pair had to struggle on on foot, 


hoping against hope to meet with shelter and help. 


The drifts, however, grew deeper, the pitiless snow 


still fell, and at last the poor fellows gave up and 


lay down to die, not, however, before they had 
provided for the safety of their charge and hung 
the mail-bags high on a post by the wayside, where- 
the gleam of the brass buckles caught the eye of a 
shepherd passing by next morning. — 


The mails were safe, but those who carried ther» — 


lay stiff beneath the snow, dying in the discharge: 
of their duty. Ve 


Jim’s First 

IM CRAGGS was an orphan, a sort of boy of 

all work at the Horse-shoe Inn — blacking 

boots, running errands, and sleeping in the loft 
over the stable, with Crab, the old dog. 

He was so good-natured that he made many 
friends. The Dobsons, of the Home Farm, re- 
lations of his master, often got him to do their 
errands, and one Thursday he got a request from 
Mrs. Dobson to call at the chemist’s when he 
went to the town and buy her a box of cough 
lozenges. 

It was his dinner-time when he got back to the 
inn, but he ran the further half mile to the farm, 
thinking that Mrs. Dobson might be anxious for 
her medicine. [le came upon a group outside the 
old house, all waiting to be photographed—the 
farmer, his wife, and Elsie, their little girl. The 
photographer was nearly ready. Jim was invited 
into the background, and came out an excellent 
likeness, After that Mrs. Dobson gave him a 
big plate of pudding, and then he ran back as 
fast as he could tear to the Horse-shoe. 

That evening there was a hue and cry at the 
inn; a traveller, who had come the day before, 
missed his watch. It was stolen. Who could 
- have taken it? 

~The boy who cleaned my boots, could it be 
him ?’ the traveller asked. 

The watch had only been left on the dressing- 
table a few minutes. 

The landlord looked sorry. He liked Jim, 
thought him an honest boy, though poor. Yet 
suspicion pointed to him. Search was made, and 
the watch was found in the straw in the loft, 
close to Jim’s bed. Of course he must have taken 
it. 

Jim just said, firmly, ‘It’s none of my doing, I 
know nought about it.’ 

But people looked strangely at him. A poor 
boy, penniless, had the temptation been too much 
for him ? 

‘You'd best tell and speak up, Jim,’ said the 
landlord. ‘No doubt you were tempted.’ 

‘I know nought about it,’ repeated the boy. 

‘It must have been done so quickly,’ said the 
traveller. ‘I wasn’t out of my room ten minutes. 
I had just looked at my watch, and it wanted ten 
‘ minutes to one. At one o'clock it was gone!’ 

Jim’s face brightened visibly. He went up to 
his master. ‘At one o'clock I was at Dobson's 
farm, sir, and 1’d been there half an hour. Ask 
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Elsie, ask the missus, ask cook if I wasn’t out at 
the dinner hour.’ 

‘Well, I’m sure of the time,’ said the traveller. 
‘It was gone at one o'clock. But who's to 
know if the boy tells trath about the time he was 
away ?’ 

‘The farmer knows, sir, and the photographer, 
and, if he makes true pictures, there'll be the time 
on the farm clock. Mrs. Dobson’s so proud of that ; 
she would have us all stand where it would come 
in the picture.’ 

‘ He’s not a dull one,’ said the traveller. ‘ Where's 
the photographer ?’ 

Why, he was in the inn, washing his photo- 
graphs. 

‘The boy is right,’ he said. ‘The clock wants 
five minutes to one in the picture, and he’d been 
on the ground a few minutes before I took 
the group, and stayed a few minutes after by my 
request.’ 

‘Tt’s not him, that’s clear,’ said the landlord ; 
‘and it is a mean trick hiding the watch in his 
quarters. We'll look further.’ 

No, it was not Jim. . The theft was traced toa 
half-witted man in the village, who must have seen 
the watch glistening through the open window 
of the door, for the traveller's room was on the 
ground floor. When asked for the watch, he only 
laughed, and said he knew where it was, and led 
them to Jim’s loft. So that was cleared. 

But it was little wonder that Jim looked im- 
mensely pleased a few days later when Elsie called 
to show him a picture, framed and glazed, of the 
farm and the Dobson family, himself—Jim Craggs 
—and the farm clock, pointing to five minutes to 
one ! 

‘That clock saved me,’ he said. ‘ How fortunate 
it was that I took your mother the lozenges, Elsie,” 
he said; ‘and how like me itis! Youll let me 
come and have a look at the picture one Sunday 
soon, won't you?’ 

Elsie tucked the precious photograph safely into 
her basket, under her doll, who went everywhere 
with her, and then she said, solemnly, ‘ You're to 
have a picture of your very own, Jim. It'll be 
ready soon, and I'll. bring it you, And I know 
something else. J'ather and a lot of others have 
put their shillings together, and they're going to 
buy you a silver watch as a present, because you're 


. good boy and honest.’ 


So this was a nice ending to the whole affair. 
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‘HOW LIKE ME IT Is!” 


HE Epiror has pleasure in announcing that the NEw 1805. 


VotuME of SUNDAY will contain many features of 
exceptional interest. 


In addition to the beautiful COLOURED FRONTISPIECE, entitled, 


‘THE NEW VOLUME,’ 


which is given away with the January Monthly Part of Sunpay, the following attractions have 


been arranged for :— 


L. T. MEADE, Author of ‘Scamp and I,’ ‘A Young Mutineer,’ &c., will contribute a 
SERIAL Story, dealing with the Adventures of a little London Boy, and his Pet Rabbit, ‘ Paul 
Pry.’ This Story will be Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, and will be entitled, 


Bein ieee GRE 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S 


BPORIES FOR CHILDREN IN ILLUSTRATION OF THE 
LORD’S PRAYER 


will be continued. They will be Illustrated by M. ELLEN EDWARDS. 


An exciting Ser1aL Tate by L. E. TIDDEMAN, called 


YOUNG CHRISTMAS 


will begin in an early number, and run through several months of the Magazine. 


BEATRICE MARY WHITBY, Author of ‘The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’ has promised 
a SEcoND SERIES of her Stories— 


‘I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER’ 


A Set of ILLUSTRATED PAPERS on 


THE STORY OF DAVID 


by H. L. TAYLOR, Author of ‘Out of the Way,’ will appear during the year, 
Illustrations by G. W. RHEAD, 


(aeeme) 
There will also be published a SERrEs oF Picrurgs illustrating the Adventures of 


THE RED CROSS KNIGHT; 
Or, THE LEGEND OF HOLINESS. 


Telling the Story of the First Book of Spenser’s Poem of ‘The Faerie Queene.’ 
Letterpress by MARY MACLEOD. Illustrations by A. G. WALKER. 


Among other features of interest may be mentioned the following :— 


CALLED" TO BD HREGERGIE 


Papers describing the Enterprise and Adventure of Mission Life in many far-off Lands, 
by H. A. FORDE, Author of ‘Across Two Seas,’ ‘Black and White, &c. 


OUR FRIENDS THE ANIMALS. 


An interesting and instructive Series relating to all kinds of Pets and Domestic Animals. 


GIFTS FROM OUR FATHER'S SHAN 


Short Papers dealing with some Unconsidered Curiosities of Nature. 


In addition to the above, there will be numerous SHORT STORIES, 
POEMS, PICTURES, and Instructive Papers; also, Anecdotes of Travel, 
History, Biography, Natural History, Science, &c., &c. 


s 


Each WEEKLY PART will contain some Reading and Illustration of a distinctly 
Religious character, thus providing occupation for every Sunday throughout the year. 
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THE PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


which have proved so popular during the present year, will be continued. Prizes will be 
awarded each month in connexion with these. 


RwwoLEeES. 


1. Competitors will be divided into three classes :—(I.) those under fifteen; (II.) under thirteen; (III.) under ten. 
Two Prizes will be given in Classes I. and II., and one in Class IIT. 

2. Each Reply Paper must be accompanied by a certificate from parent, guardian, or clergyman that it is the unaided 
work of the competitor. 

3. Competitions must be sent in by the first of the month following the date of publication. Thus the Competitions 
announced in the January part of SUNDAY must be sent in by February rst. 


4. They should be addressed to 
The Editor of ‘ Sunday,’ 
Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co., 
3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C., 


and the words ‘ PrizE COMPETITION’ should be written on the cover. ; 
5. The Prizes will be sent to the successful Competitors immediately they are awarded, and at the end of the year a 
gomplete list of the names of the Prize-winners will be published, j 


( 


) 


In addition to the foregoing, the Readers of SUNDAY will have presented 
to them, with the February and March Parts, a very ingenious and attractive 


NOAH’S #RK. 


This is intended to provide happy and instructive occupation, and valuable 


novelty, entitled— 


Prizes will be given in connection with it. 


Those Readers who wish to compete for Prizes must follow carefully the direc- 
tions printed with the NOAH’S ARK, and return their Specimens to the Editor of 


SUNDAY, not later than May Ist, 1895. 


They must also conform to the Rules 


which apply to the other Prize Competitions. 


iol, Or, PRIZE WINNERS, 


From January to November, 1894. 


PARABLE COMPETITIONS. 


H. B. HORNE (13), ro Brandram Road, Lee, Kent. 

HENRIETTA B. COBHAM (13), Ravenhurst, St. John’s 
Road, Eastbourne. 

HENRIETTA HOLROYD (12), New Barn, Rishworth, 
Halifax. 
MARGARET ETHEL WATKIN (12), Brynmair, Llan- 
fair, Welshpool, Montgomeryshire. 
DOROTHY LOUISE WHITING (69), 
Stony Stratford, Bucks. (Zhree Prizes.) 

MAY DEED (13), Vicarage, Nuneaton, Warwickshire. 
(Two Prizes.) 

FRANCES HAMILTON (14), Roundwood, Mountrath, 
Ireland. (Ywo Prizes.) 

WINIFRED GIBSON (11) 15 Weech Rd., W. Hampstead. 

ALTHEA ROWLAND (11), Puriton Vicarage, Bridg- 
water. 

M. H. CATON (g), Fakenham Rectory, Ixworth, Suffolk. 


Castlethorpe, 


KATHLEEN E. GAMBLE, Morden, Manitoba, Canada. 

DOROTHY H. WALLER (to), 33 Stirling Road, Edg- 
baston, Birmingham, 

MURIEL RISK (ts), St. Elmo, Weymouth, 

ROSE F. DEAN (15s), 13 Bridge Street, Milton, Sitting- 
bourne, Kent. 

WINNIE POLLOCK (t12), 107 Curtain Road, E.C. 

IRENE FANSHAWE (13), North Mymms, Dean Park, 
Bournemouth, 

LILIAN THOMPSON (14), Offton Vicarage, Needham 
Market, Suffolk. 

DOROTHEA PRICE (12), 16 Chandos Road, Buckingham, 

KATHLEEN A. WARDELL (11), St. Giles's Rectory, 
Colchester. 


GEORGE GODWIN (9), 
Cheshire. 


Park Grange, Macclesfield, 


BIBLE PICTURES. 


MAY DEED (r3), Nuneaton. (Three Prizes.) 

MAIVE MACNAMARA (14), 13 Grosvenor Street, Gros- 
venor Square. 

MARGARET ETHEL WATKIN (rg), Llanfair. 

FLORENCE VENABLES JOHNSON (12), 113 Listria 
Park, Stamford Hill. 

EDITH O. WALFORD (9), Layer de la Haye, Colchester. 
(Two Prizes.) 

IRENE FANSHAWE (13), Bournemouth. 

EDYTHE GENISTA HARRILD (12), Sherlies, Orping- 
ton, Kent. 

META BRUNNSCHWEILER (13), Manor 
Urmston, Manchester. 

WINIFRED JONES (14), Hemesdale, Auckland Road, 
Upper Norwood. 

MARY PALLANT (13), Canterbury Cottage, Aldeburgh, 
Suffolk, ‘ 


Avenue, 


ERYL HARWOOD COPE (13), Broxton, Chester. 

ALISON MACFIE BARBOUR (12), Bolesworth Castle, 
Tattenhall, Chester. 

EVA M. TAYLOR (rr), 36St. Mary's Gate, Derby. 
Prizes.) 

LILIAN THOMPSON (14), Needbam Market. 

NANCY WYATT (14), Broughton Rectory, Brigg, Lin- 
colnshire, 

INEZ PAGET (12), Rectory, Ingatestone, Essex. 

DOROTHY MIA MACNAMARA (t2), 13 Grosvenor 
Street, Grosvenor Square. 

HUBERT WRIGHT (11), 23 Havelock Road, Addiscombe, 
Croydon. 

MICHAEL C. HAWTREY (8), St. Michael’s, Westgate- 
on-Sea. (Two Prizes.) 

HENRIETTA B, COBHAM (14), Eastbourne, 

WINIFRED GIBSON (12), West Hampstead, 


(Two 
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LIST OF PRIZE WINNERS—(Continued). 


COLOURED TEXTS. 


GLADYS M. WEBB (9), 44 Woodville Road, Cathays, 
Cardiff. 

HOPE TOULMIN-SMITH (10), Mamore, Thurlow Park 
Road, West Dulwich. 

JOHN LAWRENCE 
Road, Forest Hill. 

IDA C, HAMMOND (to), Stuart House, Liskeard, Cornwall. 

HOWARD E. WHITE (9), Teneriffe, Forest Road, 
Moseley, Birmingha n. 

GERTRUDE J. JACKSON (11), Ennox Lodge, Hinton 
Charterhouse, Bath. 


MARGERY ROUTH (10), 2 Dunmore Villas, St. Leonards, 
Mortlake, 


LARKE (8), Irongates, Dacres 


LILIAN D, DARBYSHIRE (6), 
Tewkesbury. 


MARY BLANCHE EDWARDS (6), The Palace, St. 
Asaph. 


ALISON M. BARBOUR (13), Chester. (Zwo Prizes.) 
ERYL H. COPE (14), Chester. (Zwo Prizes.) 


Hanbury Terrace, 


MARY HALEY (11), Grove Hall, Wakefield. (Zwo 
Prizes.) 

GEORGIE McKIBBIN (7), Sandyknowe, Wavertree, 
Liverpool. 


DAISY LUDLOW (10), Dorridge, Knowle. 
DORIS BUDD WEBB (7), Cathays, Cardiff. 


COURTS AND PALACES. 


LILIAN MABEL THOMPSON (14), Needham Market. 


CHRISTABELL TAYLOR (13), Thistle Boon Cottage, 
Mumbles, Swansea, 


BRYAN HOWARD SCOTT (12), Brabourne Cottage, 
Oatlands Park, Bromley. 


| FRED HOLLAND (9), The Square, Winchester, 
EDWARD WEBB (12), Cardiff. 


? 


SHEEP-FOLDS. 


LILIAN THOMPSON (14), Needham Market. 
MAY DEED (14), Nuneaton, 


CHARLES BARNES (12), The Laurels, Blythe Bridge, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 


INEZ PAGET (12), 20 Lexham Gardens, W. 


| LOUISA TODD (9), Hensligh Cottage, Tiverton. 


NELL MERCER-ADAM (8), 16 Lansdowne Place East, 
Bath. 


SCRAP-BOOKS. 


DOROTHY ELMHIRST (13), West Ashby Grove, Horn- 
castle, Lincs. 


HELEN TERTIA BUCKLEY (12), Wyborne Gate, 
Birkdale, Janes. 


HODDESDON (name and address wanted), 


LILIAN SEPTIMA FYSON (12), Barton Mills, Milden- 
hall, Suffolk. ; ; 


ALTHEA ROWLAND (11), Bridgwa er. 


PAINTING THE FACE, ETC. 


META BRUNNSCHWEILER (13), Manchester. | 
STELLA C. HAMMOND (14), Liskeard. 
E GENISTA HARRILD (12), Orpington. 


FLORENCE V. JOHNSON (12), Stamford Hill 
ALICE L, JACKSON (g), Bath. 


TENTS. 


NELL MERCER-ADAM (9), Bath, 


DOROTHY M. COLE (8), Crondall Cottage, Worley, St. 
Albans. 


RHODA G. EDWARDS (12), Kintbury Vicarage, Hunger- 
ford, Berks. 


ETHEL J. McKIBBIN (14), Liverpool. 
JESSIE HISLOP (14), 57 Lenthall St., Walton, Liverpool, 
J. B. MERCER-ADAM (to), Bath. 


SYDNEY BLAND (11), Wood Bank, Whiteabbey, Co. 
Antrim. 


GARDENS. ; 


LILIAN THOMPSON (14), Needham Market. 
SYDNEY BLAND (11), Whiteabbey. 


CHARLES BARNES (12), Blythe Bridge. 
FRED HOLLAND (9), Winchester. 


TREES. 


RHODA G. EDWARDS (13), Kintbury. 

MURIEL PARRY OKEDEN (13) Turnworth House, 
Blandford, 

FRED, B. WEBB (11), Cardiff, 


DOROTHY SHAW BIRD (ro), Hubert Place, Lancaster. 
FLORENCE NELL (9), 1 Avon Villas, Burgess Hill, - 


| GEORGINA I. BARBOUR (g), Chester, 
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